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Abstract 


One  Man  in  His  Time  is  the  story  of  Joe  Blair,  a  farmer  in 
the  Peace  River  Country.  The  action,  from  June,  1947  to  the  end  of 
1948,  takes  place  in  Wolf  Coulee,  a  fictitious  fringe  community. 

The  serious  illness  of  a  favorite  child  begins  to  change 
Joe  from  an  easy-going  companion  for  his  seven  children  to  a  mature 
man.  His  eldest  son  leaves  home,  forcing  him  to  realize  that  the 
family  circle  can  be  broken  by  other  factors  than  death.  He  is 
driven  to  provide  more  adequately  for  the  family's  material  needs. 

In  the  process  he  seems  in  danger  of  losing  the  sensitivity  and 
good  humor  which  are  his  most  endearing  characteristics.  He  is 
saved  from  hardness  by  the  realization  that  providing  materially 
for  the  family  is  not  enough  in  itself.  He  has  now  enough  percep¬ 
tion  to  develop  a  new  concept  of  his  role  as  a  mature  adult. 

Because  of  its  geographical  isolation,  the  Peace  River 
Country  was  only  leaving  the  pioneer  stage  at  the  time  of  the  Second 
World  War.  Joe  represents  the  type  of  pioneer  who  takes  readily  to 
the  conditions  of  the  new  land.  He  resisted  longer  than  most  the 
inevitable  return  of  the  standards  of  older  communities.  If  he  had 
not  changed  when  he  did,  the  current  of  progress  would  have  taken 
from  him  that  which  he  most  valued  -  his  family  -  and  he  could  only 
have  become  an  embittered  misfit.  As  a  result  of  his  change,  he 
joins  the  main  body  of  pioneers,  who  must,  in  time,  turn  their  backs 


on  the  freedom  of  the  frontier. 
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ONE  MAN  IN  HIS  TIME 


INTRODUCTION 


From  the  semi-tropic  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
Great  Central  Plain  of  North  America  reaches  expansively  away  to¬ 
ward  the  far  distant  Arctic  Ocean.  Its  millions  of  square  miles 
are  drained  by  three  great  river  systems,  the  Mississippi,  the 
Saskatchewan,  and  the  Mackenzie.  Within  the  basin  of  the 
Mississippi  River  lie  the  fertile  lands  of  the  American  mid-west, 
while  to  the  north  the  Saskatchewan  basin,  sloping  eastward  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  Hudson  Bay,  encloses  the  broad  prairies  of 
the  Canadian  West.  North  of  the  prairies  stretches  a  region 
strange  to  most  Canadians,  a  lonely,  desolate  land  of  forest  and 
muskeg  and,  still  further  north,  the  tundra  of  the  Barren  Lands, 
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abode  of  wandering  Indian  tribes  -  the  Chipewyans  and  the  Caribou 
Eaters,  the  Yellow knives,  Hares,  and  Loucheux  -  and  of  the  Eskimos, 
People  of  the  Twilight.  The  western  portion  of  this  vast  wilder¬ 
ness  is  the  Mackenzie  Basin,  part  of  which  is  a  startling  exception 
to  the  harshness  of  the  forest  land. 

As  the  great  Central  Plain  narrows  across  northern  Alberta 
before  entering  the  thousand-mile-long  corridor  of  the  Mackenzie 
valley,  it  forms  a  broad  plateau,  some  one  hundred  and  forty  thou¬ 
sand  square  miles  in  area.  This  is  the  most  northerly  large 
agricultural  region  in  Canada.  Its  grain  first  won  world  honors 
in  1893,  but  its  potentialities  are  only  now  being  realized. 

This  plateau,  isolated  from  the  southern  prairies  by  a  wide  belt 
of  muskeg  and  broken  hills,  is  known  from  the  river  which  drains 
it  as  the  Peace  River  Country. 

Today  the  approaches  to  the  Peace  River  are  from  the  south 
or  south-west,  from  Edmonton  or  Vancouver,  but  the  first  white  men 
came  from  the  east  and  north-east,  groping  their  way  through  harsh 
forest  and  the  Land  of  the  Little  Sticks,  following  strange  water¬ 
ways  in  their  quest  for  rich  furs  and  an  overland  passage  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Peter  Pond  led  the  first  white  men  from  the  rivers 
of  Hudson's  Bay  across  the  height  of  land  into  the  Mackenzie  River 
basin,  and  within  a  few  short  years  his  successor  in  daring 
achievement,  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  forced  his  canoe  up  the 
swift-flowing  Peace  River  to  its  headwaters,  crossed  over  to  the 
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westerly  watershed  and  reached  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  July  of  1793, 
completing  the  first  overland  crossing  of  the  North  American  con¬ 
tinent. 

In  one  swift  voyage  Mackenzie  had  penetrated  the  continent, 
but  his  route  was  so  treacherous  that  his  discovery  did  not 
initiate  the  trade  of  which  he  had  dreamed.  The  restless,  eddying 
river  which  he  had  explored  to  its  southern  source  cut  its  deep 
valley  through  country  rich  in  furs  and  wild  game,  and  for  a  cen¬ 
tury  after  Mackenzie's  voyage,  fur  traders  ruled  the  Peace  River 
from  lonely  clusters  of  rough  log  buildings  huddled  along  the 
winding  river  and  dwarfed  by  the  great  hills  rising  to  the  plateau 
above . 

Meanwhile  the  rising  tide  of  pioneers  swept  over  the 
American  plains  and  up  on  to  the  Canadian  prairies.  The  flood 
would  inevitably  have  spilled  over  the  rough  barrier  into  the 
Peace  River  Country,  but  its  coming  was  precipitated  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  gold  along  the  banks  of  the  distant  Klondike  River. 
Although  the  frantic  scramble  to  the  gold  fields  centred  along  the 
Pacific  coast,  fool-hardy  hundreds  attempted  an  overland  route 
east  of  the  Rockies  through  the  Peace  River  Country.  Inadequately 
supplied,  pitifully  ignorant,  they  trudged  north  from  Edmonton 
seeking  Eldorado.  They  found  instead  the  stark  reality  of  wilder¬ 
ness.  Most  turned  back,  some  died  of  scurvy  or  starvation.  A 
handful  reached  the  gold  fields.  But  in  their  frenzied  pursuit 
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of  wealth,  they  publicized  the  Peace  River  at  the  very  time  that 
the  southern  prairies  were  being  filled. 

Within  a  decade  hopeful  ranchers  and  farmers  were  probing 
the  barrier  of  hills  and  muskeg,  seeking  the  prairies  of  ‘'the  last 
great  west,"  the  Peace  River  Country.  The  way  was  hard  for  heavy 
farm  wagons  floundering  through  mud  or,  on  runners,  through  deep, 
silent  snow  for  three  hundred,  sometimes  five  hundred  miles, 
toiling  up  and  down  the  countless  coulees  which  slice  the  country¬ 
side.  And  even  when  the  open  plateau  and  long  gentle  slopes 
toward  the  magnificent  river  were  reached,  still  there  was  no  easy 
prosperity:  the  winters  were  cruel  and  there  was  no  railway,  no 

market . 

The  pioneers  who  settled  the  Peace  River  Country  came  from 
other  parts  of  Canada,  from  the  United  States  and  Europe,  but  they 
endured  together  the  slow,  heavy  beginnings,  the  harshness  of  dark 
winters.  They  are  to  this  day  a  solid  people,  remembering  with 
pride  their  early  isolation,  the  sense  that  theirs  was  a  land 
apart.  To  them  no  river  is  as  beautiful  as  the  Peace  River,  no 
scene  as  beloved  as  the  one  at  the  junction  of  the  Peace  and  Smoky 
Rivers.  And  after  fifty  years  they  still  speak  of  the  southern 
prairies  as  'outside.' 

They  were  a  hard-working  people  who  came,  yet  they  were 
also  rebels  and  adventurers  or  they  would  not  have  tried  their  for¬ 
tunes  in  the  harsh  north.  But  adventure  does  not  live  long  in 
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man's  soul.  It  fades  into  memories  and  stories  of  the  'early' 
days.  Only  the  drifter,  the  nomad,  living  by  the  freedom  of  the 
moment,  is  careless  of  roots  which  others  sink  deep  into  the 
virgin  soil. 
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Ben  Bennett's  old  car  jolted  off  the  narrow  wooden  bridge 
which  spans  Wolf  Creek  and  wheezingly  began  the  laborious  struggle 
up  the  winding  road.  Uncertainty  that  they  would  gain  the  next 
hairpin  turn  silenced  his  passenger,  to  Ben's  relief.  But  they 
had  not  conquered  the  last  rise  when  Mrs.  Smith  relaxed  her  bulk 
with  an  indignant  snort.  "Them  ruts  sure  ain't  changed  in  ten 
years!  You  should  see  the  new  super  speedways  we  got  in  Toronto. 

Y 'hardly  know  there's  a  hill  in  miles." 

This  attitude  stung  Ben  to  speech.  "No  need  for  a  good 
road  here.  Most  folks  go  around  by  White  Prairie  now.  There's 
a  dandy  bridge  and  new  gravel  road.  But  Lizzie  and  me  don't 
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make  much  time,  so  we  still  come  the  short  way  home." 

Mrs.  Smith  sniffed.  "Reckon  things  ain't  changed  much 
around  here  in  ten  years.  Long  as  Ole  still  has  the  store.  Wolf 
Coulee'll  be  near  the  same."  Then,  triumphantly,  "There's  the 
Higgins'  place.  Only  thing  different  there  is  a  bigger  pile  of 
tin  cans  outside  the  shack.  The  place  is  an  eyesore." 

Ben  bestowed  a  wrathful  glance  on  his  companion.  It  was 
just  his  luck  to  have  run  into  her  in  Peace  River.  Funny  thing 
if  she  was  "dying,  just  dying"  to  see  the  wife  when  she  had  not 
bothered  to  write  all  these  years.  She  just  wanted  to  snoop 
around.  Well,  if  she  wanted  to  find  out  how  things  stood  in  Wolf 
Coulee  after  ten  years,  he  would  show  her.  A  sly  smile  spread 
over  his  weathered  face,  and  he  slowed  for  the  approaching  cross¬ 
roads.  Mrs.  Smith  turned  from  the  window  with  surprise.  "You 
don't  need  to  turn  here!"  she  cried  over  the  clash  of  gears. 

Ben  deliberated  as  he  swung  the  car  from  the  brink  of 
the  ditch.  "Thought  you'd  want  to  see  the  old  place." 

"Oh,  no.  That's  awful  good  of  you,  Ben,  but  yuh  don't 
need  to  go  out  of  your  way.  I  don't  care  about  seeing  the  old 
place.  I've  never  give  it  a  thought  for  years."  There  was 
defiance  in  her  voice.  "Len's  got  a  fine  job  in  Toronto.  Why, 
he's  head  man  of  one  of  them  packing  rooms  in  the  factory.  He 
never  did  take  to  farming,  of  course.  A  man  can't  hardly  make  a 
decent  living  on  farming  in  this  country  unless  he  owns  near  a 
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township  of  land.  Not  with  crops  and  weather  and  prices  against 
you." 

"That  depends,"  Ben  mused.  "Sometimes  you'd  just  be  sur¬ 
prised."  He  pointed  to  colored  streamers  tied  on  to  a  barbed 
wire  fence.  "There's  a  couple  of  oil  outfits  further  up  that 
north  road,  sinking  test  holes." 

"Oil?  In  Wolf  Coulee?" 

"Oil  all  over  the  dad-blamed  Peace  River  Country.  Never 
know  when  we'll  wake  up  millionaires."  He  did  not  remind  her 
that  in  most  cases  Wolf  Coulee  farmers  had  no  oil  rights  to  their 
land. 

Mrs.  Smith  snorted  at  such  speculation.  "Folks  in  Toronto 
never  heard  of  the  Peace  River."  Having  put  the  matter  in  per¬ 
spective,  she  turned  her  attention  to  the  fields  of  ripening 
grain. 

Finally  Ben  spoke.  "There's  your  old  place.  Same  as  she 
always  was,"  he  added  slyly. 

Surveying  the  gray  huddle  of  deserted  buildings,  Mrs. 

Smith  sighed.  "Things  sure  go  to  ruin  in  a  hurry.  I  never 
would'a  known  the  place.  A  body  feels  guilty  after  he's  worked 
hard  on  a  place  to  leave  it  fall  to  pieces."  She  wiped  away  a 
pretended  tear  with  her  pudgy  hand.  "I'm  awful  glad  Len  never 
seen  his  dear  farm  look  this  way." 

They  were  past  now  and  climbing  a  gentle  rise.  Mrs.  Smith's 
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eye  was  caught  by  the  aluminum  roof  of  a  modern  cattle  shed, 
glinting  in  the  sun.  "Well,  my  stars  I"  she  exclaimed  as  the  car 
rattled  nearer.  "Who's  got  the  old  Blair  place  now?" 

Ben  seemed  not  to  hear.  As  he  had  hoped,  Mrs.  Smith  was 
missing  no  detail  in  the  array  of  freshly  painted  buildings  in 
the  barnyard.  She  saw  the  row  of  five  granaries  standing  beyond 
the  rectangle  of  the  main  yard,  formed  by  chicken  house,  machine 
shed,  low-roofed  barn,  and  feed  corral.  There  was  a  windmill 
for  generating  electricity,  a  garden  plot  decorously  sheltered 
by  a  grove  of  poplars,  and,  apart  on  a  knoll,  an  attractive  two- 
storey  white  house. 

Mrs.  Smith  turned  to  Ben.  "Who  did  you  say  lives  there 

now?" 

"Joe  Blair!"  Ben's  voice  betrayed  bounteous  glee. 

"Joe  Blair!" 

Ben  nodded,  unable  to  restrain  the  grin  which  was  spreading 
over  his  brown  features. 

"But  that's  impossible!"  Her  voice  shrilled  with  excite¬ 
ment.  "Joe  Blair  is  the  laziest  coot  in  the  whole  country!  He's 
got  no  energy,  no  get  up  and  go,  no  -  no  nothing  except  kids! 

The  only  time  I  seen  him  move  fast  was  in  a  ball  game.  The 
impossible  don't  happen.  You  ain't  telling  the  truth,  Ben  Bennet!" 

But  it  is  Joe  Blair's.  Mrs ♦  Smith.  You  remember  only  how 
things  were  ten  years  ago. • . • 
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CHAPTER  I 


Throughout  the  Peace  River  Country,  from  the  wide  southern 
slopes  rising  toward  the  icy  pyramids  of  distant  mountains,  to  the 
isolated  little  prairies  in  the  north,  the  rite  of  spring  seeding 
had  been  concluded.  Against  the  many  uncontrollable  forces  - 
drought,  heavy  rains,  hail,  frost,  even  snow  -  which  may  prevail 
before  harvest,  the  farmer  offers  diligence.  And  the  man  who  does 
not  respect  his  brief  power  is  indeed  foolhardy. 

In  Wolf  Coulee,  that  triangular  district  wedged  between  two 
coulees  and  separated  from  the  older  settled  districts  by  the 
ridges  of  the  Pine  Hills,  Bert  Henley  was  building  a  new  granary, 
John  Harvey  was  off  to  Grande  Prairie  to  buy  some  purebred  heifers, 
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and  Old  Man  Schmidt  was  brushing.  Only  Joe  Blair  was  not  finished 
seeding.  On  this  particular  afternoon  Joe  was  not  even  in  the 
field,  but  tinkering  with  a  dilapidated  drill  in  his  barnyard.  In 
a  district  where  most  people  were  conscious  but  few  fussy  about 
appearance  of  their  farms,  Joe's  was  outstanding  in  its  untidiness. 
The  fences  around  his  half-section  of  land  were  more  often  down 
than  up,  the  culvert  in  his  driveway  was  always  broken.  Around 
the  old  log  house  and  its  attendant  woodpile,  his  wife's  hand 
could  be  seen;  but  the  barnyard  was  undeniably  Joe's  doing.  From 
the  log  barn  with  its  leaning  corral  to  the  squat,  sod-roofed 
chicken  house,  from  the  muddy  dam  on  the  east  to  the  dirt-caked 
pig  pen  on  the  west,  the  barnyard  was  a  clutter  of  mouldy  heaps 
of  straw,  old  wagon  wheels  and  bits  of  cast-off  machinery.  Joe, 
working  at  his  drill,  was  unperturbed  by  his  surroundings. 

"Doggone,"  he  complained  with  elaborate  puzzlement,  shoving 
back  the  curled  brim  of  his  stained  hat  so  that  his  upper  forehead 
gleamed  unexpectedly  white  above  his  tanned  face,  "you'd  think 
this  drill  was  the  granddaddy  of  every  drill  in  Wolf  Coulee,  the 
way  she's  cutting  up.  Now  wouldn't  yuh,  Tub?" 

The  round  little  girl  kneeling  in  the  foxtail  beside  him 
nodded  her  head  wisely.  "Yeah."  Then  she  smiled  and  her  plump 
red  cheeks  became  more  than  ever  like  bright  red  apples. 

Joe  began  to  whistle  between  his  teeth,  and  for  a  time  he 
seemed  to  forget  the  child  as  he  squatted  beside  the  machine. 
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He  seemed  absorbed  in  his  task,  but  at  the  first  alien  sound  he 
looked  up.  It  was  only  Mrs.  Joe  at  the  clothes-line.  His 
whistling  died  for  a  moment. 

Tub  spoke  into  the  silence.  "Sandy  coming  today I" 

Joe  sat  back  on  his  heels,  glad  of  a  respite.  "How  is  she? 
Yuh  sure  it's  today?" 

Tub  studied  his  lean  face  uncertainly,  then,  as  he  winked 
at  her,  she  smiled  sheepishly  and  reached  up  with  grubby  fingers 
to  trace  the  deep  line  of  his  smile  from  his  nose  to  his  chin. 

She  was  vaguely  aware  of  what  Hugh  would  have  said  to  her  for 
letting  Dad  fool  her. 

"Yuh  bet  yer  boots  Sandy's  cornin'  home  today,"  Joe  assured 
her.  Then  the  laughter  ebbed  from  his  voice.  "But  if  Ben  don't 
hurry  up,  we'll  be  all  done  seeding  'fore  he  gets  here." 

He  glanced  up  at  the  afternoon  sun,  then,  restless,  he  stood 
up  and  flexed  his  shoulders.  From  the  ground  Tub's  glance  passed 
uncritically  upward  from  worn  boots  laced  with  string  to  non¬ 
descript,  patched  overalls  until,  head  tipped  far  back,  she  gazed 
expectantly  at  the  weathered  face  with  its  faded  blue  eyes  and 
stubbly  chin. 

Joe  was  looking  once  more  past  the  debris  of  the  yard  and 
beyond  the  gray  log  house  to  the  road.  A  few  hens  that  had  wand¬ 
ered  across  the  ditch  to  scratch  in  the  weeds  by  the  roadside  were 
the  only  sign  of  life.  His  gaze  wandered  across  the  road  to  his 
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south  quarter  stretching  toward  the  coulee  banks  and  the  blue 
horizon  of  the  Pine  Hills.  Hopefully  he  brought  his  attention 
back  to  the  road.  There  was  no  movement. 

"You'd  think  there' d  be  somebody  goin'  by!  Fred  must  of 
got  beat  at  that  game  at  Ole's  night  before  last,"  Joe  mused. 
"Ain't  seen  hide  nor  hair  of  'ira  since." 

Inside  the  low  barn  the  calf  bawled  for  its  mother.  Four 
ducks  flew  overhead  and  glided  downward  to  disappear  in  the  north 
field.  "Sure  lots  of  ponds  for  'em  this  spring."  Then  he  looked 
down  at  Tub.  "Shucks!"  he  exclaimed,  "your  old  dad's  kinda  pokin'. 
Reluctantly  he  went  back  to  work. 

But  when  he  heard  the  car  coming  from  the  west,  he  was 
quickly  on  his  feet.  "What  d'yuh  think.  Tub?"  he  asked,  his  eyes 
gleaming.  "Think  it's  Ben?" 

Tub  was  already  running,  her  fat  little  body  rocking  from 
side  to  side.  Joe  sprinted  after  her,  scooping  her  into  his  arms. 
When  Ben's  green  sedan  appeared  over  the  rise  in  the  road,  Joe 
and  Tub  were  at  the  gate  waving  enthusiastic  welcomes. 

Sandy  was  not  in  the  car. 

Joe's  eagerness  fled  and  his  tanned  face  tightened  with 
alarm.  "What's  up,  Ben?" 

"Nothin's  wrong,"  drawled  Ben  as  he  approached  the  gate. 

"The  nurses  just  like  Sandy.  Think  they  should  keep  her  another 
while.  So  I  said  you  had  lots  more  at  home  and  wouldn't  mind." 
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Joe's  expression  eased,  but  as  his  wife  appeared  from  the 
house  with  Joey  in  her  arms,  he  repeated  his  question.  "What's 
up,  Ben?" 

"Hello,  Ben,"  called  Mrs.  Joe  in  her  full  voice  as  she 
hurried  forward.  "Didn't  you  make  it  to  town?" 

"Oh,  sure,  but  the  Doc  says  Sandy  needs  to  stay  in  the 
hospital  a  while  longer.  I  said  I'd  go  in  to  town  next  Thursday 
and  bring  her  home." 

"Thursday!"  cried  Joe,  exchanging  bewildered  glances  with 
his  wife. 

"That's  near  another  week,"  protested  Mrs.  Joe.  "Nobody's 
in  the  nospital  that  long  for  tonsils!" 

"Like  I  said,  the  nurses  think  she's  cute.  Here,  I  got  a 
letter  from  her,"  Ben  added  as  he  handed  a  creased  sheet  of  note- 
paper  to  Mrs.  Joe.  She  put  the  baby  down  and  eagerly  unfolded  it., 
holding  it  so  that  Joe  could  read  with  her.  Ben  watched  them  for 
a  moment.  "Well,"  he  said,  running  a  thick  hand  across  his  brow, 
"guess  I'll  be  going  along."  He  turned  toward  the  car,  then 
added  uncomfortably,  "She  looks  fine." 

Mrs.  Joe  looked  at  him  searchingly.  "Didn't  the  doctor 
say  why  she  had  to  stay?" 

Ben  shook  his  head.  "All  clear  of  kids?"  he  asked  as  he 
heaved  himself  across  the  front  seat.  The  motor  roared  and  the 


car  rolled  forward 
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"Much  obliged,  Ben,”  Mrs.  Joe  called  after  him,  while  Joe 
absently  saluted  the  dust  of  the  car  and  the  children  waved  vigor¬ 
ously.  Neither  adult  moved  until  Ben  had  turned  north  at  the 
quarter  mile  corner. 

"Well!"  said  Mrs.  Joe,  turning  toward  the  house.  Joe 
followed  absently,  still  watching  the  dust  settle  on  the  lonely 
road.  "Doggone,"  he  muttered,  "another  week!  The  kids* 11  sure 
be  plumb  disgusted." 

"They* 11  be  along  from  school  pretty  soon."  Mrs.  Joe  spoke 
more  briskly  and  bent  down  for  Joey.  She  scooped  up  the  flaxen 
toddler,  whose  shirt  and  diaper  were  smudged  by  dust.  "I’ll  put 
some  pants  on  Joey  and  you  can  take  him  to  meet  the  others,"  she 
said  to  Tub.  "That  way  I’ll  get  the  wash  cleaned  up." 

Joe  stooped  to  follow  her  through  the  doorway.  The  dim 
light  deceived  him  for  a  moment  and  he  narrowly  avoided  a  tub  of 
scummed  water.  The  air  was  heavy  with  smells  of  soap  and  stale 
wash  water.  Mrs.  Joe  sighed  wearily.  "I’ll  have  to  start  washing 
outside  on  fine  days,"  she  said.  "Sometimes  I  think  we  should 
move  the  stove  out.  It  would  save  packing  a  lot  of  water  in  and 
out." 

Joe  crossed  the  crowded  room  which  was  both  kitchen  and 
living  room  and,  at  night,  the  boys'  bedroom.  But  the  couch  was 
piled  high  with  fresh  washing,  so  he  pulled  the  bench  out  from 
under  the  big  round  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  sat  on  it. 
"She  sounds  awful  homesick,"  he  mourned. 
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Mrs.  Joe  shooed  the  baby  away  from  the  door  with  cookies 
for  himself  and  Tub,  and  watched  as  the  two  children  started  to¬ 
ward  the  road.  "Tell  Dave  and  Hugh  they’re  to  carry  him  if  he 
gets  tired,"  she  called.  She  turned  back  into  the  house,  a  sturdy, 
thick-waisted  woman  with  strong  arms,  and  pulled  the  wash  tub  to 
one  side.  She  began  folding  diapers.  "Sandy' 11  get  along  fine," 
she  assured  Joe  in  the  tone  of  one  who  has  dispensed  much  comfort. 
"I  wish  I  knew  why  the  doctor  was  keeping  her,  though.  It  don't 
seem  like  he  should  need  to." 

She  looked  over  at  Joe,  who  was  leaning  gloomily  on  the 
table.  He  had  taken  his  hat  off  and  was  creasing  and  uncreasing 
the  fold  in  its  crown  as  he  gazed  out  the  south  windows.  In 
profile  his  nose  and  chin  were  sharp,  and  his  coveralls  hung 
loosely  on  his  thin  body.  Daisy's  broad  face  softened  and  she 
went  over  to  put  a  big  hand  on  his  shoulder.  ''Don’t  worry,  Joe. 

She  says  the  nurses  gave  her  a  jigsaw  puzzle  and  apple  juice  to 
drink  -  she's  never  had  that  before.  When  she  gets  home  she'll 
feel  important,  having  so  much  to  tell  the  others." 

Joe  shook  his  head.  "Sandy  don't  care  about  being  a  big 
shot."  He  looked  up.  "Yuh  really  think  she's  okay?" 

Daisy's  cheeks  rounded  in  a  smile.  "Sure  she  is., 

Nothing's  the  matter.  And  just  think,"  she  added  cheerfully, 
"you'll  be  able  to  finish  up  seeding  before  she  comes." 

Joe  snorted.  "Yeah." 
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His  wife's  smile  faded.  She  went  back  to  folding  clothes. 
There  was  no  sound  but  the  buzzing  of  flies  at  the  window.  "There 
won't  be  no  crop  if  you  don't  get  it  in,"  she  said  quietly. 

Joe  looked  at  her  solid  back.  "Yeah,"  he  said  again,  but 
this  time  he  swung  a  long  leg  over  the  bench.  "Tell  Dave  to  come 
out  to  the  field  when  he  gets  home?"  He  went  out  into  the 
brilliant  sunshine. 

Tub  had  passed  on  the  news  when  she  and  Joey  met  the  other 
children  on  the  road,  so  that,  childlike,  they  had  almost  for¬ 
gotten  by  suppertime  that  this  was  the  day  Sandy  should  have 
come.  Except  Roy.  A  slight  boy  of  seven,  his  freckles  and  red 
hair  emphasizing  the  natural  pallor  of  his  skin,  he  did  not  join 
the  other  children's  greedy  race  to  see  who  could  pass  his  plate 
for  a  second  helping  of  stew  before  Dad  had  begun  his  first.  As 
usual,  Hugh  won.  He  was  still  chewing  as  he  passed  his  plate. 
"More,  please!"  he  sang  triumphantly. 

"That's  good  stew,  Dad,  isn't  it?"  Carol  demanded  impishly. 

Joe  looked  mournfully  at  the  five  young  faces  around  the 
table.  Hugh's  face  shone  with  suppressed  fun  and  Carol's  was 
round  and  laughing.  Dave  smiled  quietly  and  Tub  was  beaming, 
although  her  face  was  smeared  with  food.  Only  Roy  was  thoughtful. 
Joe  winked  at  him.  "If  your  mother  wasn't  such  a  darned  good  cook, 
I'd  get  more  to  eat  around  here,  eh,  Roy?" 

Mrs.  Joe  smiled  from  the  kitchen  end  of  the  table.  "Carol, 
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pass  your  poor  father  the  bread,"  she  said  sympathetically. 

Hugh's  hazel  eyes  gleamed.  "Dad's  starving,  plumb  starv¬ 
ing,"  he  mocked,  and  poked  Dave  in  the  ribs,  jiggling  his  arm  so 
that  Dave's  milk  spilt  over  the  worn  oilcloth. 

"Ah,  look  what  you  made  me  do,"  grumbled  Dave. 

"Davy,  Davy,  kinda  likes  Sadie,"  chanted  Hugh  quickly. 

Dave  flushed  scarlet  and  pushed  his  chair  back  abruptly. 
"I'll  wipe  it  up,"  he  muttered. 

Mrs.  Joe  frowned  at  Hugh,  who  began,  "But  you  should  see 
the  way  -  "  when  Roy's  voice  cut  into  his  older  brother's.  "Why 
can't  Sandy  come  home  till  next  week?"  he  demanded.  "I've  got 
something  to  show  her  and  next  week  might  be  too  late."  His  brown 
eyes  were  unhappy. 

"We  don't  just  know,"  explained  Mrs.  Joe,  "but  we  all  want 
Sandy  to  be  well  and  strong  when  she  does  come  home." 

"Guess  she  wouldn't  last  long  here  anyways  else,"  commented 
Hugh  cheerfully.  He  lifted  his  plate  as  Dave  swished  the  dish¬ 
cloth  over  the  spilt  milk.  "I  heard  Mrs.  Smith  telling  Mrs. 
Bennett  that  when  the  Blair  gang  went  past  on  the  road  she  had  to 
close  all  the  windows  to  keep  out  the  noise,  and  she  didn't  know 
how  the  baby  was  still  kicking  in  this  roughhouse." 

"Shame  on  you,  Hugh,"  Carol  reprimanded  him  with  the 
dignity  of  twelve  years.  "You  shouldn't  listen  to  gossip.  Mother 
says  it  isn't  nice. 
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"Not  about  us,  anyways,"  the  boy  replied. 

"Yuh  know,"  said  Joe  slowly,  emerging  from  thought.  "About 
next  Thursday.  We  oughta  rig  up  something  special." 

Roy's  face  gleamed  with  excitement.  "Something  really 
special  like  the  Christmas  tree  and  a  birthday  all  together." 

Hugh  brightened.  "Let's  get  her  one  of  them  Great  Dane 
pups  Ole's  got!  He  told  me  I  could  have  one,"  he  reminded  his 
mother. 

To  Mrs.  Joe's  relief,  Carol  pooh-poohed  the  idea.  "Sandy 
likes  dogs  okay,  but  we've  got  two.  Be  original." 

Quickly  suggestions  were  offered.  They  could  build  a  new 
swing  between  the  two  balm  of  Gileads  in  front  of  the  house.  Or 
a  raft  for  swimming  in  the  dam?  Perhaps,  suggested  Carol,  their 
mother  could  make  Sandy  a  pretty  dress.  Hugh  wanted  a  big  cake 
with  lots  of  chocolate  icing.  But  nothing  was  just  right.  In 
desperation  Mrs.  Joe  suggested  one  minute's  'thinking'  time,  and 
sound  was  strangely  suspended  in  the  crowded  room.  Then  young 
Joey,  who  had  been  playing  on  the  floor,  captured  a  frolicking 
kitten  by  its  tail  and  was  abruptly  scratched.  The  resultant 
shrieks  exploded  everyone  from  thought.  Mrs.  Joe  ran  to  pick  up 
the  child,  Carol  to  comfort  her  kitten;  and  above  the  confusion  Roy 
shouted  triumphantly,  "Let's  make  her  a  doll's  house!" 

"A  what?" 


"A  doll's  house!" 
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"Hey,”  demanded  Hugh,  "how  about  a  trapper's  cabin?" 

"No,  no!"  protested  the  younger  ones. 

"Sandy  would  like  a  princess  doll's  house,"  cried  Carol. 
"With  feather  beds!  Wouldn't  she.  Mom?" 

Mrs.  Joe  was  forced  to  take  sides.  "I  really  think  she 
would,  Hugh." 

"Dave  can  be  carpenter!"  broke  in  Roy. 

A  pleased  blush  spread  over  the  older  boy's  face. 

"Even  your  ears  are  red.,’/  Carol  mocked.  Then,  relenting, 

she  turned  quickly  to  Joe.  "How  are  we  going  to  make  it.  Dad?" 

The  children  leaned  forward  expectantly. 

"Well,  now  ...  There's  a  wooden  box  about  the  right  size 
round  somewheres.  Ole  put  the  groceries  in  it  last  week,"  he 
suggested. 

Stuffing  a  piece  of  bread  into  his  mouth,  Hugh  slithered 

off  his  chair  and  dashed  outside.  He  was  back  almost  before  the 

screen  door  had  finished  banging,  still  chewing  triumphantly  and 
holding  up  a  rectangular  box. 

Joe  nodded  approval.  "That's  solid,  and  if  this  princess 
of  Sandy's  ain't  very  big,  it  should  make  her  a  jim-dandy  house." 

Hugh  voiced  the  next  problem.  "What'll  we  make  the  tables 
and  stuff  out  of?" 

Joe  threw  his  wife  a  questioning  look.  "It'll  have  to  be 


dough,  won't  it?" 
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She  nodded,  "That  makes  good  furniture,  except  it  dries 

out." 

Roy  was  obviously  disappointed.  "Gosh,  that's  what  we  use 
any  old  time." 

"Could  we  whittle  tables  and  beds  and  stuff  out  of  poplar?" 
Dave  asked  cautiously. 

Even  Joe  looked  incredulous,  but  Roy's  face  was  radiant. 
"That  would  make  Sandy's  house  pretty  special!" 

Eventually  the  others  agreed.  Mrs.  Joe  was  the  last  to 
give  in  to  the  extravagant  idea.  "Joe,  you  will  work  on  the  land 
while  school's  in?" 

"Com 'on,  Dad.  Let's  you  and  me  and  Dave  get  some  trees 
chopped  down,"  Hugh  cried. 

"Tonight?"  Mrs.  Joe  exclaimed.  "It's  too  late  tonight. 

You  can  dream  about  the  things  you'll  make,  and  tomorrow  after 
school  we'll  start.  The  week-end's  coming  up." 

Her  decision  was  accepted  reluctantly.  "Well,  anyway, 
it's  my  turn  to  milk  tonight,  so  I  don't  have  to  do  dishes,"  Carol 
comforted  herself. 

"Who  helps  you?"  asked  Joe  innocently. 

The  girl  laughed.  "You  know  you  do,  Dad!"  She  sprang  up 
from  the  table.  "Bet  we  can  finish  before  those  slow-poke  boys 
do  the  dishes." 

"Bet  you  can't,"  responded  Hugh,  running  for  the  dishpan. 
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For  a  time  a  restless  sleep  veiled  the  household  like  the 
darkness  which  lay  over  the  land  but  could  not  conquer  the  clear 
northern  sky.  Midnight  was  not  long  past  when,  imperceptibly, 
the  north-eastern  horizon  began  to  brighten.  There  were  no 
streaks  of  dawn,  no  clouds,  only  a  luminous  light  which  was 
softly  diffused  upward  into  the  immeasureable  blue  and  out  over 
the  shadowed  earth.  In  the  dawn  the  dark  mass  of  bush  seemed 
to  tighten  around  the  breaks  of  cultivated  land,  as  if  stealthily 
binding  the  sleeping  invader.  Growing  light  etched  the  poplars 
of  Joe's  pasture  and  silhouetted  the  farm  buildings,  betraying 
skeletal  defects  -  broken  poles  in  the  corral  fence  gaping  against 
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the  clear  sky,  the  sagging  ridge  pole  of  the  house.  The  farm¬ 
stead  was  at  this  moment  unguarded,  vulnerable....  Then  a 
rooster  crowed  brazenly  and  the  yellow  rim  of  the  sun,  no  longer 
concealed,  shone  through  the  upper-most  branches  of  the  trees. 

Roy  watched  the  broad  beams  of  sunshine  slanting  through 
the  small  east  window  above  Dave's  cot.  He  knew  it  was  not  yet 
four  o'clock,  but  he  turned  his  slight  body,  squeaking  the  aged 
springs  of  the  couch,  and  jostled  Hugh's  arm.  "G'on,"  muttered 
Hugh  and  turned  over. 

"Hugh!  Hugh!  Are  you  awake?"  whispered  Roy  eagerly, 
sitting  bolt  upright. 

Hugh  groaned. 

"Do  you  suppose  we  could  make  one  of  those  beds  with 
curtains  around  it?  I  saw  a  princess's  bed  in  a  book  at  school 
and  that's  how  it  looked.  Don't  you  think  we  could  make  one 
like  that?" 

Hugh  rolled  back  to  face  Roy  and  sleepily  half-opened 
one  eye.  Then  quickly  he  sat  upright.  "Wh'd'yuh  say  about  a 
bed?" 

"Sh-sh-sh!  Could  we  make  one  with  curtains  around  it?'* 

"What  for?" 

"Because  princesses  always  have  them" 

Hugh  rubbed  his  thatch  of  brown  hair.  "Guess  so.  Say, 

I  was  thinking  that  we  could  divide  the  rooms  with  some  heavy 
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cardboard." 

"How  many  -"  The  boys  started  guiltily  and  tried  to 
hide  under  the  bedclothes  as  Joe,  his  hair  tousled,  emerged  from 
the  far  bedroom. 

"Hey,  you  kids.  What's  the  idea?"  he  growled.  Then  he 
grinned.  "Makin'  plans?" 

Making  plans  continued  as  one  by  one  the  family  gathered. 
Hugh  fetched  the  bear  rug  from  his  parents'  bedroom.  "This'll 
make  it  a  real  paw-wow!"  he  offered,  half  in  earnest. 

The  conference  went  on  through  breakfast  and  slowed  the 
three-mile  walk  to  school  so  that  Miss  Ellis  frowned  as  four  of 
her  seventeen  scholars  trooped  in  fifteen  minutes  late.  And  when 
the  children  arrived  home  again,  Joe  hurried  out  from  the  shade 
of  the  barn,  where  he  had  been  unobtrusively  sitting  for  several 
hours  sharpening  his  jackknife  and  visualizing  a  doll's  house 
that  would  end  all  doll's  houses,  and  greeted  them  with,  "About 
time!  I  been  thinkin* . . . ."  He  picked  up  a  stick  and  began 
drawing  the  outline  of  a  house  in  the  dust  of  the  yard.  The 
children  and  the  two  big  family  dogs  gathered  around.  Mrs.  Joe, 
who  had  not  seen  Joe  appear  from  hiding  but  could  guess  his 
accomplishments  of  the  afternoon,  did  not  join  the  group  until 
Roy  ran  into  the  house  to  ask  her  opinion  on  making  a  dining 
room.  "There's  got  to  be  a  dining  room,"  Carol  was  protesting 
as  Roy  and  his  mother  came  out. 

"What  for?"  Hugh  wanted  to  know. 
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Carol  drew  herself  disdainfully  erect.  "Because  all  big 
houses  have  them,  dummy.  Bert  Henley* s  new  house  has." 

"Yeah,"  drawled  Hugh,  "But  they  eat  in  the  kitchen  anyways. 

?"I  often  thought  it'd  be  pretty  nice  to  have  a  dining  room  with 
a  big  table  where  everybody  could  do  homework,"  said  Mrs.  Joe. 

"Mother I"  protested  Hugh.  "Who's  goin'  to  do  homework!" 

Mrs.  Joe  smiled  wisely.  "Isn't  this  a  house  for  a  real 
princess?" 

"By  gosh,  Hugh,  your  Mom's  got  the  idea!"  Joe  cried. 

And  he  swung  Daisy  around  and  around  as  if  to  dance,  then  stopped 
as  abruptly  and  turned  to  Dave.  "We  could  make  a  nice  table  and 
chairs  for  it,  an*  maybe  a  cabinet  for  dishes  and  things,  eh?" 

The  dining  room  was  included.  "And  a  big  kitchen,"  said 
Mrs.  Joe  firmly,  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  enterprise. 

"Now,  Mother,"  Joe  protested,  "That's  goin'  a  mite  too 
far.  What  does  Sandy's  princess  need  with  a  kitchen?" 

"Every  woman  needs  a  kitchen,"  she  replied  positively. 

"One  with  lots  of  room  and  cupboards  and  a  wide  stove  instead 
of  a  little  one  like  we  have  and  -  why,  maybe  even  a  big  sink 
with  running  water  in  the  taps!  Like  some  folks  in  town  have 
got." 

"Wouldn't  be  much  of  a  house  without  some  place  to  cook 
food,"  Hugh  agreed. 

"You  would  think  of  that,"  mocked  Carol  and  dodged  behind 


Joe  as  Hugh  lunged. 
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"This  is  going  to  be  just  like  a  real  house!"  Roy  breathed 
happily,  and  the  family  all  nodded.  A  house  with  a  living  room, 
bedroom,  dining  room  and  kitchen  was  indeed  a  real  house  for  one 
little  princess. 

But  how  to  furnish  these  four  rooms  -  that  discussion 
was  so  complex  that  it  continued  through  supper  and  into  the 
evening.  Long  before  every  detail  was  arranged  the  baby  bad 
been  put  to  bed  in  his  parents'  bedroom.  Even  Tub,  determined 
as  she  was  to  share  in  all  the  plans,  had  fallen  asleep  on  the 
Winnipeg  couch  and  had  to  be  carried  into  the  girls'  tiny  bed¬ 
room.  "Anyways,"  Joe  exclaimed  cheerfully  as  he  watched  the 
boys  pulling  their  bed  clothes  from  under  the  couch,  "We're  sure 
set  for  tomorrow!" 

Fortunately  'tomorrow'  was  Saturday  so  that  the  question 
of  playing  hookey  from  school  need  not  arise.  There  was  a  job 
for  everyone.  Joe  and  Hugh  chopped  down  several  straight  young 
poplars  from  the  edge  of  the  pasture  and  set  to  work  sawing  them 
into  short  lengths.  Dave  began  whittling  a  chunk  of  wood  for  an 
experimental  chesterfield.  Roy  partitioned  the  wooden  box  with 
sturdy  cardboard.  Mrs.  Joe,  thankful  that  the  sun  was  shining 
and  the  boys  could  work  outside,  dug  out  scraps  of  material  from 
the  many  children's  clothes  she  had  made  and  with  Carol's  help 
began  deciding  colors  of  curtains  and  bedspreads  and  table  cloths. 
Tub  tramped  the  barnyard  in  search  of  soft  little  chicken  feathers 
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for  a  feather  mattress,  and  the  baby  was  kept  busy  carrying  use¬ 
less  little  objects  from  Joe  to  Mrs.  Joe  to  Dave  and  back  to  Joe. 

Dave's  chesterfield  was  a  rough  piece  of  work  and  much 
too  large,  but  the  family  was  delighted  with  the  soft  white  wood. 
"By  gosh,  just  take  a  look  at  that!"  Joe  exclaimed.  "Folks  down 
east  don't  think  much  o'  poplar,  but  that's  all  right.  They 
can  keep  their  oaks  and  maples.  A  fella  can't  never  burn  them 
green.  Shucks,  I  would' a  froze  to  death  those  winters  I  was  out 
trappin*  without  them  poplars.  Lots  of  times  I  burned  all  the 
deadfall  handy  and  had  to  use  young  poplars.  An'  just  look' t 
how  dandy  it  shapes  up." 

Dave  cheerfully  began  another  chesterfield.  He  was  clever 
with  his  fingers  and  his  adolescent  awkwardness  dropped  from  him 
when  he  was  making  things.  Quickly  now  he  shaped  the  back  of  the 
chesterfield,  the  arms,  the  seat,  and  marked  a  little  groove  for 
the  cushions.  The  family  gathered  to  watch  as  he  began  sanding 
the  corners  with  emery  cloth,  polishing  the  white  wood  to  a  soft 
luster. 

Hugh  whistled  admiringly.  "Gosh,  that's  not  so  bad.  It's 
got  sides  and  everything.  Not  like  our  couch." 

"Will  it  all  be  that  nice?"  asked  Roy  hopefully. 

"Of  course  it  will!"  Joe  promised  extravagantly  and  began 
whittling.  Hugh  sanded  for  both  carvers,  liberally  using  Mrs. 
Joe's  stock  of  stove  emeries,  so  that  the  little  hoard  of  furni¬ 
ture  increased  rapidly.  Every  time  another  item  was  finished. 
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Tub  or  Joey  would  examine  it  delightedly  and  then,  with  reverent 
hands,  show  it  to  each  member  of  the  family.  Roy's  face  glowed 
with  intense  excitement  and  his  freckles  were  exclamation  marks 
of  enthusiasm.  Even  Hugh  had  little  interest  in  dinner.  Or 
supper. 

As  the  cool  dimness  of  evening  approached,  the  family 
absently  moved  their  work  into  the  house  so  that  the  floor 
became  cluttered  with  children  and  shavings. 

Joe's  masterpiece  was  the  piano.  It  was  about  four 
inches  long  and  three  inches  tall  and  exact  in  every  detail  down 
to  the  keyboard,  a  tiny  ledge,  slightly  toothmarked.  “Just  look 
at  this,  everybody!"  he  cried,  holding  his  handiwork  close  to 
the  coal  oil  lamp.  "A  good  sharp  knife  sure  makes  a  difference!" 

"It's  pretty!"  Tub  cried. 

"Gosh,"  said  Dave. 

"Oh,  Joe,  that's  the  best  -"  began  Mrs.  Joe,  when  sud¬ 
denly  the  dogs  began  barking  angrily. 

"Oh,  oh,"  warned  Carol  from  the  window,  "here  comes  Mrs. 

Smith." 

"Hugh,  better  go  call  the  dogs." 

"Yeah,"  the  boy  replied,  "they  don't  like  her  either." 

As  he  went  out  the  door  he  added,  "They're  not  so  dumb." 

In  a  few  minutes  Mrs.  Smith's  bulk  appeared  in  the 
narrow  doorway.  "Evening,  Daisy.  Joe.  Thought  I'd  drop  by  and 
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see  how  you  are.”  She  entered  without  invitation.  "Well, 
say,  what's  all  this  here?" 

"A  doll's  house  for  Sandy,"  Roy  explained  eagerly. 

"Well,  ain't  that  cute!  Got  your  seeding  all  done,  eh, 

Joe?" 

"Oh,  pretty  near,"  he  answered  comfortably. 

She  picked  up  the  minature  chesterfield  and  turned  it 
between  thick  fingers.  "That's  real  cute.  Well,  you  can  start 
a  little  fencing.  That  black  yearling  calf  of  yours  was  in  Len's 
winter  wheat  today,  and  if  he  has  to  chase  it  out  once  more  he 
says  it's  going  to  the  pound." 

"That  calf's  a  nuisance,  okay,"  Joe  agreed.  "The  kids 
always  chase  him  home  on  school  days,  though.  If  Len  just  had 
the  south  line  of  his  wheat  fenced 

"None  of  that,  Joe  Blair!"  Mrs.  Smith  cried,  shaking  the 
chesterfield  at  him.  "There’s  herd  law  in  this  district.  We 
don't  have  to  keep  stock  out.  You  got  to  keep  'em  in!  Not 
like  the  old  days  when  some  of  us  had  to  do  all  the  work." 

"Yeah,  well,  maybe  tomorrow  the  kids  can  bring  the  calf 
up  to  the  corral  till  I  get  a  little  time." 

"They  can  do  it  first  thing  in  the  morning."  Mrs.  Joe 
promised  in  the  low  tone  which  always  warned  the  children 
against  further  misdeamenours . 

Mrs.  Smith  did  not  heed  the  tone,  but  she  felt  she  had 
made  her  point,  so  she  settled  herself  on  a  chair,  her  flabby 
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figure  spreading  over  its  sides.  "So  Sandy* s  not  coming  till 
Thursday,  I  hear.  No  complications,  I  hope?  The  poor  little 
thing.  I  wrote  Mildred  to  go  up  to  the  hospital  and  see  her.  She 
likes  the  bank  fine.  Course,  she's  got  lots  of  friends  in  Peace 
River  after  boarding  there  when  she  was  going  to  high  school.  It's 
dear  educating  the  family,  but  Len  and  me  always  figured  we  would. 
Too  bad  you  can't  put  a  little  aside  for  that,  Joe.  Our  boys 
both  got  Grade  IX  before  they  joined  up,  but  we  were  sure  pleased 
when  Mildred  got  her  Grade  XI.  There  ain't  many  from  Wolf  Coulee 
went  further.  Did  I  tell  yuh  the  bank  manager  was  in  Normandy 
with  Jimmy?  Seems  like  a  small  world,  don't  it?" 

For  a  minute  there  was  complete  silence.  The  children 
had  retreated  to  the  couch  and  cot,  from  which  they  surveyed  Mrs. 
Smith  disapprovingly.  Joe  was  gazing  at  the  south  windows  and 
the  shadowy  reflections  which  they  mirrored.  There  was  no  escape. 
Mrs.  Joe,  sitting  at  the  far  end  of  the  table,  broke  the  silence. 
"What  is  it  Jimmy's  doing  now?" 

Mrs.  Smith's  broad  face  beamed.  "He's  making  lots  of 
money.  Working  for  another  insurance  company  near  Hamilton.  He 
thinks  Len  an'  me  should  get  rid  of  the  farm  and  he'll  get  Len  a 
job  down  there." 

She  heaved  herself  erect.  "Sandy* 11  be  terribly  tickled 
with  that  set  of  playthings.  Nice  you've  got  time  for  that  sorta 
thing.  Guess  I  better  be  getting  back.  Got  the  milk  things  to 
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wash  yet.  Your  garden  all  up  yet,  Daisy?  My  potatoes  are  coming 
along  good. ..." 

When  at  last  she  left,  Mrs.  Joe  surveyed  the  exhausted 
audience.  Carol  and  Hugh  were  asleep  on  the  couch,  Dave  was 
yawning,  and  Roy  was  pale  with  weariness.  None  of  them  demurred 
when  Mrs.  Joe  suggested  that  they  go  to  bed. 

"She  kinda  loused  things  up,  didn't  she?"  Joe  was  yawning 
as  he  too  started  for  the  bedroom. 

Mrs.  Joe  was  checking  the  stove.  "She  needn't  come  here 
bragging  about  her  family's  success!"  She  snapped  the  draft  to. 

Joe  stopped  beside  the  stove.  "Yuh  figger  that's  success? 
Maybe.  But  that  Jim  was  always  a  durned  poor  sport.  So's  she. 
Remind  me  to  do  somethin'  'bout  that  fence  one  of  these  days,  eh, 
Daisy?" 

But  in  the  morning  Mrs.  Smith  was  forgotten.  Joe  woke  up 
thinking  that  a  can  of  blue  paint  bought  long  ago  for  the  kitchen 
chairs  would  be  dandy  for  the  outside  of  the  doll's  house.  Hugh 
suggested  cigarette  foil  for  a  mirror,  Mrs.  Joe  thought  of  braid¬ 
ing  rag  rugs  from  thin  strips  of  material,  and  Carol's  inspiration 
was  to  use  the  flour,  salt  and  water  paste  for  making  tiny  plates 
and  bowls  which  could  be  painted  gay  colors. 

At  last  the  doll's  house  stood  complete.  From  the  braided 
rugs  to  the  jaunty  little  chimney  atop  a  shingle  roof,  it  was 
colorful,  charming,  delightful. 
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Roy's  eyes  were  shining.  "Just  wait  till  Sandy  sees  it!" 

The  children  had  been  kneeling  on  the  floor  about  the  doll's 
house.  Now,  as  they  stood  up  reluctantly,  Hugh  warned,  "You  know, 
we'll  have  to  be  awful  careful  not  to  trip  over  it." 

"Trip  over  it!"  Carol  was  aghast.  f,We'll  have  to  move  it." 

"Move  it  where?" 

They  all  looked  around.  There  was  scarcely  an  inch  to  spare 
at  the  kitchen  end  of  the  room,  and  the  remaining  space  was  already 
filled  with  the  table,  the  couch  and  cot,  a  chest  of  drawers,  and 
an  air-tight  heater. 

Joe  was  perplexed.  "Always  thought  we  were  a  bit  short  on 
space,  but  I  never  thought  it  would  be  harder  to  fit  in  a  doll's 
house  than  a  new  baby!" 

"We'll  just  have  to  put  it  on  the  table  and  eat  off  the 
floor  for  the  next  few  weeks,"  Carol  declared  briskly.  "At 
least  till  Thursday." 

"Yuh  know  Joe  spoke  slowly,  thinking  his  way  to  a  solu¬ 
tion.  "I  s'pose  we  could  take  the  heater  down.  We  don't  need  it 
for  a  few  months  yet." 

The  family  stared  at  Joe,  then  turned  to  regard  the  heater. 
It  squatted  dumbly  near  the  open  doorways  to  the  two  bedrooms. 

"I  always  kinda  figgered  it  should  come  down  in  the  summer," 
Joe  continued.  "But,  of  course,  we  never  needed  the  space  before." 

The  shocked  silence  deepened. 
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Then,  "Hugh,  you  help  your  dad,"  said  Mrs.  Joe  quickly. 

Before  Daisy  could  decently  cover  the  cupboard  and  doll's 
house  with  papers  Dave  and  Joe  were  up  on  chairs,  pounding  with 
the  heels  of  their  hands  at  the  stovepipes.  Joe  was  amazed  when 
soot  and  dust  billowed.  "I  woulda  cleaned  those  pipes  long  ago 
if  anybody'd  told  me  what  a  state  -"  He  broke  off,  coughing. 
"Move  the  table,  somebody!  Here  we  come!"  and  out  he  tramped, 
trailing  black,  clinging  soot  across  the  room.  He  was  back  in 
a  moment.  "Let's  get  this  stove  out,  Dave.  Want  to  find  that 
old  packing  box,  Hugh?  It  was  out  behind  the  chicken  house  last 
I  seen  it.  Lift  a  little  sideways,  Dave."  Ashes  cascaded  over 
the  soot  as  the  stove  was  wrestled  from  the  room. 

"Men!"  cried  Carol. 

Mrs.  Joe  laughed  in  excited  unbelief.  "I  could  scrub  this 
floor  many  times  to  have  that  blessed  stove  out  of  here".' 

Joe  spoke  cheerfully  from  the  doorway.  "Lots  of  room  now. 
This'll  be  dandy,  soon's  it's  cleaned  up  a  mite." 

But  when  the  precious  house  had  been  set  on  its  pedestal, 
Carol  cried,  "It's  awful!"  The  gray,  stained  packing  box  was 
indeed  ugly  under  the  shining  house. 

"We  could  drape  a  sheet  around  it,"  suggested  Mrs.  Joe. 

"Ole  has  crepe  paper  at  the  store,"  Carol  remembered. 

"Do  you  suppose  we  could  buy  a  package  and  cover  the  box?  Would 
it  cost  much.  Mom?" 
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"Anyway,  it's  a  snazzy  house,"  Hugh  declared. 

"If  only  it  was  Thursday  already!"  exclaimed  Roy. 

Mrs.  Joe  was  laughing.  "Just  wait!"  she  said. 

It  was  a  tedious  week.  Even  Thursday,  when  it  finally 
arrived,  dragged  its  hours  monotonously.  "Hope  she  hasn't  come  yet," 
Hugh  cried  as  the  four  young  Blairs  raced  down  the  school  steps  at 
three- thirty .  "I've  been  listening  for  the  car  all  afternoon  in 
case  Een  came  'round  this  way.” 

"Even  teacher  knew  that,"  Carol  shouted  as  she  tried  to 
match  the  boys'  pace.  "Hope  we  get  home  before  Sandy." 

They  were  home  in  time,  but  they  had  hardly  caught  their 
breath  before  there  was  Ben's  car  and  Sandy  smiling  radiantly 
and  then  crying  at  the  same  time,  hugging  her  mother  and  then 
clutching  Joe.  Roy  was  dancing  from  one  foot  to  another,  and 
Carol  was  tugging  at  her  arm. 

"Sandy,  come  into  the  house!" 

"Sandy,  what  do  you  suppose  we've  got  for  you?" 

"Hurry,  Sandy,  hurry!" 

Dogs  barked  and  children  shrieked  joyously  as  Joe  carried 
his  little  daughter  into  the  house.  The  room  was  conspicuously 
clean,  and  against  the  wall,  on  its  crepe-papered  pedestal,  was 
the  magic  box.  Still  overcome  at  being  home  at  last,  the  child 
gazed  silently,  entranced,  her  gray  eyes  widening  slowly  with 
comprehension.  "Is  it  a  house.  Dad?" 
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"Sure,  Sandy." 

"A  doll's  house?" 

"Oh,  Sandy,"  cried  Roy,  "it's  a  princess  doll's  house! 

For  you!" 

Her  saucer- like  eyes  went  to  Joe,  to  the  ring  of  children 
about  her,  then  back  to  the  treasure.  She  wriggled  free  of  Joe's 
arms  and  the  air  filled  with  staccato  explanations  as,  timidly  at 
first,  she  touched  the  little  roof  that  was  painted  rainbow  shades. 
Then  Dave  lifted  it  off,  and  there  was  the  inside! 
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Sandy  and  Joe  turned  the  corner  into  the  road  leading 
toward  Wolf  Coulee.  There  had  been  a  hint  of  stealth  in  their 
manner,  but  as  soon  as  a  thicket  of  poplars  hid  them  from  view  of 
the  farmhouse,  they  walked  more  freely.  They  were  on  their  way  to 
pick  wild  roses  at  Klondike  Bill's  old  place  and  walked  steadily, 
their  feet  plopping  in  the  thick  gray  dust.  Only  once  had  they 
shared  this  annual  expedition  with  anyone  else,  and  Hugh's  lively 
antics  then  had  determined  Sandy  to  go  again  only  with  her  father. 

Many  nights  in  the  hospital  she  had  lain  awake  worrying 
that  the  roses  might  have  faded  before  she  came  home.  Now  she 
swung  her  slight  body  gaily,  eager  to  see  and  smell  the  familiar 
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countryside,  delighting  in  the  conspiracy  which  she  shared  with 
her  father.  Joe  strolled  beside  her,  enjoying  the  lazy  quiet  of 
early  evening.  The  air  was  heavy  with  smells  of  warm  earth  and 
sunshine,  wild  honeysuckle  and  roses  and  purple  vetch.  The 
flowers  brightened  the  tangle  of  grass  and  saskatoon  bushes 
bordering  the  narrow  road.  To  the  east,  Fred  Wilson’s  field  of 
wheat  was  still  patterned  by  seeding,  the  young  shoots  inarching 
in  parallel  rows  of  green  across  the  black  earth,  at  times  sweep¬ 
ing  wide  to  avoid  a  low  wet  spot,  curving  smoothly  at  the  corner 
of  the  field.  To  the  west,  above  the  horizon  of  trees  which 
bordered  the  far  side  of  Joe's  south  quarter,  the  red  ball  of  the 
sun  poised.  Its  slanting  rays  flung  long  shadows  of  fence-posts 
and  bushes  across  the  road,  bluing  the  banks  of  Wolf  Coulee  and 
the  thickly  wooded  ridges  of  the  Pine  Hills  which  rose  beyond. 

The  road  itself,  two  brown  tracks  separated  by  the  waxen 
green  of  chickweed,  ended  after  a  mile  and  a  half,  although  the 
road  allowance  continued  to  the  coulee's  edge.  It  was  a  lonely 
road,  with  no  destination  but  Klondike  Bill's  old  place  and  no 
traveller  but  Otto  Schmidt,  who  had  added  Bill's  quarter  section 
to  his  own  six  quarters. 

Joe  and  Sandy  had  walked  for  almost  a  mile  with  no  pause 
except  when  they  stopped  to  listen  to  the  songs  of  a  robin  or  a 
sparrow  or  to  watch  the  flight  of  a  tree  swallow  as  it  darted 
above  the  fields.  But  when  a  flock  of  chickadees  suddenly  des- 
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cended  on  a  stand  of  young  poplars  like  a  gust  of  wind  shaking 
rain  from  leaves,  Sandy  clapped  her  hands  with  glee.  At  their 
saucy  "chick-a-dee-dee-dee ,  chick-a-dee-dee-dee" ,  she  cried  soft¬ 
ly,  "Aren't  they  nice!"  and  when  they  swirled  away  her  thin  little 
body  poised  to  fly  with  them. 

Now  the  words  tumbled  out  in  a  rush.  "Oh,  see  the  sun!" 

It  looks  like  it's  going  to  burn  our  field  right  up!  What  would 
happen  if  it  stayed  in  our  field  some  night?" 

Joe  smiled  broadly.  "Be  jim  dandy.  I  wouldn't  have  to  cut 
no  firewood  this  winter." 

"And  we  could  have  picnics  all  winter!" 

They  were  walking  again  when  Sandy  suddenly  asked,  "If  the 
sun  stayed  in  our  pasture,  would  it  still  shine  just  like  always?" 

"Guess  not.  The  sun  can't  do  two  things  at  once  any  more'n 
your  old  dad  can."  Joe  was  watching  Sandy's  face  with  its  high 
cheek  bones  and  pointed  chin.  Her  skin  seemed  more  sallow,  her 
gray  eyes  bigger  and  more  deeply  set,  her  chin  more  pointed  than 
three  weeks  ago.  The  straight  brown  hair  framing  her  face  and 
touching  her  shoulders  pinched  her  face. 

"I  wouldn't  like  that.  It  would  be  like  the  hospital.  At 
first  there  was  no  sun  there,  and  then  I  went  into  the  sun  porch 
but  the  sun  still  wasn't  right.  And  an  old  lady  said  why  didn't 
ray  parents  cut  my  hair,  I  wouldn’t  look  near  so  plain,  and...." 

Her  lower  lip  was  trembling  and  she  was  clutching  Joe's 
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hand  tightly  when  he  interjected,  "Well,  by  gosh,  and  here  we  are!" 

They  passed  the  clump  of  willows  which  had  obstructed  their 
view,  and  now  Bill's  yard  was  before  them.  Except  for  the  wagon 
track  to  the  field  worn  by  Old  Man  Schmidt's  machinery,  the  yard 
was  choked  with  weeds.  Tall  and  coarse,  they  grew  up  to  the  tiny 
windows  of  the  shrunken  log  shack  and  over  its  sod  roof  so  that 
the  hole  made  by  the  sod  falling  in  gaped  with  stupid  vacancy  amid 
the  rank  green.  Brome  grass  grew  waist-high  around  the  deserted 
barn  and  almost  hid  a  tilted  wagon  box.  A  shorter  growth  of  pig¬ 
weed  and  wild  oats  in  the  hard-packed  earth  of  the  corral  echoed 
the  desolation.  Except  for  Schmidt's  track  there  was  no  sign  that 
the  yard  had  been  visited  since  Bill's  death  the  year  before. 

Sandy  and  Joe  waded  toward  the  wagon  box  and  a  clump  of 
bushes  -  wild  rose  bushes  gay  with  cascading  blossoms.  Sandy 
hurried  forward  and  breathed  deeply.  "Oh,  Dad,  just  sniff!"  She 
touched  one  of  the  petals  gently,  tracing  its  soft  curve  with  a 
fingertip.  Some  of  the  flowers  were  a  deep  velvety  pink,  others 
almost  white  with  faint  warm  tinges. 

"'Cha  like  that  one?"  Joe  asked,  digging  his  jack-knife 
from  a  pocket  and  prying  its  blade  open.  The  child  shook  her  head, 
her  eyes  flitting  from  one  blossom  to  another  like  a  bee  suddenly 
loosed  to  this  fragrance.  At  last  she  stretched  her  hand  out  to 
touch  a  small  rosebud  that  was  timidly  opening  its  soft  white 
petals.  "It's  afraid!"  she  exclaimed. 
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"If  yuh  take  it  home  and  put  it  in  water,  yuh  can  watch  it 
come  out,”  Joe  promised  sagely. 

"Yes,  let's!" 

He  cut  the  stem  and  handed  the  bud  to  her,  carefully,  so 
that  the  thorns  did  not  prick  her  hand.  “Which  one* 11  1^  take?" 
he  asked,  and  then  cut  the  deep-colored  rose  she  pointed  to. 
Anxious  to  prolong  the  moment,  they  did  not  pick  any  others  just 
then.  They  walked  to  the  wagon  box  and  perched  on  its  side. 

“Mine  is  Snow  White  and  yours  is  Rose  Red,"  said  Sandy  in 
pleased  discovery. 

“Those  are  kinda  pretty  names." 

“Nurse  in  the  hospital  told  me  a  story  about  Snow  White 
and  Rose  Red  and  the  big  black  bear  that  was  really  a  prince, 
only  the  wicked  dwarf  made  him  a  bear." 

"What  happened?"  Joe  asked  absently,  wondering  how  a  child 
could  sit  so  still. 

"He  turned  back  into  a  real  prince  and  took  them  to  live  in 
a  palace  just  like  ray  doll's  house,  and  they  lived  happily  ever 
after." 

"That's  a  pretty  nice  way  for  things  to  end." 

Sandy  was  silent  a  moment.  "Could  I  take  some  of  the 
petals  and  put  them  on  the  bed  in  the  doll's  house?  They'd  smell 
so  pretty  and  nice  and  soft."  She  sniffed  the  rose  in  her  cupped 
hand  and  glanced  shyly  up  at  Joe.  "Maybe  a  fairy  might  come  and 
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sleep  there."  And  she  fell  silent,  musing  on  that  wonderful  poss¬ 
ibility  . 

Joe  smiled  vaguely,  uncomfortable  in  the  presence  of  his 
child's  fancies.  Afraid  of  intruding  with  clumsy  words,  he 
juggled  the  rose  awkwardly  in  his  calloused  hands  and  looked  about, 
for  the  first  time  feeling  the  desolation  around  him.  The  empti¬ 
ness  disturbed  him  as  he  remembered  the  sardonic  old  man  who  had 
squatted  on  this  land  and  then,  after  it  was  surveyed,  homesteaded 
it.  Bill  had  broken  only  enough  land  to  gain  title,  had  never 
afterwards  farmed  it,  and  had  stoutly  refused  to  rent  it  so  that% 
someone  else  might  farm  it. 

And  Joe  remembered  how  he  had  first  met  Klondike  Bill  in 
Evanston  more  than  fifteen  years  before.  Joe  himself  at  that  time 
was  a  happy-go-lucky  drifter  who  had  run  away  from  his  Ontario 
home  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  knocked  around  for  the  next  seven 
years  in  mining  and  lumbering  camps  in  British  Columbia,  on  farms 
and  ranches  in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  and  the  north-western 
States  before  joining  a  harvest  excursion  to  the  Peace  River 
Country.  He  was  thinking  of  moving  on  again,  perhaps  going  down 
North  on  the  Mackenzie  River,  when  he  met  Daisy  McDonald  at  a  box 
social  near  Evanston.  She  was  a  plump,  good-natured  girl  of 
eighteen  who  had  already  worked  for  three  years  as  a  hired  girl 
and  found  Joe's  yarns  as  refreshing  as  his  square  dancing  was 
vigorous.  Joe's  enthusiasm  for  the  Mackenzie  suddenly  dwindled. 
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and  instead,  he  found  a  winter  job  feeding  cattle  near  Evanston. 

He  bought  a  saddle  horse  and  regularly  rode  the  seven  miles  to 
the  village  to  do  his  courting. 

By  spring  he  was  engaged  but  jobless.  It  was  then  he  met 
Bill,  a  slow-spoken  American  who  had  trekked  to  the  Klondike  where 
he  acquired  a  partner,  but  no  gold.  The  two  vagabonds; roamed  the 
Canadian  north-west,  panning  gold  on  the  Omenica,  trading  furs 
near  Fort  George,  and  trapping  all  the  way  from  the  Liard  to  the 
Peace  River.  They  had  a  trap  line  along  Wolf  Coulee  when  that 
area  was  thrown  open  for  homestead  filing.  Because  he  had  a  stiff 
leg,  the  result  of  an  encounter  with  a  bear,  Bill  decided  to  try 
the  quiet  life  of  homesteading.  His  partner  stuck  with  him  for  a 
year,  then  retreated  further  into  the  bush,  leaving  Bill  to  the 
solicitude  of  a  rapidly  developing  farming  community.  Bill  had 
been  in  Evanston  helping  his  partner  outfit  when  Joe  met  him. 

"File  on  my  partner's  old  place,  man,  if  you  want  a  job.  It's  as 
good  as  any  land  for  farming.  Lots  of  poles  for  building  a  shack." 

So  Joe,  entranced  by  the  possibility  of  being  a  land  owner, 
hitched  a  ride  the  thirty-odd  miles  to  the  land  office  at  Peace 
River  town  and  filed  on  a  homestead  he  had  never  seen,  told  Daisy 
to  give  notice  that  she  would  be  quitting  work  in  a  month's  time, 
and  promised  that  he  would  have  things  all  fixed  up  before  he  came 
for  her.  She  was  somewhat  surprised  when  he  turned  up  a  week 
later.  He  had  ridden  the  thirty  weary  miles  from  Wolf  Coulee  to 
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tell  her  to  file  on  the  quarter  section  south  of  his  own.  "There* 
a  duffer  name  of  Graves  thinks  he*s  gonna  get  it,"  he  announced. 

Thus  Joe,  without  machinery  or  capital,  acquired  half  a 
section  of  land.  Klondike  Bill  thought  the  whole  incident  a  bit 
of  a  joke,  as  indeed  he  thought  farming  was.  He  delighted  in 
regarding  himself  and  Joe  as  Wolf  Creek* s  only  renegades  from 
slavery.  He  himself  trapped  a  few  muskrats  and  beaver  to  buy 
groceries,  becoming  more  and  more  cynical  toward  earnest  farmers. 
When  he  died  of  rheumatism  and  moonshine  his  land  was  sold  for 
back  taxes.  And  now  Old  Man  Schmidt  farmed  it. 

Already  the  field  to  the  south  had  been  cleared  of  bush 
to  the  coulee’s  edge,  and  the  stumps  left  to  rot  in  the  ground. 
From  the  west  field  had  come  the  steady  drone  of  a  tractor 
engine  all  evening,  but  now  that  died,  seeming  to  sink  into  the 
black  summer  fallow.  "Guess  Schmidt's  knockin'  off  for  the  night, 
Joe  observed. 

Sandy  shivered. 

"Yuh  tired?"  Joe  asked  anxiously.  "We  should'a  brung  a 
sweater  fer  yuh.  It's  getting  pretty  dark.  What  say  we  pick 
some  more  roses  an'  get  a  ride  home  with  Schmidt?  He'll  be  cornin' 
through  here  pretty  quick  now." 

They  had  gathered  enough  roses  to  fill  a  multitude  of 
doll's  beds  by  the  time  Schmidt's  truck  lumbered  in  from  the  field 
The  old  man  waved  and  bellowed  across  the  yard.  "You  like  ride 
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home?"  He  laughed  jovially  as  he  watched  them  tramp  through  the 
weeds  bearing  heaps  of  roses  on  wild  rhubarb  leaves.  "Hello, 
hello.  You  like  de  roses,  little  girl?" 

Sandy  nodded  shyly,  intimidated  as  always  by  this  big 
thundering  German. 

"Bill  grow  dem  goot ,  eh,  Joe?  Roses  unt  veeds  is  his 
crop,"  and  he  chuckled  loudly,  winking  at  Sandy. 

"Yuh  been  brushin'  this  spring,"  Joe  observed  when  they 
were  settled  on  the  cracked  leather  seat. 

"Ja,  but  dat's  slow,"  Schmidt  lamented.  He  shoved  the 
truck  into  gear  and  it  lurched  forward.  "I  come  down  here  lots' a 
evening  to  vork.  It's  slow.  I  vant  my  boy  Hans  vork  de  summer 
fallow  unt  den  I  more  time  haf,  but  his  voman  like  him  at  night 
home.  'Ach,'  I  say,  'das  no  vay  to  farm.  First  you  vork  and  den 
when  you  goot  crop  got  and  de  land  all  broke,  den  you  at  home  sit 
and  maybe  a  new  house  build.'" 

"Hans  wants  a  house?"  Joe  enquired.  "What's  the  matter 
with  the  big  one  yuh  got?" 

"Ach,  his  voman  is  de  vun."  The  old  man  shrugged  and 
glanced  down  at  Sandy.  "I  like  you  be  my  son's  voman,  little 
Sandy.  You  be  more  goot  den  city  girl.  You  not  vant  house,  eh?" 

Sandy  shook  her  head  seriously.  "No,  we've  got  a  new  house. 
Daddy  made  it." 

Schmidt  snickered.  "I  tink  she  dream,  eh,  Joe?" 
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"No,"  Sandy  insisted.  "It's  a  beautiful  house  and  Daddy 
did  make  it  and  we  call  it  a  princess  doll’s  house." 

"Ach!  Doll's  house!  A  house  for  play!"  and  Schmidt 
laughed  deeply.  "Das  goot  joke,  Joe.  I  no  tink  it  be  real,  eh, 
Joe?" 

Joe  shrugged  and  grinned,  not  unwilling  to  see  the  joke  on 
himself.  They  had  arrived  at  the  Blair  corner,  so  Joe  climbed  out 
and  lifted  Sandy  down.  "Much  obliged,  Otto." 

Schmidt  nodded.  "Das  okay."  His  laugh  rumbled  up  again. 

"I  tell  Hans  to  build  a  house  like  Joe!" 

Joe  and  Sandy  trudged  the  quarter  of  a  mile  home  with  their 
bundles  of  roses.  Sandy  was  frowning  unhappily  as  she  remembered 
Mr.  Schmidt's  laughing  scorn. 

"Dad ,  what  made  him  laugh?" 

Joe  shrugged.  "Otto  don't  think  it  takes  much  doin'  tuh 
make  a  doll's  house,  I  guess,"  he  explained.  "He  figgered  at 
first  yuh  was  talkin'  about  a  real  house." 

As  he  spoke  Sandy  studied  his  face  intently,  as  if  by 
watching  his  face  she  could  penetrate  the  complexities  of  adult 
behavior . 

"We  better  move  faster,"  Joe  said.  "The  sun's  near  down." 

They  had  almost  reached  the  gate  when  Sandy's  face  suddenly 
brightened.  "Daddy!  Wouldn't  it  be  lovely  if  we  really  really 
had  a  big  new  house  to  live  in?" 
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"Um-hum,"  agreed  Joe  easily,  "guess  it  would.  Here  come 
the  wild  Indians!"  and  in  a  moment  the  two  were  enveloped  by 
noisy,  crowding,  indignant  Blairs.  "Where  you  been?"  "What's  the 
idea?"  "Dad,  see  how  high  I  can  jump!"  "Sandy,  look!"  "Oh,  what 
pretty  roses!" 
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Sandy's  return  eclipsed  her  absence,  as  spring's  sweet  per¬ 
suasion  lulls  us  into  forgetfulness  of  winter.  After  her  outburst 
to  Joe  on  the  road,  she  did  not  talk  freely  of  the  hospital,  and 
the  other  children,  who  had  never  been  to  Peace  River  town  and 
could  not  imagine  what  a  town  hospital  was  like,  soon  gave  up  ask¬ 
ing.  Roy  proudly  showed  her  the  junco's  nest  he  had  found  in  the 

v 

coulee,  Hugh  confided  that  he  was  to  play  left  field  on  the  school 
baseball  team  at  the  annual  picnic,  and  the  baby  tagged  her  devot¬ 
edly,  begging  to  be  carried.  She  was  quiet,  but  then  Sandy  was 
always  quiet,  and  the  energy  of  the  family  swept  her  along  so  that 
not  even  Mrs.  Joe  worried  that  Sandy  was  sometimes  listless,  and 
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no  one  suggested  that  she  stay  home  from  school. 

Ben  came  on  Monday. 

Joe  was  getting  ready  to  go  fencing  "for  Mrs.  Smith"  and 
had  just  wrestled  the  water  barrel  from  the  stone  boat.  He  was 
hitching  up  Maud,  the  black  work  horse,  when  Ben  drove  into  the 
yard.  Joe  cheerfully  left  her  with  one  trace  attached  to  the  stone 
boat.  "’Lo,  Ben,"  he  called  as  he  approached  the  car. 

Ben  nodded  his  greeting  and  climbed  out.  He  peered  under 
the  car  to  see  if  any  visible  damage  had  been  done  in  crossing 
Joe’s  culvert.  There  was  none  to  be  seen,  and  he  straightened  his 
stocky  frame.  "Nice  day."  He  smoothed  his  shiny  crown  with  a 
grease-stained  hand.  Except  for  a  fringe  of  dark  hair  Ben  was 
completely  bald.  His  feelings  toward  this  unfortunate  condition 
were  such  that  his  head  almost  constantly  bore  the  greasy  marks 
of  his  embarrassment. 

"Think  mebbe  a  wind'll  come  up?"  asked  Joe  seriously. 

"Might.  Won't  hurt,  though.  Lots  of  moisture  in  the 

soil . " 

"Mind  how  it  was  durin'  the  war?  The  ditches  drifted  with 
top  soil?" 

Ben  nodded.  "Pretty  much  like  Saskatchewan  in  the  twen¬ 
ties."  He  smoothed  his  bald  spot  again.  "Looks  like  you're  figur¬ 
ing  on  fencing."  He  pointed  to  the  coil  of  barbed  wire  and  the 
fencing  tools  on  the  stoneboat. 
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Joe  grinned  and  leaned  against  the  car,  relaxing  in  the 
pleasant  warmth  of  the  sun.  "Mrs.  Len  called  the  other  night. 
Seems  there's  a  fence  down  somewheres." 

Ben  snorted.  Then  he  asked  soberly,  "Daisy  around?" 

"Yeah,  sure.  In  the  house.  Come  on  in.  Yuh  ain't  seen 
the  doll's  house,  have  yuh?" 

The  heat  of  the  house  engulfed  the  men  as  they  stepped 
through  the  low  doorway.  "It  must  be  pretty  near  boilin'  in  here, 
Joe  observed.  "Guess  a  window  out  would  help." 

Mrs.  Joe,  her  face  flushed,  turned  from  the  stove  where 
she  was  washing  dishes.  "Afternoon,  Ben."  She  nodded  cordially 
and  moved  to  close  the  bedroom  doors  so  that  Tub  and  Joey  would 
not  waken  from  their  naps.  "Did  you  come  in  to  see  our  great 
house?  The  family's  still  so  excited  about  it  that  I  had  a  time 
getting  them  off  to  school  this  morning." 

Ben  peered  into  the  little  box.  "Well,  by  George,"  he  said 
"that's  pretty  nice.  You  have  a  hand  in  it,  Joe?" 

Joe  picked  up  the  piano.  "Here  and  there,  you  might  say. 
Givin'  the  kids  advice,  yuh  know.  See  how  it's  all  out  of  poplar? 

"No  wonder  you  folks  was  so  excited  last  week.  That's  how 
come  I  didn't  bother  telling  you.  The  -  ah  -  the  doctor  wants  to 
see  you.  Something  about  Sandy,  I  guess." 

Mrs.  Joe  stopped  washing  dishes  and  came  over  to  where  the 
men  stood.  Absently  she  rubbed  her  wet,  soapy  hands  together. 
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"We  sent  word  in  that  we’d  pay  as  soon  as  we  can,"  she  offered 
apologetically. 

"Nothin’  wrong  with  Sandy,  is  there?"  Joe  asked. 

Mrs.  Joe's  usually  calm  face  reflected  her  husband’s  fears 
"Was  there  some  reason  they  kept  her  so  long?" 

Ben  shrugged.  "I  don’t  know.  Sure  hope  it's  nothing 
serious.  The  wife  says  it's  likely  just  some  little  thing  that 
doctors  like  to  make  a  big  fuss  over.  I  wouldn’t  worry  till  you 
find  out." 

"She  sure  is  peak'd,  all  right.  I  didn't  think  nothin'  of 
it,  her  bein'  in  bed  so  long."  Joe  paused.  "It  can't  be  serious 

"Like  I  say,  it's  likely  not  worth  worrying  about."  Ben 
looked  uncomfortably  from  one  to  the  other.  "Anyhow,  the  doctor 
said  Friday’s  his  day  in  Evanston  and  he  wants  the  two  of  you  to 
come  and  see  him  then.  If  nobody  elsi's  going  in  Friday,  let  me 
know  and  I  can  likely  run  you  in." 

Mrs.  Joe  nodded  soberly.  "Thanks  a  lot,  Ben.  We  sure 
appreciate  all  you've  done." 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  car  door  had  slammed,  Joe  was  back 
in  the  house,  his  fencing  forgotten.  Mrs.  Joe  was  again  drying 
dishes,  but  slowly,  without  her  accustomed  energy.  Behind  her, 
sunlight  from  the  south  windows  fell  in  bright  patches  on  the 
floor.  She  turned  to  Joe.  "What  if  she  needs  an  expensive  opera 
tion,  Joe?  I’ve  always  been  scared  of  something  like  that." 
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"Don't  worry  none,  Daisy.  Why,  there  can't  be  nothin'  ser 
ious  wrong.  Not  with  Sandy!" 

Mrs.  Joe  stood  motionless,  looking  distressed  and  hesitant 
like  a  person  confused  by  a  sudden  turn  in  a  familiar  road. 

"Yuh  need  anythin'  from  Ole's?  Think  I'll  hitch  the  team 
up  and  drive  down.  See  if  anybody's  goin'  into  town  Friday." 

"And  what  about  the  fencing?  Can't  you  stick  to  anything 
for  half  an  hour?" 

Joe  halted  on  his  way  to  the  door,  startled  by  her  vehe¬ 
mence.  "Yeah,  but 

"Oh,  all  right!"  she  interrupted.  "But  take  Tub  with  you. 
I  hear  her  now  and  Joey  needs  to  sleep."  She  turned  her  back  on 
Joe  and  attacked  the  plates  with  quick,  angry  swipes. 

Joe  disappeared  into  the  girls'  bedroom  and  returned 
carrying  Tub  and  her  trousers.  Silently  he  dressed  her  and  the 
sleepy  child,  sensing  the  storm,  said  nothing. 

'You  might  take  Ole  those  five  dozen  eggs,"  Mrs.  Joe  said 
as  they  started  out  the  door.  "He's  been  wanting  something  on 
our  bill." 

"Sure  thing." 

Maud  had  cropped  all  the  grass  within  her  reach  and  was 
quite  ready  to  be  rescued  from  the  confines  of  the  stone  boat. 

Joe  found  her  mate  drowsing  in  the  shade  on  the  north  side  of  the 
barn.  As  he  hitched  the  team  to  the  big  wagon  his  movements  were 
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no  slower  than  usual,  but  his  face  was  puckered  in  a  frown. 

Tub  was  quivering  with  excitement  as  he  lifted  her  on  to 
the  high  plank  seat.  "Giddap!"  she  cried  gleefully  as  the  team 
leaned  into  their  collars.  The  wagon  lurched  over  the  culvert  and 
Tub,  squealing  with  terrified  delight,  clung  to  her  father's 
steadying  arm. 

Driving  to  Ole's  alone  with  Joe  was  one  of  the  thrills  of 
Tub's  three-year-old  life.  It  was  wonderfully  exciting  to  sit  so 
high  up,  far  above  the  horses  and  the  road.  If  the  team  trotted 
she  was  in  constant  danger  of  flying  off  into  the  ditch,  for  the 
wagon  jolted  and  lurched  over  the  ruts  in  a  terrifying  fashion. 

When  the  other  children  were  along  she  had  to  stand  in  the  wagon 
box  and  then  she  could  not  see  over  the  high  edges.  At  best  she 
might  perch  on  a  wooden  box,  clutching  the  side  of  the  wagon. 

But  then  a  corner  or  a  hill  or  even  a  bad  rut  would  slide  the  box 
out  from  under  her  and  she  would  go  rolling  on  the  floor. 

But  to  ride  up  on  the  seat  with  Joe!  To  hold  the  ends  of 
the  wonderful  leather  reins  in  her  fists  and  cluck  to  the  horses 
away  down  below!  That  was  a  rare  pleasure.  And  today,  as  an  ex¬ 
tra  treat,  her  mother  had  for  some  reason  not  insisted  on  scrubbing 
her  face  and  hands  before  letting  her  go. 

The  wagon  rumbled  along,  drowning  the  plop!  plop!  of  the 
big  hooves  in  the  dust.  The  trace  links  clinked  in  the  sun¬ 
drenched  quiet.  Joe's  lips  puckered  in  a  soundless  whistle. 
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The  lines  were  thick  and  warm  in  his  hands,  and  as  he  shook  them 
absently  against  the  horses'  wide  rumps,  dust  streaked  the  smooth 
befcown  hair.  The  horses  flicked  their  ears,  but  did  not  hurry. 

The  field  passed  slowly  -  Joe's  own,  the  greyish  black  soil 
smoothly  combed,  then  Len  Smith's,  lush  green  with  winter  wheat. 

A  field  mouse  scurried  across  the  road  in  front  of  the  team. 

Joe  was  lulled  by  the  rhythmic  movement  and  sounds  of  the 
wagon.  The  sun  was  hot  on  his  face  and  side  with  a  cleansing 
heat.  His  worry  was  pushed  aside,  his  mind  pleasantly  blank.  He 
saw  the  brilliant  flash  of  a  red-winged  blackbird  wheeling  above 
the  swampy  land  on  Smith's  north-west  quarter.  He  saw  the  pow¬ 
dery  gray  dust  of  the  road  and  still  pools  of  amber  water  in  the 
shallow  ditches.  In  the  early  days  there  were  no  ditches  for  the 
spring  run-off.  He  remembered  when  the  road  was  a  trail,  two  dirt 
tracks  winding  in  and  out  of  the  poplar  growth.  He  remembered 
driving  along  here  - 

Honk!  honk!  Bert  Henley's  shiny  new  truck  bore  down  on 
them.  Bert,  the  most  obviously  prosperous  of  Wolf  Coulee  farmers, 
never  left  one  in  doubt  as  to  his  presence.  "Keep  your  shirt  on!" 
muttered  Joe  as  he  reined  the  team  toward  the  ditch.  The  wagon 
tipped  alarmingly  and  Joe  encircled  Tub  with  one  arm. 

Bert  slowed  as  he  drew  even  and  they  caught  a  glimpse  of 
his  heavy  face.  "Hey,  Joe!"  he  shouted.  "You're  speeding!"  The 
truck  roared  away  with  all  the  power  of  its  many  cylinders. 
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"Funny  how  fellas  like  different  things,'*  mused  Joe  as  he 
reined  the  team  back  to  the  road.  "Otto  Schmidt's  gotta  have  the 
most  land.  John  Harvey  worries  about  raisin'  seed  grain.  And 
Bert  -  he's  got  four  quarters  and  pretty  good  seed,  but  he  likes 
them  big  cars  and  trucks.  And  me  -  well,  I'm  in  no  hurry!" 

They  were  passing  Len  Smith's  house  and  Tub  waved  inno¬ 
cently  when  she  saw  the  lace  curtain  twitch. 

Joe  snorted  with  amusement.  "Yuh  know,  Tub,  down  in 
Ontario  the  whole  countryside's  littered  with  lace  curtains!" 

The  road  dipped  suddenly  into  a  ravine  of  the  type  that 
heralds  a  coulee.  Joe  lowered  Tub  into  the  wagon  box  as  the 
horses,  propelled  by  the  weight  of  the  wagon,  broke  from  their 
walk.  They  clattered  on  to  the  wooden  bridge  spanning  the  dried- 
up  gully,  and  their  momentum  carried  them  halfway  up  the  other 
side.  Then  they  strained  against  the  sudden  drag  and  labored  to 
the  top  of  the  hill. 

"Yuh  want  t'sing?"  Joe  shouted  to  Tub  above  the  rumble 
and  clatter. 

She  beamed  her  approval. 

"Up  in  the  mornin',  out  on  the  job  -" 

"There  goes  that  crazy  Joe  Blair!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Henley 
to  her  sister-in-law,  who  was  hoeing  with  her  in  the  garden. 
"Crazy  as  a  hoot  owl!" 

The  other  woman  straightened  her  back  wearily.  "But 
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doesn't  he  enjoy  it  I"  she  sighed,  and  wondered  again  why  she 
had  thought  half  of  the  raspberries  would  be  worth  helping  Mary 
hoe  and  prune. 
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"Have  you  finished  all  your  arithmetic,  Roy?" 

Roy  jumped,  flushed,  and  looked  up  in  guilty  consternation. 
Miss  Ellis  regarded  him  quietly,  then  went  on  to  help  Sadie  John- 
son,  who  was  distractedly  chewing  her  pencil. 

But  Roy  could  not  concentrate.  Not  this  morning!  He 
squirmed  in  his  seat  and  glanced  around  the  room.  Jenny  Henley 
was  whispering  to  Marie  Reimer,  but  Marie  didn't  want  to  talk. 

Her  father  licked  her  at  home,  Roy  remembered,  if  she  was  in 
trouble  at  school. 

Sandy's  desk  was  two  rows  over  from  Roy.  She  didn't  even 
look  excited  about  the  trip  to  town!  She  was  sitting  quietly, 
like  a  little  gray  mouse.  Why,  she  didn't  even  know  that  Hugh, 
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sitting  behind  her,  was  stealthily  slipping  the  string  o££  one  o£ 
her  scrawny  braids!  When  he  dropped  the  string  down  the  back  o£ 
her  dress,  she  jumped  nervously  and  looked  so  unhappy  that  Hugh, 
with  great  gallantry,  produced  some  rumpled  string  from  his  pocket 
and  tied  the  braid  up  again.  That  was  when  Miss  Ellis  saw  him. 

Roy  listened  to  the  reprimand  with  less  than  usual  interest. 
His  attention  shifted  to  the  windows.  Not  that  he  could  see  much 
except  the  school  barn  and  the  shaggy  caragana  hedge,  but  around 
to  the  south  was  the  road  home,  down  which  he  and  his  brothers 
and  sisters  walked  every  day  after  school.  But  not  today!  Today 
that  familiar  road  was  excitingly  different.  He  and  Sandy  and 
Mom  and  Dad  were  going  to  town!  In  his  new  car  Bert  Henley  would 
drive  them  down  the  road,  across  Wolf  Coulee,  and  all  the  long 
thirty  miles  to  Evanston. 

The  boy  squirmed  in  his  seat,  rubbing  his  elbows  over  his 
desk,  as  if  to  polish  the  memories  of  his  last  trip  to  town.  That 
was  three  years  ago,  and  most  of  his  impressions  were  hazy.  Only 
the  livery  barn  was  distinct  in  his  mind.  He  and  Dad  had  walked 
the  main  street  waiting  for  Ben  to  pick  them  up,  and  after  the  stores 
closed,  they  had  stopped  at  the  livery  barn  to  warm  themselves,  for 
the  January  afternoon  had  been  fiercely  cold.  The  interior  of  the 
stable  was  dim  and  frost  on  the  walls  glittered  under  the  pale 
electric  lights,  but  there  was  an  animal  warmth  in  the  air  for 
which  the  boy  and  his  father  were  grateful.  A  bearded  stranger 
was  harnessing  his  team,  and  when  he  led  them  from  their  stall. 
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they  were  the  most  beautiful  horses  that  Roy  had  ever  seen. 
Although  they  stepped  quietly  their  arched  necks  and  jingling 
harness  bells  communicated  nervous  energy.  Roy  followed  them 
outside  and  watched,  fascinated,  the  frosty  puffs  of  their  breath 
under  the  dim  street  light. 

When  the  man  had  hitched  them  to  an  open  sleigh  and  seated 
himself,  he  must  have  loosened  the  reins  ever  so  slightly,  for 
suddenly  the  team  sprang  forward.  There  was  a  flurry  of  sounds, 
sharp  in  the  cold  night  air  -  bells,  creaking  harness,  sleigh 
runners  on  the  slippery  street  -  as  the  rig  slid  quickly  away  into 
the  darkness  and  the  jingling  bells  faded  into  the  night.... 

Abruptly  his  thoughts  were  broken.  Was  Miss  Ellis  taking 
up  arithmetic?  No,  she  was  telling  everyone  to  tidy  for  dinner. 

At  last'. 

Roy  leapt  out  of  his  seat,  and  in  spite  of  being  across 
the  room  from  the  door,  he  was  one  of  the  first  into  the  hall. 

He  caught  up  his  own  and  Sandy's  lunch  pails  and  jackets  and 
stamped  impatiently  on  the  steps  outside.  How  could  she  be  so 
poky!  Then  she  appeared,  carried  more  by  the  stream  of  eager, 
nosiy  children  than  by  her  own  volition. 

"Hurry  up,  Sandy'.  Dad  and  Mom  might  be  waiting!"  he  admon¬ 
ished  and  raced  across  the  ditch  and  on  to  the  road. 

"Yuh  lucky  guys!"  yelled  Hugh. 

Roy  paused  only  to  snatch  off  his  encumbering  shoes.  He 
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ran  eager ly,  faster  and  fas ter ,  his  bare  feet  slapping  the  dust  of 
the  clean  straight  line  of  road  that  stretched  far  south  into 
aching  distance  and  pierced  the  horizon  to  the  exciting  world  be¬ 
yond.  On  and  on  he  flew,  until  suddenly  aware  of  a  great  burning 
in  his  chest  and  the  banging  of  lunch  pails  and  shoes  against  his 
legs  -  and  he  remembered  Sandy. 

Reluctantly  he  stopped,  but  his  eyes  still  traced  the  dimin¬ 
ishing  line  of  road  until,  above  his  own  panting,  he  heard  Sandy* s 
shuffling  dog  trot. 

"Please,  Roy,"  she  gasped,  "let*s  stop." 

He  looked  at  her  then.  Her  eyes  were  darkly  intense  in  her 
white  face  and  suddenly,  guiltily,  he  remembered  that  she  had  been 
sick. 

They  had  passed  Ole's  and  were  at  the  Big  Bluff,  halfway  be¬ 
tween  the  school  and  Bert's,  hidden  from  both.  They  sat  on  the 
grass  at  the  edge  of  the  trees,  their  bare  legs  dangling  above  the 
ditch,  sedately  conscious  that  their  clothes,  although  hand-me- 
downs,  were  their  best.  The  sun  was  hidden  by  a  great  white  cloud, 
and  the  rustling  of  the  poplar  leaves  made  the  children  feel  sud¬ 
denly  cool.  "Let's  eat  our  sandwiches  here,"  Sandy  suggested. 
"We're  not  supposed  to  leave  Bert's  until  one."  She  wanted  to  post 
pone  the  trip  to  town,  sensing  as  she  did  that  it  was  related  to 
her  illness.  Here,  with  the  wall  of  green  trees  behind  her,  the 
familiar  fields  in  front  and  the  big  sky  overhead,  she  felt  safe. 
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Roy  was  disappointed  but,  penitent,  he  agreed •  They  sat 
quietly,  munching  their  thick  jam  sandwiches  and  counting  wild 
strawberry  blossoms.  From  across  the  field  came  a  meadowlark's 
clear  song  and  a  flock  of  wild  canaries  darted  over  their  heads. 

"What  do  you  suppose  they  are?  1  wish  I  knew  bird  names," 
lamented  Sandy. 

"Oh,  look!"  Roy  whispered,  pointing  to  an  ant  that  was  try¬ 
ing  to  carry  away  a  crumb  of  bread  several  times  its  own  size.  He 
broke  off  a  smaller  crumb  which  he  threw  down  beside  the  first. 
Immediately  the  ant  seized  it  and  began  the  toilsome  journey  to  the 
ant  hill.  The  children  laughed  delightedly  as  the  persistent  in¬ 
sect,  clutching  the  bread  in  its  jaws,  toiled  through  the  thick 
grass. 

Of  all  the  Blairs,  these  two  were  most  alike.  Roy  might 
imitate  Hugh's  practical  jokes  and  admire  Dave's  baseball  feats, 
but  he  was  most  himself,  as  now  delighting  in  the  life  about  him. 

He  and  Sandy  could  sit  for  an  hour  watching  a  junco  build  its  nest 
or  walk  miles  along  the  coulee  banks  searching  for  the  first  spring 
crocus.  They  shared  a  sense  of  wonder. 

Suddenly  Roy  remembered  the  day  and  sprang  to  his  feet. 
"Quick!"  he  cried.  "We're  gonna  be  late!" 

But  when  they  arrived  puffing  in  Bert's  yard,  their  parents 
had  not  yet  come  and  through  the  kitchen  window  they  could  see  the 
Henleys  eating  dinner.  They  were  wandering  aimlessly  toward  the 
barnyard  when  Mrs.  Henley  appeared  on  the  back  step.  "Come  on  in," 
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she  shouted.  They  turned,  shy  but  eager,  for  neither  had  ever 
been  inside  the  Henley's  new  house,  although  they  had  heard  many 
wonderful  stories  about  it. 

The  kitchen  was  big,  with  a  ceiling  so  much  higher  than 
the  one  at  home  that  Sandy  and  Roy  were  immediately  impressed 
with  a  feeling  of  space,  and  yet  repelled  by  the  heavy  smell  of 
frying.  From  a  corner  a  radio  blared  the  market  report. 

Bert  tipped  a  denim  jacket  off  a  bench  and  motioned  the 
children  to  sit  down.  Jimmy  Henley,  who  had  been  out  of  school 
for  a  year,  looked  up  from  his  plate,  his  pimply  face  express¬ 
ionless  . 

"Hi."  The  word  was  pushed  from  the  corner  of  his  mouth. 

Neither  Sandy  nor  Roy  liked  Jimmy  and  they  looked  instead 
at  the  other  people  sitting  around  the  loaded  table.  Bert,  thick¬ 
shouldered  and  heavy-set,  dwarfed  the  other  men.  One  of  them,  a 
dark,  good-looking  youngster  from  eastern  Canada,  knew  the  children 
and  smiled  cheerfully.  The  other  man,  an  emaciated  German  immi¬ 
grant,  kept  his  eyes  lowered  to  his  plate  and  ate  hungrily. 

"Have  some  dinner?"  Mrs.  Henley  asked  as  she  cut  an  apple 
pie  into  four  wedges  and  slid  one  on  to  each  of  the  men's  dinner 
plates. 

"No,  thank  you,"  Sandy  replied.  'Ve  -"  Bert's  interest  in 
the  closing  grain  prices  suspended  her  reply,  and  not  until  the 
weather  forecast  was  over  and  the  radio  turned  off  did  she  venture 
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to  finish.  "We  ate  our  sandwiches  just  up  the  But  again  her 
remark  was  misplaced. 

Mrs.  Henley  was  waving  a  slip  of  paper  before  her  husband. 
"Now  don't  forget  these  groceries.  I'm  near  out  of  baking  stuff 
and  if  you  go  hungry  I  won't  buy  at  Ole's*" 

"I've  a  lot  of  things  to  tend  to!"  Bert  took  the  paper  and 
awkwardly  buttoned  it  into  his  shirt  pocket.  His  fingers  were 
thick  and  heavy,  Sandy  thought.  Not  like  Dad's  long  fingers,  cal¬ 
loused  but  gentle.  She  shivered. 

"There's  the  folks!"  cried  Roy,  and  everyone  except  the 
German  turned  to  watch  the  Blair  wagon  drive  into  the  yard.  Joe 
waved  jauntily  to  the  watchers  and  Mrs.  Joe  smiled. 

"Well,  of  all  things!"  Mrs.  Henley  exclaimed.  "Joe's 
shaved!" 

Sandy's  face  quivered,  but  in  spite  of  her  longing  she  was 
too  shy  to  run  out  of  the  house  to  her  parents.  The  hired  men 
were  leaving,  their  chairs  scraping  noisily  on  the  floor,  their 
heavy  boots  clomping.  They  had  not  spoken  a  word. 

Bert  gulped  a  last  mouthful  of  tea  and  hurried  outside.  "I 
won't  be  long,  Joe,"  he  called.  "Need  to  check  about  some  dope 
for  a  sick  pig.  Want  to  put  the  team  in  the  barn?" 

The  men's  voices  died  away. 

"You  never  saw  our  new  house,  did  you,  Daisy?" 

"No."  Sandy,  clinging  to  her  mother's  warm  hand,  felt 
proud.  Mrs.  Joe  looked  cool  and  fresh  in  her  carefully  starched 
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dress. 

"This  here's  the  dining  room.  Looks  sorta  empty  with  just 
this  little  table,  but  we  need  the  big  one  in  the  kitchen  for  eat¬ 
ing.  If  crops  are  good  this  year  I'd  sure  like  to  get  a  nice  table. 
And  here's  the  living  room.  We've  got  the  linoleum,  but  seems  the 
men  never  get  a  chance  to  lay  it.  It'll  cover  all  this  open  space. 
Save  the  floor.  Of  course,  the  floor  ain't  worn  yet.  We've  only 
been  moved  in  five  weeks.  Only  trouble  with  this  room  it  gets  aw¬ 
ful  hot  with  the  south  windows,  but  I  figure  to  grow  some  hops  up 
around  them,  and  that  ought  to  cool  it  off.  This  here's  a  nice 
plant,"  she  said,  pointing  to  a  huge  fern  which  occupied  one 
corner  of  the  room.  "Got  lots  of  roots.  You  wouldn't  like  a 
shoot,  would  you,  Daisy?  Oh,  no,  I  suppose  you're  a  little 
crowded.  I  always  did  like  some  plants  inside." 

Mrs.  Joe  was  admiring.  "My,  you've  got  bushels  of  room 
here.  This  is  lovely!" 

"Course,  the  walls  need  finishing.  But  I  was  so  tickled  to 
get  moved  in  before  spring  work  got  going  full  swing  that 
things  like  that  don't  bother  me.  And  the  electric  lights  are 
just  wonderful!  I  don't  know  how  we  ever  got  on  without  them. 
Everybody's  wanting  them  now  we've  got  'em.  Come  see  my  plants  in 
the  front  porch  here." 

Sandy  found  the  door  of  the  front  porch  unlocked  and  slip¬ 
ped  out  into  the  garden.  She  didn't  like  house  plants.  Green 
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things  should  be  outside  in  the  wind  and  rain  and  sunshine,  she 
thought,  and  have  roots  deep  into  the  earth.  She  walked  between 
the  rows  of  vegetables  and  decided  that  wild  grasses  and  flowers 
were  best  of  all.  At  the  edge  of  the  garden  she  found  a  buttercup, 
pert  and  winsome.  She  slipped  her  fingers  under  its  petals  to 
feel  its  softness. 

She  looked  back  at  Henley's  unpainted  house.  "It's  not 
nearly  as  nice  as  our  new  house  will  be,"  she  thought.  She  had 
been  thinking  hard  about  the  new  house  ever  since  the  night  when 
she  and  Joe  had  gone  picking  roses.  There  was  a  wonderful  picture 
in  her  mind  of  a  house  as  bright  and  gay  as  the  doll's  house. 

Living  in  it  would  be  next  best  to  being  a  real  princess. 

"And  Dad  wants  it,  too,"  she  thought. 

A  door  slammed.  The  men  were  coming  back  from  the  barn. 

They  would  be  leaving  for  town  now.  For  an  instant  she  thought  of 
hiding,  but  then  she  heard  Joe  calling. 

They  settled  themselves  in  the  shining  blue  car,  Bert  and 
Joe  in  the  front  seat,  Mrs.  Joe  and  the  two  children  in  the  back. 
Roy  leaned  forward,  peering  eagerly  at  the  instrument  panel,  but 
Sandy  huddled  back  against  the  seat.  Bert  began  extolling  his 
favorite  kind  of  seed  wheat.  Joe  listened  good-humoredly,  but 
finally  turned  to  wink  at  his  family  and  noticed  Sandy. 

"Hey,  Sandy,  can  yuh  wink  yet?"  he  whispered. 
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Sandy  did  not  even  notice  when  the  car  turned  on  to  the 
road.  She  was  trying  to  wink. 

"No,"  said  Roy,  "like  this  -  " 
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CHAPTER  VI 


The  Evanston  road  runs  south  from  Bert  Henley's  for  two 
and  a  half  miles  before  bending  in  a  sharp  hairpin  turn  and  drop¬ 
ping  into  Wolf  Coulee.  It  clings  to  the  side  of  the  hill  for  the 
descent,  then  suddenly  breaks  away  to  cross  the  little  open  flat 
at  the  bottom  and  the  gray  wooden  bridge  which  spans  the  creek 
bed.  The  climb  out  of  the  coulee  is  shorter  and  therefore  more 
dangerous  and  steep  than  the  descent,  so  that  suddenly  the  last 
blind  corner  is  rounded,  your  car  swings  around  another  hairpin 
bend,  and  you  are  on  top  of  the  world. 

Looking  back,  you  see  Harvey's  buildings  crowding  the  brink 
of  the  hill,  their  closeness  seeming  to  deny  the  coulee  between. 
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Coulees  in  the  Peace  River  Country  are  like  this:  knife  slashes 
in  the  countryside,  unexpected,  treacherous,  often  impassable  in 
wet  weather.  There  is  no  indication  of  the  steep,  narrow  descent 
except  for  the  tops  of  spruce  trees  rearing  strangely  out  of  a 
level  field  or  the  warning  of  a  yellow  road  sign:  "Hill." 

Wolf  Coulee  was  the  boundary  of  Roy's  familiar  world,  and 
he  was  never  sure  how  far  the  road  travelled  before  crossing  the 
Pine  Hills.  He  liked  the  strangeness  of  the  hills,  their  sandy 
ridges  and  the  pine  trees  with  broad  branches  swaying  in  the  wind. 
He  wished  his  family  could  come,  like  the  McGregors,  to  pick  blue¬ 
berries  during  the  summer,  but  the  distance  was  too  far  by  wagon. 
Not  that  he  liked  blueberries  better  than  saskatoons.  But  he 
would  have  liked  to  spend  a  day  among  the  soughing  pines. 

These  thoughts  were  soon  forgotten  as  the  hills  receded 
and  the  boy  began  identifying  half-forgotten  landmarks,  a  country 
school,  a  big  green  farmhouse  set  back  from  the  road.  The  farm¬ 
houses  were  closer  together  now,  sometimes  only  half  a  mile  apart, 
and  the  land  was  nearly  all  cultivated.  Then  the  elevators  of 
Evanston  reared  like  five  massive  towers  above  the  grain  field. 

Roy  edged  forward.  Elevators  were  exciting.  They  meant  the  world 
beyond  Wolf  Coulee. 

To  Sandy  also  the  elevators  were  symbols,  but  symbols  from 
which  she  shrank,  of  the  overpowering  world  which  had  snatched  her 
from  home  and  held  her  for  long  unhappy  days  in  the  hospital. 
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She  was  glad  that  Roy  was  with  her  this  time. 

Bert  was  rambling  on  about  moisture  conditions  and  prices, 
weed  sprays  and  machinery.  As  the  car  jolted  across  the  railway 
tracks  and  passed  the  first  houses  he  broke  off  his  description 
of  a  hay  baler  that  he  might  buy.  "Now  I  think  the  doctor  has 
a  little  office  some  place  down  by  the  school.  You  folks  want 
out  there?" 

"I  guess  we  better,"  returned  Mrs.  Joe.  "We  don't  know 
how  long  he'll  be  in  town." 

Joe  had  turned  in  his  seat  and  was  looking  at  Sandy. 

"The  kids  don't  need  to  come,  do  they?  They  can't  get  lost  in 
this  place." 

"And  what  if  they  get  run  over?"  cried  Mrs.  Joe. 

"Fer  cat's  sake,  there's  maybe  a  car  goes  down  Main  Street 
once  in  half  an  hour.  This  ain't  Saturday  night!" 

Mrs.  Joe  then  began  thinking  that  the  doctor  would  want 
to  see  Sandy.  That,  after  all,  was  why  they  had  brought  her. 
"They'd  better  come  in  with  us."  But  Sandy  looked  so  upset  that 
her  mother  finally  gave  in  and,  with  many  admonishments  to  stay 
on  the  sidewalks  and  not  be  touching  things  in  the  stores,  she 
allowed  them  to  go  with  Bert. 

She  watched  them  drive  off  and  turned  to  Joe.  "At  least, 
pretty  soon,  we'll  know!" 


As  Joe  had  prophesied,  there  was  little  activity  about  the 
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main  street  -  Friday  lacked  even  the  importance  of  train  day  - 
and  Bert  easily  parked  among  the  vehicles  ranged  down  the  middle 
of  the  street.  "Well,  here  we  are,  kids.  Have  fun!"  and  he  went 
about  his  business. 

The  street  was  a  wide,  dusty  no-man's  land.  Roy  and  Sandy 
hesitated  beside  the  car,  awed  by  the  many  buildings  which  lined 
the  street,  afraid  to  cross  to  the  wooden  sidewalk.  A  drayman 
went  by  accompanied  by  several  thin  dogs  and  two  little  boys 
whose  dusty  shoes  dangled.  Then  the  street  was  still. 

"Let's  start  over  by  the  garage,"  suggested  Roy  boldly, 

"and  then  we  can  go  up  that  way  and  down  the  other  side  and  we 
won't  miss  a  single  thing."  After  all,  it  might  be  another  year 
or  more  before  he  came  to  town  again. 

In  front  of  the  gray  stucco  garage  stood  two  gas  pumps, 
not  just  one  as  at  Ole's.  The  children  peered  through  the  open 
door  at  the  cavernous  inside.  They  saw  cars  suspended  on  hoists 
and  a  dark  figure  walking  underneath.  Suddenly  white  flame  flared. 

"He's  got  a  mask!"  Roy  cried.  "Do  you  suppose  it's  an 
iron  mask?" 

Sandy  was  tugging  at  his  arm.  "Let's  go!"  she  whispered. 

Beside  the  garage  was  a  small  frame  building  with  sun- 
streaked  curtains  hung  in  the  lower  window  so  that  the  children 
could  not  see  in.  "What  happens  there?"  Roy  whispered,  and 
studied  the  sign  which  he  could  not  read.  Sandy  shook  her  head 
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distrustfully. 

They  passed  on  to  a  general  store.  Behind  big  glass 
windows  were  many  exciting  things  -  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables, 
shoes  and  sweaters,  shiny  earrings  and  a  tricycle.  "Gosh,” said 
Roy. 

And  so  it  was  up  the  street  and  down,  for  there  were  many 
strange  wonders  to  see.  They  peered  into  the  post  office  and  the 
livery  barn,  and  went  all  the  way  up  to  the  railway  station, 
which  blocked  the  north  end  of  Main  Street.  Roy  even  walked  the 
tracks  so  that  he  would  be  able  to  tell  the  McGregors,  who 
shipped  milk  during  the  summer.  Coming  back  down  the  other  side 
of  the  street  they  marvelled  at  what  they  saw: 

"'Magine  a  store  with  nothing  but  meat  in  it!" 

"Gee,  if  we  stayed  all  night,  we  could  see  a  show!" 

They  heard  a  man  yodelling  inside  a  restaurant;  but  when  they 
peered  inside,  Roy  said,  "Aw!  I  thought  maybe  we'd  see  a  cowboy!" 

But  the  very  last  building  in  the  block  excited  Sandy  most. 
It  was  a  hardware  store  and  through  the  window  she  saw  a  beautiful 
table.  "Oh,  Roy!  Look!"  she  cried.  "A  table  that's  just  right 
for  the  doll's  house!" 

"Yeah,  it  sure  would^f  Com 'on,  Sandy.  There's  the  lumber 
yard  down  the  street." 

Sandy  would  not  budge,  but  stayed  enthralled  by  her  dis¬ 
covery,  and  Roy  had  to  be  content  with  wandering  off  on  short 
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trips  of  exploration,  always,  however,  keeping  her  in  sight. 

She  was  still  there  when  Joe  and  his  wife  came  slowly  from 
the  school.  She  had  been  watching  ^them,  waiting  to  share  her 
excitement,  and  now  she  ran  quickly  across  the  street,  forgetting 
her  earlier  fear  of  that  wide  expanse. 

"Come  quick  and  see  what  we  found!"  she  cried.  "It's  the 
nicest  thing  in  the  whole  world!" 

She  turned  and  danced  ahead  of  them  without  noticing  the 
tears  in  her  mother's  red-rimmed  eyes  or  the  tenseness  of  Joe's 
face. 

Mrs.  Joe  saw  Bert's  car  in  the  line  of  parked  vehicles. 
"You  go,  Joe,"  she  said  huskily.  "I  -  I  can't."  With  unaccus¬ 
tomed  heaviness  she  moved  toward  the  car. 

Sandy  ran  back  and  tugged  at  her  father's  hand.  "See?" 
she  demanded.  "Isn't  it  pretty?  Can  you  guess  what  it's  for?" 

Joe  was  looking  strangely,  intently,  at  Sandy's  small 
sallow  face,  and  even  seeing  the  delight  cruelly  blotted  from 
her  face  as  she  caught  his  expression,  he  could  not  answer  her. 

He  was  hearing  the  words  of  the  doctor,  words  that  could 


not  be  true. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


The  school  picnic,  held  on  the  last  day  before  the  summer 
holidays,  was  one  of  the  events  of  the  Wolf  Coulee  year,  rivaled 
only  by  the  harvest  box  social  and  the  Christmas  concert.  It  was 
a  community  affair  attended  by  all  the  families,  whether  or  not 
they  had  children  in  school.  This  year  it  fell  on  the  Friday 
following  the  Blairs’  trip  to  town  and  was  heralded,  as  always,  by 
the  children’s  excitement. 

Hugh  was  outside  at  six  o’clock  on  the  great  morning  to  see 
what  the  day  promised.  The  sky  was  dull,  and  he  wandered  aimless¬ 
ly  about  the  yard,  kicking  at  bones  and  sticks  that  lay  about.  He 
was  to  play  first  base  on  the  school  ball  team  and  wished  that  he 
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had  a  ball  right  now  so  that  he  could  practise.  He  and  Dave  had 
lost  theirs  last  month,  and  Ole  would  not  yet  agree  to  extend 
their  credit  for  another.  Bushy  appeared  in  the  barn  door, 
stretched  sleepily,  and  trotted  toward  Hugh  with  straw  dangling 
from  his  plumy  tail.  The  boy  patted  him  absently,  then  suddenly 
hurled  an  imaginary  ball,  and  as  suddenly  was  glum  again. 

He  climbed  up  on  the  corral  fence.  For  the  past  month  he 
had  been  secretly  imagining  himself  the  hero  of  this  great  day, 
and  now  at  one  moment  scowled  at  the  cloudy  sky,  the  next  smiled 
at  his  day  dreams.  He  saw  himself  with  a  masterly  sweep  of  his 
arm  catch  one  of  Bill  McGregor* s  famous  grounders  and  fire  it  to 
second  base.  He  could  hear  Bill  saying  for  months  to  come,  "That 
was  a  darned  fine  game  you  played,  Hugh.  Yep,  1*11  sure  never 
forget  it.  Think  you  should  aim  for  the  Yankees." 

A  squawk  from  the  willows  beside  the  barn  startled  him. 
"Fool  hens!"  He  jumped  from  the  railing,  shouting  loudly.  Bushy 
raced  ahead  of  him  barking  with  foolish  abandon  and  terrorized  the 
hens  so  that  they  scattered  back  into  the  willows. 

The  coyote  had  fled,  of  course,  apparently  with  a  victim, 
for  Hugh  found  feathers  smeared  with  blood.  He  waited  until  Bushy 
bounded  into  sight,  panting  with  self-satisfaction.  "Worthless!" 
he  exclaimed  and  began  shooing  the  hens  back  toward  the  open  yard. 

"Hugh!"  called  his  mother  from  the  house.  "Would  you  get  me 
a  pail  of  water?  That  barrel* s  empty  again!" 
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There  was  no  lagging  about  the  Blair  household  on  this 
great  morning.  The  three  boys  hurried  the  chores  while  Carol  and 
Sandy  helped  make  sandwiches  and  potato  salad.  The  women  always 
took  lunch  to  the  picnic  as  Wolf  Coulee  was  not  yet  so  sophisticated 
that  it  had  booths  for  selling  food.  The  picnic  lunch  was  a  baking 
competition  with  the  hungry  men  the  judges,  and  the  keen  edge  of 
rivalry  spurred  many  a  woman  to  great  things. 

"Hugh  thinks  the  boys*  team  is  the  only  one  that  counts!" 
Carol  complained  as  she  spread  chopped  meat  and  homemade  salad 
dressing  on  thick  slices  of  fresh  bread.  "Last  year  our  game 
against  the  women  was  lots  better.  Mom,  what  will  you  play  this 
year?" 

"I  don't  know  that  I'll  play  at  all.  Ball's  for  young 
folks."  Mrs.  Joe  had  been  feeling  very  old  the  past  few  days. 

"I  hear  Granny  Johnson's  playing  for  the  girls!"  snickered 
Hugh,  who  had  just  come  in.  "Team's  hitched  and  chores  is  done! 

How  come  you  women  are  so  slow?" 

Carol  leaped  furiously  and  he  retreated,  well-pleased, 
yelling  over  his  shoulder,  "Well,  hurry  up!  If  we're  early  we  can 
maybe  have  a  game  of  scrub!" 

At  last  children  and  lunches  were  loaded  into  the  wagon, 
and  the  expedition  was  off.  The  sky  was  still  clouded,  the  horses 
poked,  and  Hugh  grumbled.  He  nudged  Sandy,  who  was  sitting  on  the 
wagon  seat  between  her  parents.  "Hurry  'em  up,  can't  yuh?"  He 

let  out  a  few  lusty  whoopees,  teased  Tub  to  the  verge  of  tears, 
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and  finally  resigned  himself  to  the  pace.  He  was  drifting  into 
pleasant  daydreams  when  Carol  interrupted. 

"Hugh,  will  you  be  my  partner  if  there's  a  thread  and 

needle  race?" 

"Aw,  that's  sissy  stuff!" 

"Dad  and  Mother  go  in  it." 

"Yeah,  but  that's  different." 

'You  going  to  pitch  for  sure,  Dave?"  asked  Roy.  Dave 
nodded.  "Who's  going  to  pitch  for  the  men's  team?" 

"Bet  Alex  McGregor  will,"  guessed  Hugh. 

"Or  maybe  Pete  Globenski,"  Dave  said.  "I  heard  Mrs. 
Globenski  telling  Ole  that  Pete's  home  for  a  while." 

Carol  nodded.  "She  says  in  another  two  years  he'll  be  an 
honest- to-goodness  doctor." 

"Help  Sandy,  would  yuh,  Dave?"  Joe  called  back.  Handing 
the  reins  to  Mrs.  Joe,  who  was  encumbered  by  Joey,  he  supported 
Sandy  as  she  slid  down  into  the  wagon  box. 

"Hey,  beautiful,  you're  losing  your  fancy  ribbon!"  Hugh 

teased . 

Sandy  rescued  the  yellow  ribbon  which  Joe  had  bought  her 
at  Ole's,  and  Carol  helped  her  retie  it.  It  was  no  fun  riding 
with  Dad  and  Mother  today.  Dad  just  whistled  between  his  teeth 
in  a  glum  sort  of  way,  and  every  once  in  a  while  he'd  look  down 
and  wink  at  her,  but  that  wasn't  like  singing  songs!  And  when  she 

squirmed,  Mother  wanted  to  know  if  she  was  all  right.  Now  that 
she  was  back  with  the  other  five  children  she  felt  for  the  first 
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time  as  if  she  really  were  going  to  the  picnic.  "Will  you  go  in 
the  three-legged  race  with  me,  Roy?" 

"Say,  do  you  know  what...." 

Andy  Kerr  was  setting  up  tables  when  the  Blair  wagon 
rumbled  into  the  otherwise  empty  schoolyard.  "He's  sure  sweet 
on  Miss  Ellis,  "  Carol  said.  "I  heard  Ole  telling  Mrs.  Bennett 
that  he  goes  over  to  Johnsons'  to  see  her  lots  of  nights." 

"Aw,  girls!"  Hugh  exclaimed.  "Com'on'n  play  hall!" 

He  dropped  from  the  wagon.  "I'm  pitcher!" 

The  children  piled  out  amid  good-natured  wrangling. 

"Mom's  gotta  be  first  to  bat,  "  admonished  Carol. 

"No,  no,  Carol,  i'll  just  watch  Joey." 

"Aw,  that's  no  fun,  Mom! !! 

"Com' on!  Whoever 's  in  the  field  can  watch  him." 

"You  need  more  practice  for  the  game  than  us  kids." 

She  gave  in,  of  course,  and  cheered  and  booed  and  ran 
with  the  rest  of  them. 

Soon  other  people  began  to  arrive.  The  two  McGregor 
families  came  together,  Bill  boasting  that  he  and  Young  Bill 
had  a  bet  on  which  of  them  would  hit  more  home-runs.  Alex 
McGregor  brought  a  girl  from  White  Prairie;  and  Sadie  Johnson, 
who  had  a  bright  new  cotton  dress  for  the  picnic,  eyed  the  pair 
furiously.  Little  Tony  Schmidt  came  on  foot  across  the  fields 
because  his  father  and  Hans  were  still  arguing  about  when  they 
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would  come.  The  Johnsons  arrived  with  Granny,  who  was  "Feelin' 
pretty  spry  today,  thanks!”  Gladys  Smith,  home  for  the  week-end 
from  her  bank  position  in  Peace  River  town,  was  with  her  parents, 
her  hair  frizzled,  her  lips  and  nails  scarlet,  and  in  general 
assuming  the  air  of  one  who  now  lived  in  'town*.  The  Henleys, 
Bennetts,  Globenskis,  Remchucks ,  Reimers,  Harveys,  Schmidts,  and 
the  bachelors  -  Fred  Wilson,  Old  Higgins,  and  Mike  O'Connor  - 
were  all  there,  and  finally  Ole,  who  had  waited  until  he  was  sure 
everyone  had  passed  before  closing  up. 

By  one  o* clock  the  road  in  front  of  the  school  was  lined 
with  cars  and  trucks,  the  tables  in  the  shade  of  the  school- 
house  were  loaded,  and  the  first  ball  game  was  beginnings 

It  was  between  the  junior  school  team,  composed  of  the 
girls  and  the  little  boys,  and  the  women.  Carol  was  playing 
third  base  on  the  school  team  and  Roy  was  in  the  field,  not 
because  he  could  catch  the  ball,  but  because  he  loved  to  run. 
Sadie  Johnson  edged  herself  into  the  position  of  back  catcher 
in  hope  that  Alex  would  notice  her,  although  the  younger  children 
argued  that  just  because  she  was  the  oldest  in  the  school  did 
not  mean  that  she  was  a  good  ball  player!  After  much  discussion 
it  was  decided  that  Gertrude  Reimer  could  pitch  for  the  school 
team,  although  she  was  taking  Grade  IX  at  home  by  correspondence. 

The  women's  team  was  not  really  formidable  with  Gladys 
Smith  playing  first  base  and  Mrs.  Bennett,  who  weighed  at  least 
one  hundred  and  ninety  pounds,  on  third.  Mrs.  Joe  waa  on 
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second  base,  and  Young  Bill  McGregor* s  wife  pitched. 

The  game  was  dull.  The  men  sat  on  the  grass  along  the 
base  lines  and  gossiped  about  crops  and  politics.  The  older  boys 
yelled  advice  to  the  players  in  rude,  strident  voices.  Both 
pitchers  walked  batters.  Sadie  Johnson  increasingly  fumbled  her 
catches  with  one  eye  on  Alex  and  the  White  Prairie  girl  who  were 
laughing  and  giggling  near  third  base.  One  of  her  throws  to 
third  might  even  have  been  aimed  at  the  strange  girl*s  back,  but 
it  missed  both  the  girl  and  Carol* s  outstretched  arms,  and 
helped  the  women  score  another  run. 

At  last  it  was  over  except  for  the  good-natured  cheering. 
Mrs.  Joe  sank  down  on  the  grass.  "Did  you  see  me  catch  the  ball 
that  time,  Joe?" 

He  roused  himself.  "Sure  did." 

She  was  silent  as  her  excitement  drained  away.  "Oh,  Joe," 
she  whispered,  "it's  worse  when  you  start  thinking  again!" 

"Yeah,"  he  agreed  gruffly.  "It*s  like  somethin'  was 
diggin'  a  hole  inside  yuh."  He  looked  incredulously  at  the 
milling  crown.  "It's  queer,  folks  havin'  fun  when  -  Hey,  Daisy, 
here  come  the  kids.  '  Member  what  we  said." 

"Dad!  Mom!  Aren't  you  coming  for  the  needle  and  thread 

race?" 

Joe  jumped  to  his  feet.  "Com* on,  Mother!  That's  our 
specialty." 
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Joe  and  his  wife  always  ran  the  thread  and  needle  race, 
but  had  never  won  because  Joe  always  clowned,  almost  standing  on 
his  head  while  his  wife  struggled  to  see  the  eye  of  the  needle. 
Carol  and  Hugh  were  partners,  the  latter  having  decided  that  the 
prize  money  of  a  dime  might  help  persuade  Ole  to  give  them  a  new 
ball.  Roy  and  Sandy  paired  off,  and  Gladys  Smith  managed  to  snag 
Pete  Globenski.  Amid  great  hubbub  Mrs.  Harvey  and  her  son  won, 
and  Hugh  was  heard  to  remark,  "Sissy  stuff!" 

Now  the  big  ball  game  of  the  day  began,  between  the  senior 
school  team  and  the  men.  Joe  was  traditionally  second  baseman 
because  he  was  a  good  catcher  and  enthusiastic  fielder.  Pete 
Globenski  pitched  for  the  men  in  his  solid,  assured  way.  Hugh 
was  first  baseman  for  the  school  team,  and  Dave  the  pitcher. 

Sandy  watched  the  game  when  she  could,  but  she  was  in 
charge  of  Joey  and  followed  him  about  his  travels,  a  plan  she 
adopted  as  easier  than  trying  to  hold  him  still.  He  visited 
with  all  the  dogs  and  other  children,  wandering  about  in  amazed 
delight  that  there  were  so  many  people  in  the  world.  Sandy 
trailed  after  him,  catching  bits  of  conversation  here  and  there* 

"I  don't  care  if  they  do  want  us  to  keep  the  hog  market  in 

Britain.  If  I  don't  want  to  raise  hogs,  I  ain't  a  gonna  raise 
'em,"  proclaimed  Fred  Wilson. 

1  They  use  up  grain,"  Bert  argued. 

"I  thought  my  winter  wheat  was  bad,"  said  Len  Smith,  "but 
down  around  Evanston  it  all  got  froze." 
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Mrs.  Globenski  was  telling  Mrs.  Joe  proudly  that  "Pete 
is  good  boy.  Every  summer  he  work  on  the  farm,  but  soon  he  be 
doctor."  Sandy  looked  across  the  ball  diamond  at  the  stocky 
young  man  with  the  thick  blond  hair.  He  wasn't  at  all  like  her 
doctor. 

Joey  trotted  through  a  cluster  of  men.  Sandy  tried  to 
circle  the  group,  but  then  she  was  near  Mrs.  Smith  and  Gladys. 
"If  I  ever  catch  you  makin'  up  to  one  of  them  foreigners  again 
Sandy  turned  back,  frightened  by  the  woman's  voice,  and  dodged 
through  the  men. 

"Granny  gets  me,"  Mrs.  Johnson  was  complaining  to  Mrs. 
Bennett.  "Look  at  her  cheering  and  laughing  so  everybody  says 
what  a  fine  sport  she  is.  'Such  a  grand  old  lady!'  An'  mind 
you,  not  one  wash-day  this  year  has  she  felt  up  to  git tin'  out 
of  bed!  An*  if  I  say  anything,  Henry  tells  me  she's  worked 
hard  enough  raising  her  family  and  now  it's  somebody  else's 
turn.  I  tell  you,  folks  who  never  lived  with  old  people  don't 
know  the  half  -  " 

Joey  had  vanished,  and  Sandy  finally  searched  him  out 
near  Mrs.  Smith,  who  was  now  talking  to  Mrs.  Henley.  She  heard 
cheers  of  "Joe!  Atta  boy!"  and  looked  out  into  the  field  to  see 
that  Joe  had  put  two  players  out  at  once. 

"Look  at  that  Joe  Blair!"  Mrs.  Henley  was  saying  to  Mrs. 

Smith. 
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"Ain't  it  too  bad  he  can't  work  like  that." 

"They're  talking  about  a  new  house,  I  hear." 

’’Where'd  you  hear  that?"  Mrs.  Smith  was  incredulous. 

"Well,  now,  guess  it  must  have  been  Old  Man  Schmidt  was 
talking  to  Len." 

"Why,  Joe  Blair  won't  never  have  two  nickels  to  rub  to¬ 
gether!"  At  that  moment  Mrs.  Smith  saw  Sandy.  "Well,  hello 
there,  big  ears,"  she  said,  somewhat  discomfited. 

Sandy  edged  away  silent ly , dragging  Joey.  He  was  becoming 
crabby  in  the  hot  sun  and  tried  to  snatch  an  ice-cream  cone  from 
one  of  the  little  McGregor  girls.  "Come  on,  Joey,"  pleaded 
Sandy.  "We'll  find  you  some." 

Young  Bill  McGregor's  wife  was  cheerfully  serving  up  ice 
cream  to  a  crowd  of  jostling  children.  "One  cone  a  piece,  kids, 
that's  all  till  we  see  how  it  goes  'round.  Hello  there,  Sandy. 
You  and  Roy  going  to  win  the  three-legged  race  again  this  year? 

A  nickel  still  buys  licorice  these  days,  you  know." 

As  Sandy  followed  Joey  back  toward  the  ball  diamond,  a 
gleam  suddenly  appeared  in  her  eyes.  She  hustled  the  baby  along 
to  where  Roy  was  watching  the  game  intently  from  the  front  line 
of  spectators.  "Roy  -  "  she  began  eagerly. 

"Did  you  see  that  home-run  Dad  hit?"  demanded  Roy,  with¬ 
out  taking  his  eyes  from  the  game.  "It  was  a  dandy!  The  men  are 
one  behind  and  it's  the  last  inning." 
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"Roy!  You  are  going  to  run  with  me  in  the  three-legged 
race,  aren't  you?" 

"Huh?  What  -  ?  Hey,  look't  that!  Com* on.  Dad!" 

Sandy  held  on  to  Joey  and  prepared  to  wait  the  game  out. 

In  a  moment  she  too  was  caught  by  its  excitement.  Dad  was  great! 

He  had  hit  the  ball  right  past  Hugh  and  got  to  second  base  on  it. 

If  he  could  get  home,  he  would  tie  the  game! 

But  Young  Bill  McGregor  struck  out,  and  the  game  was 
abruptly  over.  The  school  team  surrounded  Dave  hilariously. 

"What  a  day!"  Jack  Harvey  lamented.  "That  darned  sun  burnt  a 
hole  clean  through  me." 

'Veil,  Dad,  guess  we  both  won  our  bet!"  Young  Bill  McGregor 
clapped  his  hand  on  his  father's  shoulder.  "Seeing  as  how 
neither  of  us  hit  a  home-run!" 

"Time  for  some  more  races  before  we  eat!"  Bert  Henley 
shouted.  He  had  the  biggest  voice,  so  was  usually  asked  to  be 
master  of  ceremonies. 

"Just  a  minute,  Bert,"  Andy  Kerr  interrupted  in  his 
quiet  voice  that  hinted  of  Scotland.  "Could  I  say  something 
first?" 

Someone  gave  him  a  bench  to  stand  on,  Bert  bellowed  for 
quiet,  and  Andy  began.  "I've  got  some  news.  Some  of  you  folks 
have  been  worried  about  losing  the  best  teacher  Wolf  Coulee's 
had  in  years.  Well,  Miss  Ellis  won't  be  teaching  much  past  next 
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year,  but  she's  going  to  slay  here  for  a  long  time.  She's 
promised  to  be  my  wife!',' 

The  crowd  cheered  enthusiastically  at  the  expected  news, 
drowning  Granny  Johnson's  piping  voice.  "Funny  thing  if  she 
didn't,  after  settin'  for  him  so  hard." 

The  races  were  forgotten  as  the  adults  crowded  around  the 
engaged  couple,  congratulating  them  and  slapping  Andy  on  the 
back.  They  forgot  all  criticisms  of  Miss  Ellis'  "fancy 
teaching"  and  vowed  that  they  had  always  hoped  from  the  minute 
they  first  saw  her  that  she  would  stay  a  long  time. 

"Ain't  that  fine!"  Mrs.  Smith  exclaimed,  shaking  her  hand 
warmly.  "Andy' 11  make  a  useful  sort  o'  husband.  Knows  how  to 
sew  on  his  own  buttons.  Kinda  set  in  his  ways,  but  when  you  git 
a  little  older  you  ain't  got  so  much  choice.  I  sure  wish  you  every 
happiness,  dearie.  1*11  start  some  tatting  for  you  right  away. 

What  kinda  dress  are  you  planning  to  wear?" 

Gaiety  pulsed  through  the  crowd,  rising  in  crescendos  of 
strident  laughter.  This  was  their  picnic,  their  holiday,  and 
Andy's  news  suddenly  unleashed  eager  tongues. 

The  women  uncovered  the  picnic  lunch,  and  the  crowd  lined 
up  haphazardly  as  each  one  helped  himself  from  the  heavy-laden 
table.  There  was  really  little  work  to  be  done,  but  Sadie  Johnson 
kept  furiously  busy  finding  knives  and  forks,  filling  butter 
dishes.  Her  nose  was  red  even  in  her  sunburnt  face.  She  had 
fallen  in  the  ballgame,  and  her  new  dress  was  ripped  under  one 
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arm  and  dusty  and  rumpled.  Alex  was  making  a  fool  of  himself, 
looking  quite  the  dandy  with  the  cuffs  of  his  sports  shirt 
buttoned  neatly  and  his  collar  barely  open.  The  White  Prairie 
girl  was  making  a  terrible  fuss  about  whether  she  wanted  beet 
or  dill  pickles.  "You'd  think  Alex  would  be  embarassed,” 
thought  Sadie  and  sighed  with  a  martyr's  air. 

Young  Bill  McGregor's  three-months-old  baby,  wakened  from 
its  sleep  in  the  car,  howled  with  hunger  and  the  oppressive  heat. 
Its  mother  vanished  into  the  school  and  the  youngsters 
immediately  seized  their  opportunity  of  hoodwinking  Mrs.  Bill 
Senior  into  giving  them  second  cones.  "I  ain't  had  none  yet, 
honest!"  vowed  Tony  Schmidt,  and  Hugh  and  Roy  supported  his  claim 
in  return  for  a  similar  favor. 

The  crowd  sat  on  the  grass  and  on  the  running  boards  of 
the  cars  to  eat.  Ben  winked  at  Joe  and  said,  "Bert's  car  don't 
have  no  seats  outdoors  like  my  old  model." 

The  edge  was  off  Joe's  appetite  now,  and  he  began 
counting  heads  for  his  family.  "Say,  Hugh,"  he  called,  "yuh 
seen  Sandy?" 

"Heck,  no,  I'm  eating!" 

"I  seen  her  go  'round  the  end  of  the  school  a  little 
while  ago,"  offered  one  of  the  McGregor  twins. 

Joe  indulged  in  a  piece  of  Mrs.  Johnson's  famous  raisin 
pie  before  setting  out  to  look  for  her.  She  was  not  in  sight. 
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but  he  decided  to  change  the  horses*  tether  so  that  they  could 
eat  some  fresh  grass.  He  was  near  the  wagon  when  he  heard 
muffled  sobs.  "Hey,  what*s  the  matter?"  he  demanded,  peering 
over  the  sides  of  the  wagon  box. 

Sandy  sat  up  guiltily,  wiping  her  eyes. 

"Sandy,  what*s  the  matter?" 

She  shook  her  head  and  crumpled  up  again. 

Joe  flung  a  long  leg  over  the  wagon  box  and  climbed  in. 
"Are  yuh  hurt?"  He  squatted  down  beside  her  and  lifted  her  on 
to  his  knee.  She  pressed  against  his  coarse  shirt  and  Joe  rocked 
her  gently,  smoothing  her  hair.  "Sh-sh-sh.  Everything's  gonna 
be  jim-dandy  in  no  time." 

Finally,  as  her  crying  ceased,  he  tried  again.  "Now, 
what's  it  all  about?" 

"They  forgot  all  about  the  races." 

"Yeah,  but  that  don't  matter  so  much.  We'll  have  a  whole 
raft  o'  races  at  home  if  yuh  want  'em." 

She  shook  her  head.  "Roy  and  me,  we  were  going  to  win  the 
three-legged  race  and  give  you  the  money  to  help  build  our  new 
house." 

"New  housel"  exclaimed  Jqo.  He  could  not  remember  any¬ 
thing  about  a  new  house. 

"We  would  have  had  two  nickels,  and  I  heard  Mrs.  Henley 
say  you'd  never  have  two  nickels  to  rub  together." 
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Joe  regarded  her  incredulously.  "But  Sandy,  you  don't 
rightly  think  -  "  His  voice  trailed  off  awkwardly  and  he  wiped 
the  tears  from  her  cheeks  with  big  hands. 

"Let's  go  find  Mother."  He  lifted  her  to  the  ground. 
"An'  let's  find  some  ice  cream,  too,  an'  don't  yuh  worry  about 
how  many  nickels  we  gotta  have  to  build  no  house!" 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


The  school  picnic  was  but  the  first  of  summer's  pleasures. 
For  two  glorious  months  the  children  had  freedom  and  Joe  had 
company.  Farm  work,  except  for  haying,  was  not  urgent,  and  hay¬ 
ing  was  an  enterprise  which  delighted  the  whole  family  -  until 
the  hay  had  been  raked  and  lay  in  scattered  heaps  in  the  field. 
Then  one  of  the  children  would  discover  a  patch  of  wild  straw¬ 
berries  or  saskatoons  that  were  at  their  best,  or  perhaps  some 
schoolmate  had  acquired  a  new  saddle  horse.  Whatever  the  reason, 
the  labor  of  pitching  the  hay  on  to  the  rack  and  of  building 
stacks  was  never  pursued  with  great  alacrity,  and  each  year  the 
neighbors  watched  more  than  half  of  Joe's  hay  rot  in  the  field. 
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"Mr.  McGregor  says  he's  gonna  start  mowing  tomorrow, 

Dad,"  Hugh  announced  as  the  children  arrived  home  one  afternoon 
from  playing  ball  at  McGregors'. 

"Bert's  got  Jimmy  and  that  new  hired  man  cutting  brome 
already,"  added  Carol. 

"Can  we  start,  Dad?"  Hugh  demanded  eagerly. 

Joe  regarded  Hugh  almost  impatiently  for  a  moment.  Then, 
ignoring  the  boy's  eagerness,  he  continued  twisting  baling  wire 
around  a  fence  post.  "Hand  me  those  snippers,  Tub?"  But  Tub's 
head  was  bobbing  as  she  listened  entranced  to  Sandy's  account 
of  the  new  batch  of  kittens  at  McGregors'.  "Can  you  get  'em, 
Carol?"  said  Joe. 

"What  about  haying.  Dad?"  Hugh  persisted. 

"Ours  won't  be  ready  yet."  His  tone  was  curt.  "Say, 
come  to  think  of  it,  where's  Dave?" 

"He  stopped  off  on  the  way  home  to  help  Jimmy,"  Roy  said. 

"Gosh,  couldn't  we  even  take  a  look  at  it?"  pleaded  Hugh. 

Joe  shrugged,  and  gave  the  baling  wire  a  final  twist 
around  the  gate  post.  He  stood  back  to  survey  his  repairs.  "Well, 
that  gate  should  hold  together  a  spell." 

Reluctantly  he  turned  to  Hugh.  He  didn't  want  to  think 
about  haying.  For  two  weeks  he  had  been  suspended  in  time.  If 
only  he  could  drift  forever  -  if  summer  could  stretch  endlessly  - 
perhaps  he  would  feel  less  crumpled  inside. 
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"You  said  I  could  drive  the  mower  this  year,  Dad."  Hugh's 
eyes  were  beseeching. 

"Fer  cat's  sake,  why  fuss  about  hayin'!"  Joe's  vehemence 
startled  himself  as  much  as  the  children,  and  he  was  suddenly 
contrite.  "Guess  we  could  wander  out  an'  tatce  a  look  at  her," 
he  admitted. 

"Oh,  good!"  cried  Carol.  "I'll  tell  Mom." 

She  was  back  in  a  moment.  "Joey's  coming.  He's  just 
waking  up  so  Mom  says  to  wait  a  minute." 

But  Hugh's  attention  had  been  caught  by  Sandy  saying  to 
Tub,  "Three  are  black  and  one  gray." 

"Hey,  Dad!"  he  burst  out.  "I  almost  forgot!  You  know 
that  yellow  dog  of  McGregor's?  She's  going  to  have  some  pups 
pretty  soon  and  Mrs.  McGregor  said  we  could  have  one." 

Mrs.  Joe  had  come  up  in  time  to  hear  his  comment.  "And 
did  you  tell  Mrs.  McGregor  thank  you  very  much,  but  she  gave  you 
a  puppy  last  year  and  we  still  have  him?" 

The  children's  faces  fell,  except  for  Carol's.  She 
assumed  an  "I-told-you-so"  expression. 

"Cornin'  out  to  the  field,  Daisy?"  Joe  asked. 

She  shook  her  head.  "I  have  to  set  the  bread.  And  don't 
forget,  you  kids  promised  to  weed  the  carrots  and  peas  today." 

With  promises  of  "after  supper",  the  procession  set  off. 
They  trooped  through  the  little  pasture  toward  the  hay  field, 
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and  the  calf  cavorted  around  them  in  pretended  fear,  then  waited 
disconsolately  when  they  had  climbed  through  the  barbed  wire 
fence. 

"Sure  short  this  year,  ain't  it.  Dad?"  Hugh  commented 

wisely. 

Joe  surveyed  the  rolling  field.  "Yeah.  I  guess  one  of 
these  years  we're  gonna  have  to  plow  it  up  an'  re-seed  it." 

He  shifted  Joey  to  his  other  arm  and  bent  to  pick  a  few  wisps  of 
hay.  "Seems  ready,"  he  admitted  reluctantly.  "But  maybe  we 
better  give  it  a  few  more  days  so  as  them  low  spots  over  by  the 
east  fence'll  be  ready." 

"Gosh,  can't  we  go  over  and  see  now?"  urged  Hugh. 

"You  kids  can't  make  it  with  your  bare  feet!" 

"Course  we  can,"  Carol  replied.  "We're  not  tender feet 
like  the  McGregor  twins." 

They  followed  the  edge  of  the  field  to  the  low  spots. 
Again  Joe  examined  the  hay  critically.  He  could  not  deny  it  was 
mature . 

"Tomorrow,"  he  said. 

Joe's  promise  meant  that  "tomorrow"  he  would  look  at  the 
mower  and  rake.  As  he  did  so,  the  children  gathered  around, 
even  Sandy  deserting  the  doll's  house  in  the  shade  of  the  willow 
clump  east  of  the  house. 


"Say,  Dad,"  exclaimed  Hugh,  "this  wheel's  just  about  off 
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Joe  nodded,  his  expression  resigned.  Machinery  always 
seemed  to  bear  a  grudge  against  him.  As  far  as  he  could  remember, 
there  was  never  anything  seriously  wrong  when  he  finished  using 
it  -  nothing  that  could  not  be  fixed  quickly  enough  when  he  had 
a  little  time  -  but  when  he  wanted  to  use  it  again,  it  was  in¬ 
evitably  in  such  a  broken-down  condition  that  he  had  to  spend 
several  days  repairing  it. 

Right  now  the  mower  looked  in  bad  shape.  Not  only  was 
the  wheel  leaning,  but  the  knife  was  stuck  with  rust  because  the 
cutter  bar  had  been  left  lying  down  on  the  ground  through  the 
winter. 

"Doggone,  that's  goin'  to  be  the  dickens  to  get  workin'," 
lamented  Joe.  "The  knife'll  have  to  come  right  out.  Hugh,  get 
that  can  of  oil,  will  yuh?  Think  it  was  in  the  empty  stall  in 
the  barn,  last  time  I  seen  it.  An'  Dave,  you  find  my  tools. 

Guess  last  time  I  had  'em  was  fixin'  the  drill."  He  examined  the 
wheel  closely.  "Guess  there's  a  few  bolts  lost  outa  here.  Now 
where  did  I  see  some  kinda  like  that?" 

"Might  be  some  in  the  box  in  the  granary,"  volunteered  Roy. 

"Okay,  you  kids  see  what  you  can  find.  Say,  Sandy,  first 
ask  your  mother  if  she  knows  what  happened  t*  the  ...." 

Two  days  later  the  bay  team  was  hitched  to  the  mower. 

"Gosh,  don't  they  think  they're  wild!"  Hugh  cried  as  the  horses 
lunged  forward  to  escape  the  rattling  mower. 
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"They'll  soon  get  the  edge  wore  off  'em,"  laughed  Joe, 
steadying  them  with  a  sure  hand.  The  sun  was  warm  on  his  back, 
the  children  infectiously  gay.  "Let's  go!" 

"I  can  drive  after  Dave,  can't  I?"  cried  Carol,  running 
to  keep  close  behind  the  mower  as  they  entered  the  field. 

"Girls  are  no  good!"  Hugh  protested.  He  looked  back  to¬ 
ward  the  gate  which  had  been  left  open  for  the  younger  children 
lagging  far  behind.  "Hey,  Dave,  there  goes  the  calf!" 

"Get'im,"  yelled  Dave.  The  horses  shied  violently  and 
the  calf  capered  across  the  field.  The  older  children  raced 
after  it,  fanning  in  a  wide  circle,  shouting  advice  to  each  other. 

At  the  gate  Tub  clutched  Joey's  hand  and  gazed  dis¬ 
tractedly  from  the  posse  to  the  mower.  She  decided  to  follow 
the  latter  and  hurried  Joey  over  the  rough  ground.  But  when 
they  reached  the  first  corner,  the  mower  was  far  up  the  field. 

Joe  had  not  even  seen  them.  Tub  stopped,  discouraged  and  weary,, 
Joey  was  looking  at  her  confidently,  and  she  struggled  for  a 
decision.  "Com'on,"  she  said.  "Let's  go  back."  And  they  cut 
through  the  hay  to  rejoin  the  others. 

When  Joe  completed  his  first  round,  he  found  all  the 
children  sitting  on  the  mown  strip  waiting  for  him  and  seeing 
figures  in  the  clouds. 

"Look,  there's  a  rabbit!" 

"And  there's  an  igloo!" 
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"Get'im  out  okay?"  called  Joe  cheerfully. 

"Yep,"  Dave  replied.  "He  went  under  the  fence." 

The  children  loved  to  tramp  the  field  behind  the  mower, 
breathing  deeply  of  sunshine  and  sweet-smelling  hay,  laughing 
as  whirring  grasshoppers  flew  past  them  and  the  mower  teeth 
clicked  busily.  It  was  fascinating  to  watch  the  upright  hay 
yield  suddenly  to  the  blade,  slowly  slide  over  the  cutter  bar, 
almost  as  though  reaching  after  the  mower,  then  lie  lightly  on 
the  stubble.  There  was  a  great  fascination  to  the  team's  sharp 
swing  at  each  corner  which  was  savoured  by  the  children  as  they 
followed  the  mower.  Then  they  were  back  at  the  fence,  the  first 
round  completed.  The  south-east  corner  of  the  field  was  now 
separated  from  the  rest  by  a  shorn  strip  the  width  of  the  mower. 

"Hey!  Hey,  Carol!"  exclaimed  Roy  with  excitement.  "Try 
this."  He  fixed  his  eye  on  some  hay  beyond  the  mower.  "Just 
keep  looking  at  the  same  hay  till  it's  'way  past.  See?  It'll 
make  you  dizzy." 

"Yeah,  it  might  make  me  so  dizzy  I'd  fall  on  top  of  the 
mower,"  she  retorted.  "Mom  said  to  be  careful." 

"Hey,  Hugh!  You  try  it!" 

"I'm  dizzy  enough,"  retorted  Hugh,  "packing  this  lump. 

Com 'on,  Joey,  you  gotta  walk  or  go  home." 

Joey  walked  with  sturdy  independence.  But  at  the  end  of 
the  round  Joe  noticed  that  Sandy  was  lagging. 
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"Whoa!  Hey,  Dave,  you  take  over  fer  a  spell.  Think  I'll 
mosey  back  t'  the  barn." 

"Gosh,  Dad,  so  soon?" 

"How  come,  Dad?" 

"Shucks,"  replied  Joe,  "the  mower'll  rattle  along  okay. 

Yuh  better  come  back  with  me,  Sandy." 

"I'm  not  tired,"  she  protested,  but  her  weary  stand  belied 
her  words. 

"Com'on.  Joey  better  come,  too.  Mother'd  have  a  fit  if  - 
But  Joe's  words  were  drowned  by  Joey's  shrill  wail  of  protest. 

"Poor  Joey!  I'll  watch  him,"  Carol  promised.  "Every 
minute." 

"Yuh  sure?  You'll  have  t'  start  totin'  him  pretty  quick. 
Well,  okay,  he  can  stay.  Com'on,  Sandy." 

Sandy  looked  regretfully  across  the  uncut  rectangle  of 
rippling  grass.  "It's  hardly  started  to  get  small."  But  she  put 
her  hand  in  Joe's,  and  the  two  set  off. 

"Dandy  hayin'  weather."  Joe  fanned  himself  with  his  worn 
hat.  "Like  *a  piggy-back  ride?" 

She  shook  her  head  stoutly. 

They  walked  slowly,  startling  grasshoppers  with  every  step. 
Sandy  wore  a  torn  pair  of  canvas  sneakers,  and  the  brittle  hay 
and  rose  bushes  scratched  her  bare  angles.  She  looked  back 
longingly  and  Joe  sought  to  distract  her. 
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"Did  I  ever  tell  yuh  about  the  ranch  I  worked  on  down 
south  of  Calgary?"  Sandy  shook  her  head  but  fastened  her  eyes 
attentively  on  his  face.  "It  was  that  big  yuh  could  ride  fer 
days  an'  never  get  off  it.  Anyways,  we  used  t'  put  up  a  little 
hay  there.  Me  an1  another  feller  -  he  was  kinda  a  dude  -  was 
ridin'  a  couple  of  mowers,  and  by  gosh  the  sun  was  hot  enough 
to  fry  flapjacks.  This  here  dude  he  -  he  -"  Joe  felt  none  of 
his  usual  spontaneity  and  fumbled  for  words.  Sandly  looked  up  at 
him  expectantly,  but  suddenly  he  was  afraid  to  meet  her  gaze, 
afraid  that  she  might  read  his  thoughts,  his  knowledge.  "I  wonder 
what  Mother's  been  doin'  with  herself...." 

They  crossed  the  pasture  in  silence.  Maud  was  drowsing 
in  the  shade  of  the  barn.  As  they  approached  a  cowbird  flew  up 
from  her  back,  his  feathers  glinting  blue-green  in  the  sun.  Joe 
wondered  what  he  would  do  with  himself.  Probably  send  Sandy  into 
the  house  and  go  back  to  the  field.  Daisy  would  worry  if  she  knew 
the  kids  were  alone  up  there.  But  this  idea  was  driven  from  his 
mind  when  they  rounded  the  corner  of  the  barn. 

"By  gosh,  look  at  them  pigs  in  the  garden!  Let's  get  'em 
out  quick  'fore  your  Mom  spots  'em!" 

But  the  seven  squealing  young  pigs  were  as  devoted  to  the 
garden  as  Joe  was  to  chasing  them  out  while  at  the  same  time 
avoiding  Daisy's  notice.  "Gol'darn  yuh!"  he  panted.  Encouraged 
by  Sandy's  giggles  he  was  careless  of  the  damage  he  himself  was 
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inflicting  on  the  young  plants.  It  seemed  entirely  possible  that 
the  garden  would  be  thoroughly  devastated  when  suddenly  Sandy 
cried,  "Dad!  Here  come  the  kids!  And  just  listen  to  Joey 
scream!" 

Joe  was  already  running  toward  those  cries  of  fear  and 
pain.  A  dozen  possibilities  flashed  through  his  mind  -  were  over 
whelmed  by  a  crushing  fear  that  the  child  had  been  hurt  -  his 
child  -  badly  hurt.  Those  darn  mower  teeth!  Brutal  fear  stabbed 
him  as  he  ran. 

The  children  were  nearing  the  house  and  Daisy  reached  them 
before  him,  running  with  unexpected  fleetness.  With  fearful 
hands  she  received  the  terrified  child  from  Dave.  "Sh-sh-sh. 
Where  does  it  hurt?"  Joe  hovered  helplessly. 

One  of  Joey's  pant  legs  was  almost  torn  off  and  the  skin 
beneath  was  red,  but  not  broken.  "I  don't  think  he's  hurt  bad," 
she  said  thankfully.  Still  hushing  the  child,  she  started  toward 
the  house. 

"Is  he  really  all  right,  Mom?"  Carol  demanded  as  the 
child  continued  to  sob. 

"I  think  so.  I  can't  find  anything  wrong,  but  he's 
shrieking  so.  Whatever  happened?" 

Carol  glanced  guiltily  at  Joe.  "I  -  Dave  let  me  drive, 
just  for  a  minute." 

"He  fell  beside  the  mower,"  Dave  explained,  "and  the  blade 
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caught  his  pants  and  drug  him  a  ways." 

"We  figured  he  was  killed!"  exclaimed  Hugh,  his  eyes  still 
wide  with  fright. 

They  crowded  through  the  doorway  and  Daisy  sank  on  to  the 
couch.  As  she  rocked  Joey  to  and  fro  she  looked  questioningly  at 
Joe.  "But  -  you  were  in  the  field,  weren't  you?" 

"Yeah,  but  I  come  down  just  for  a  minute  with  Sandy." 

"You  left  them?"  Mrs.  Joe  cried  unbelievingly.  "You  left 
them  by  themselves?" 

"Just  fer  a  -  " 

He  broke  off,  stunned,  as  Mrs.  Joe  blazed,  "You  can't  ever 
do  things  right,  can  you?  Not  even  watch  kids  around  the  mower!" 

"Fer  cat's  sake  -  "  His  voice  was  shakily  defensive.  What 
had  he  almost  done?  It  could  have  been  any  of  them.  All  of  them  - 
all  of  them....  He  wanted  to  say  that  he  couldn't  be  everywhere 
at  once  -  Sandy 'd  looked  tuckered  out  -  she'd  never  have  left  the 
fun  by  herself.  But  he  was  sick  with  reaction,  with  the  shocking 
realization  that  had  just  gripped  him,  and  blindly  he  turned  from 
the  family  and  left  the  house.  Never,  never  had  he  conceived  of 
losing  the  children.  They  were  his  very  existence.  He  was  nothing 
without  them.  Since  seeing  the  doctor  he  had  been  telling  himself 
that  there  was  a  mistake,  the  doctor  must  be  wrong,  but  this  -  And 
Daisy  - 
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Outside,  he  stopped,  confused.  Over  by  the  willows  stood 
Sandy's  doll  house.  So  he  couldn't  do  anything  right?  What  about 
that?  Then  he  looked  at  the  real  house  and  a  sense  of  failure  over 
whelmed  him.  He  was  helpless,  helpless. 

His  big  hands  clenched.  He  must  do  something. 

Sandy  wanted  a  new  house,  a  real  house.  But  that  was 
impossible.  Was  there  something  else,  some  token,  which  might  off¬ 
set  his  helplessness? 

Again  his  eyes  strayed  to  the  doll's  house.  And  then  he 
remembered  the  table. 
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Joe  drove  home  jubilantly.  Such  a  surprise  for  the  whole 
family!  Then  he  thought  that  perhaps  he  would  not  tell  anyone 
just  yet.  When  the  hay  was  all  stacked,  then  he  would  surprise 
them.  He  drummed  a  lively  rhythm  on  the  foot  board. 

If  Ole  had  just  given  him  the  money  now!  He  wouldn't  let 
anything  interfere  with  haying.  Ole  was  a  born  pessimist.  But 
he  sure  changed  his  tune  when  Harvey  came  along  like  that!  "Gonna 
have  any  hay  I  could  buy,  Joe?"  he'd  asked.  Just  like  that.  And 
hadn't  Ole  been  set  back  on  his  heels! 

It  would  be  hard  to  keep  a  secret  from  the  children,  but 
somehow  he'd  manage.  Perhaps  he  would  tell  Daisy.  They'd  have 
to  work  a  lot  harder  at  haying  than  ever  before,  but  the  boys  were 
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older  now.  He  wouldn't  have  to  do  it  alone. 

Even  the  team  seemed  to  share  his  enthusiasm  and  the  three 
miles  from  Ole's  went  quickly.  As  he  topped  the  rise  near  home, 
he  shouted  a  piercing  "Whoopee!"  and  chuckled  as  youngBlairs 
popped  into  sight.  At  the  gate  he  slowed  to  let  them  climb 
aboard . 

"Where  were  you,  Dad?" 

"You  didn't  tell  us  you  were  going  to  Ole's!" 

"We  wanted  to  go  with  you." 

Joe  swung  Tub  and  then  Sandy  high  over  the  edge  of  the 
wagon  and  winked  at  the  others.  "Your  old  dad  has  important  busi¬ 
ness  sometimes,  yuh  know.  He  can't  always  wait  for  a  raft  of  kids. 

"What  did  you  do?" 

"You  didn't  have  to  leave  us  behind!" 

"Tell  us,  Dad!" 

"Not  now.  You're  kinda  young  to  know  about  these  things," 
he  teased.  Then  he  noticed  Hugh  coming  out  of  the  house  eating  a 
thick  slice  of  bread  and  butter.  "Where's  the  mower?"  Joe  deman¬ 
ded  as  the  boy  strolled  up. 

Hugh  waved  his  bread  in  the  direction  of  the  hay  field. 

"Up  there,"  he  said,  chewing  strenuously. 

"Nobody  runnin'  it?" 

"Nope.  I  tied  the  team  by  the  gate." 

"Yuh  shouldn't  of  quit  till  Dave  or  me  took  over." 
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Hugh  looked  surprised.  It  was  not  like  Dad  to  worry  about 
a  little  time  on  the  mower.  "I  got  hungry,"  he  said. 

Joe  began  to  unhitch.  "Guess  it  don't  really  matter,"  he 
said  slowly.  "Yuh  still  should  of  -  oh,  well,  it  don't  matter. 

Yuh  better  go  get  the  team,  though,  and  give  'em  a  feed  in  the 
bam.  It's  near  supper  time." 

Joe  was  in  good  form  at  supper,  boyishly  excited  with  his 
secret.  However,  as  soon  as  he  finished  eating,  he  pushed  back 
his  chair.  "Guess  you  boys  can  do  the  chores?  I'm  goin'  out  and 
mow  for  a  spell." 

Everyone  looked  surprised.  Then  Roy  saw  the  opportunity. 
"Maud's  up  at  the  gate,"  he  cried.  "Can  Sandy  and  me  ride  her  out 
to  the  field  with  you.  Dad?" 

"Me,  too,"  pleaded  Tub. 

Joe  looked  at  Daisy. 

"Guess  they  can't  get  hurt  if  they're  on  Maud,"  she  agreed. 

Joe  waited  while  Roy  caught  the  old  black  work  horse.  He 
boosted  all  three  children  on  to  Maud's  broad  back  and  disappeared 
into  the  bam. 

"Com'on,  Maud.  Get  up!"  Roy  urged,  and  all  three  drummed 
their  heels  against  her  sides.  But  Maud  was  not  fond  of  leaving 
the  barnyard.  Roy  pulled  until  the  straight  bit  was  almost  out 
of  her  mouth,  but  to  no  purpose.  Maud  simply  went  around  in 
circles  until  the  children  were  tired  and  then  she  snuffled  the 
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foxtail  of  the  yard.  In  the  end  Joe  led  the  team  and  Maud  to  the 
hay  field. 

The  wind  had  dropped  and  the  restless  clouds  of  afternoon 
had  dispersed.  The  sun  was  in  the  north-west,  still  far  above  the 
horizon,  but  Joe  felt  the  coolness  of  the  air  with  disappointment. 
As  he  hitched  the  team  to  the  mower  he  complained,  ’Doggone,  the 
dew'll  be  cornin'  pretty  soon.  Won't  be  able  to  work  so  awful 
long .  ” 

The  team  stepped  out  willingly.  The  click  of  the  mower 
was  sharply  distinct  in  the  still  air.  When  Joe  stopped  once  to 
let  Maud  catch  up,  he  could  hear  the  screen  door  slam  down  at  the 
house  and  Carol  calling  to  one  of  the  boys.  In  a  nearby  slough  the 
frogs  began  their  swelling  chorus. 

"Had  enough?"  Joe  asked,  as  the  children  came  up  to  him. 
"Your  mother'll  be  out  with  a  broom  to  chase  yuh  home  first  thing 
yuh  know.  Anyways,  there'll  still  be  hay  t'cut  tomorrow." 

Joe  was  proud  of  himself  for  working  after  supper  -  an 
unprecedented  event  -  and  it  was  not  until  he  was  in  bed  that  he 
realized  his  extra  work  had  not  made  up  for  the  time  lost  when  Hugh 
decided  he  was  hungry.  ’Doggone,"  he  muttered.  He  thought  for  a 
while.  "Yuh  know,  Daisy,  I  think  we're  gonna  have  to  work  through 
meals.  The  boys  an'  me  can  take  turns  cornin'  in  to  eat." 

Mrs.  Joe  raised  herself  on  an  elbow  and  looked  at  him  in  the 


fading  light. 


She  considered  his  remark  for  a  moment. 
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"What  did  you  go  down  to  Ole's  for  today?" 

"Oh!"  Joe  chuckled.  "I  reckon  I  ain't  told  yuh  yet." 

When  he  had  finished  she  said,  "And  you  took  what  Harvey 
offered?  I  bet  he  'took'  you! " 

"I  don't  know  'bout  that,"  Joe  defended  himself.  "My  hay 
ain't  top  grade,  not  by  a  long  shot.  The  big  thing  is  to  get  Sandy 
her  table." 

Mrs.  Joe  smiled  sadly.  "There's  something  else  we  have  to 
get  her,  Joe.  Remember  the  doctor  said  that  after  a  while  she 
wouldn't  be  able  to  go  to  school  and  she'd  have  to  stay  at  home  and 
be  in  bed  a  lot?" 

"Yeah . " 

"Well,  she's  got  to  have  a  bed  to  herself,  Joe.  Even  a  room, 
so  she  can  rest  and  sleep  when  she  needs  to." 

"A  room?  What  room?  Yuh  mean  we  gotta  build  an  extra  room?" 

"She'll  maybe  need  it  for  this  winter." 

"No,  no  -  "  Joe  spoke  quickly.  "Not  for  another  year.  He 
said  maybe  not  for  another  year.  Maybe  even  two  years  before  -  " 

Mrs.  Joe  lay  back  wearily. 

"Well,  she's  gettin'  that  table.  We'll  worry  about  a  room 
later,"  declared  Joe.  "If  only  it  don't  rain,  we'll  work  steady 
the  whole  week  and  finish  up." 

But  Joe  had  not  foreseen  the  obstacles  to  his  reform.  He  had 
four  horses,  the  bay  team,  an  old  gray  gelding,  and  Maud.  Not  one 
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of  them  was  in  condition  for  steady  work.  Maud  and  Prince  still 
showed  the  effects  of  running  out  on  stubble  and  feeding  at  straw 
stacks  all  winter,  while  the  bay  team  was  not  much  better.  As 
usual,  Joe  had  run  out  of  hay  and  oat  bundles  before  the  new 
pasture  was  up.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  Joe  tried  to  keep  the 
mower  going  all  day.  By  the  second  night  the  bay  team  had  slowed 
noticeably.  The  next  day  he  changed  horses  at  noon#  although  Maud 
and  Prince  were  old  and  lazy  and  poked  miserably  when  one  of  the 
children  drove.  Joe  himself  was  occupied  putting  new  teeth  into 
the  rake  and  oiling  it  with  an  anxious  eye  on  the  hay  which  had 
cured  enough  to  be  raked.  He  wanted  the  mower  and  rake  working  at 
the  same  time  in  case  the  weather  broke.  Then  he  found  the  second 
set  of  harness,  which  had  not  been  used  for  a  year,  in  bad  shape. 
One  line  had  been  chewed  by  the  calf  and  other  pieces  had  vanished, 
casualties  of  the  children's  play.  Joe  began  to  feel  that  he  was 
a  juggler  on  a  merry-go-round,  but  finally,  with  pieces  of  wire 
and  rope,  he  fastened  the  harness  together  so  that  it  was  strong 
enough  to  be  used  on  the  light  rake.  He  thought  then  his  troubles 
were  over. 

Unfortunately  the  boys  were  not  accustomed  to  steady  work  - 
work  had  always  been  play  -  and  Hugh  thought  nothing  of  having  a 
half  hour's  rest  in  the  middle  of  the  field.  One  morning  Mrs.  Joe 
needed  one  of  the  teams  to  drive  down  to  Ole's  for  some  groceries. 
Then  came  a  heavy  rain  and  all  the  hay  in  the  raked  piles  had  to 
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be  turned  before  it  mildewed.  The  rain  at  least  gave  the  horses 
much-needed  rest,  for  the  bay  team  had  both  developed  raw  sores 
where  their  collars  rubbed,  and  all  four  horses  were  dispirited. 

By  the  end  of  the  week  the  sixty-acre  field  was  nearly  all 
cut,  half  of  it  was  raked  but  none  stacked,  and  Joe  was  exhausted. 
That  very  day  Miss  Ellis  came. 

The  young  Blairs  liked  their  school  teacher,  but  only  Sandy 
adored  her.  Miss  Ellis  was  a  thin,  dark  woman  of  thirty-five. 

She  had  never  been  pretty,  but  her  angular  face  had  a  quiet  dignity 
and  her  voice  was  warm  and  mellow.  It  never  occurred  to  Sandy 
that  her  teacher's  voice  was  the  only  beautiful  voice  she  knew,  but 
she  did  realize  that  Miss  Ellis  was  the  only  adult  she  knew  who 
shared  her  special  love  of  plants  and  birds. 

The  first  day  Sandy  returned  to  school  after  being  in  the 
hospital,  she  joyfully  described  every  detail  of  the  doll's  house 
to  her  teacher,  jumping  up  from  the  long  lunch  table  at  noon  and 
running  over  to  Miss  Ellis'  desk  as  she  remembered  yet  another 
wonder  of  her  toy.  And  Miss  Ellis  promised  to  come  and  see  it  in 
the  holidays. 

Considerately,  she  sent  a  note  by  the  McGregor  twins  so 
that  by  two  o'clock  on  the  appointed  day  all  the  younger  Blair 
children  were  self-conscious  in  clean  overalls  or  dresses  and  Mrs. 
Joe  was  herself  tidied  up.  Such  an  occasion  -  an  appointed  visit  - 
might  not  occur  again  for  many  months. 
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Joe  should  have  been  raking,  but,  like  the  horses,  he  had 
ceased  to  feel  enthusiasm.  Sandy  found  him  lingering  in  the  yard, 
reluctant  to  miss  the  fun. 

"Mom  wants  to  know  where  Hugh  is,"  Sandy  explained.  "He  was 
supposed  to  dig  some  new  potatoes  in  case  they  stay  for  supper." 

"Dunno.  Dave  gone  to  the  rodeo,  Hugh  skedaddled,  place  feel 
deserted."  Then  Joe  noticed  how  carefully  Sandy  was  stepping 
through  the  dust  of  the  yard.  "Say,  don't  you  look  sorta  purty." 

He  bowed  ceremoniously.  "May  I  have  this  dance? il 

Sandy's  giggling  curtsy  was  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  a 
motor,  and,  forgetting  her  errand,  she  skipped  away  to  the  house. 
Joe  ambled  after  her  to  join  in  the  welcome. 

"Afternoon,  Miss  Ellis,  Andy.  How's  the  world  treatin' 
yuh?"  Then,  noticing  that  Andy  was  not  getting  out  of  the  truck, 
he  asked,  "Ain't  in  a  rush,  are  yuh,  Andy?" 

"I'm  fixing  up  my  yard  and  sheds,  Joe.  Think  I  better  get 
back.  Look  at  the  kids  there  I"  He  laughed  at  Tub  and  Joey  who 
were  peeking  out  from  behind  Mrs.  Joe's  skirt,  suddenly  shy.  Even 
Carol,  Roy,  and  Sandy  were  standing  back  respectfully  as  Miss  Ellis 
and  their  mother  talked. 

"Shucks,  Andy,  I  thought  you'd  be  stayin'  fer  a  while  any¬ 
ways  . " 


Andy  leaned  his  head  out  of  the  window  so  that  he  could 
speak  softly  to  Joe.  "I  was  sure  pleased  Anne  wanted  to  come  down 
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here,"  he  said.  "Sometimes  I'm  afraid  she's  going  to  find  living 
hereall  the  time  terribly  quiet." 

Joe  turned  to  watch  the  women  as  they  walked  toward  the 
house,  the  children  trailing  after  them.  "Yuh  got  nothin'  t'  worry 
about,  Andy.  She's  got  what  it  takes.  Yeah,  so  long.  Come  again 
when  yuh  can't  stay  so  blamed  long  I" 

With  Andy  gone  and  the  women  and  children  by  the  willows 
exclaiming  about  the  doll's  house,  Joe  reflected  that  he  really 
should  go  out  to  the  field.  Just  in  time  he  remembered  there  was 
something  not  quite  right  with  the  lever  on  the  rake.  It  would  be 
well  to  fix  that  before  it  jammed  and  held  them  up. 

9 

All  the  rake  needed  was  a  little  oil,  but  when  Joe  finished 
tinkering  it  was  after  four  o'clock  by  the  sun.  The  crowd  by  the 
willows  had  vanished.  He  felt  neglected.  In  the  barn  he  considered 
the  bay  team  with  sympathy.  They  were  resting  hip- shot  with  heads 
drooping  over  the  manger.  "Well,  fellas,  let's  go."  He  was  unty¬ 
ing  their  halter  ropes  when  he  saw  Miss  Ellis  standing  in  the  low 
doorway . 

"I  was  hoping  I  might  find  you,  Mr.  Blair,"  she  began  as 
soon  as  she  had  distinguished  his  figure  in  the  dim,  windowless 
barn.  "That's  a  wonderful  house  you  made  Sandy.  No  wonder  she  was 
excited  about  it." 

"We  all  get  a  kick  out  of  it."  Joe's  laugh  was  pleased. 

There  was  a  pause  while  Miss  Ellis  hesitated.  "I  can't  find 
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a  chance  to  speak  to  your  wife  alone,"  she  continued  finally,  "so  I 
hope  you  don't  mind  my  asking  you.  Is  there  anything  wrong  with 
Sandy?" 

When  Joe  did  not  respond,  she  went  on  apologetically.  "She 
looks  fearfully  wan.  I  thought  her  tonsilitis  and  being  in  the 
hospital  so  long  had  been  hard  on  her,  but  she  should  look  better 
now  that  school  is  out.  Surely  with  the  sunshine  and  fresh  air  -  ? 
Her  voice  trailed  off. 

Flies  buzzed  in  the  sun-lit  doorway. 

Joe  leaned  against  the  poles  of  the  stall  for  support,  his 
body  so  filled  with  weary  despair  that  it  was  leaden.  At  last  he 
said  painfully,  "The  doctor  says  Sandy's  got  leukemia." 

A  little  cry  escaped  the  woman,  and  she  half-turned  from  the 
knowledge  which  she  had  sought.  When  she  spoke  her  voice  was  awed. 
"Sandy!  She  has  such  a  sense  of  -  of  wonder." 

Joe  roused  himself.  He  had  never  paid  much  attention  to 
this  woman,  yet  how  well  she  knew  his  child.  "A  sense  of  wonder. 
Yeah,  that's  what  it  is." 

"I  reckon  I  don't  understand  much  about  religion  an'  that 
stuff,"  Joe  found  himself  saying,  "but  this  I  can't  figger.  Sandy, 
of  all  kids  -  " 

"I  was  beginning  to  believe  again  -"  murmured  Miss  Ellis. 

They  looked  at  each  other,  embarrassed,  each  feeling  he  had 


said  too  much. 
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"Yuh  shouldn't  be  out  here  in  this  smelly  barn, "  Joe  said, 
leading  the  way  outside.  "It  must  be  near  time  for  supper." 

In  spite  of  his  reluctance  to  think  of  Sandy's  illness.  Miss 
Ellis'  question  had  forced  renewed  awareness  on  Joe,  and  he  returned 
to  the  haying  with  dogged  determination.  For  the  first  time  he  re¬ 
fused  to  let  the  older  children  go  berrying.  Hugh,  true  to  form, 
found  a  luscious  patch  of  saskatoons  down  on  the  coulee  bank,  but 
Joe  insisted  that  Dave,  Hugh  and  Carol  help  him  in  the  field.  The 
children  were  thoroughly  weary  of  haying  now,  and  the  work  of  fork¬ 
ing  the  hay  on  to  the  rack,  driving  down  to  the  barnyard,  and  throw¬ 
ing  it  off  on  to  a  stack  was  the  hardest  of  all.  Carol's  nose  was 
painfully  sunburnt,  and  they  were  continually  thirsty,  with  lips 
parched  by  sun  and  wind. 

"Next  homestead  I  pick  is  gonna  be  some  place  where  there's 
lots  of  wells  or  one  of  them  cricks,"  Joe  declared  as  they  drank 
boiled  dam  water  flavored  with  lime  juice,  'tuess  I  shoulda  put 
up  more  ice  like  your  Mom  kept  sayin ' .  " 

The  day  which  would  see  the  end  of  haying  was  uncommonly 
sultry  and  sticky  for  the  North.  In  the  morning  even  Mrs.  Joe 
joined  the  race  against  the  weather.  After  dinner  she  persuaded 
Sandy  to  rest,  for  the  heat  tired  her  and  made  her  peevish.  The 
older  children  loyally  joined  their  father  as  he  hitched  the  team 
to  the  hayrack.  Dave  was  closing  the  gate  behind  them  when  Joe 
shouted,  "Hey,  hold  on  a  minute,  Dave!"  He  looked  across  the  shorn 
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field.  The  hay  from  the  near  end  had  been  piled  in  the  barnyard, 
but  over  the  rise  he  could  see  Harvey's  stacks.  Far  to  the  north 
end  of  the  field  lay  the  remaining  haycocks.  He  looked  down  at  his 
weary  crew,  sitting  on  the  bare  floor  of  the  rack. 

"We've  just  had  enough  of  this  hayin',"  he  declared.  "Who's 
for  a  swim  in  the  dam?" 

That  year  only  half  a  ton  of  Joe's  hay  moulded  in  the  field. 
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Of  course  Joe  did  not  keep  his  secret  from  the  children. 
All  through  haying  he  dropped  hints.  "Hay  sure  is  handy  stuff," 
and  "This  hay's  gonna  look  mighty  different  one  of  these  days!" 
he  would  say  with  a  grin.  Then  he  told  the  boys  about  selling 
the  hay.  "Yuh  see  why  we're  workin'  so  hard?"  And  soon  everyone 
but  Sandy  knew.  Then  finally,  just  before  Fred  Wilson  picked  him 
up  on  the  way  to  Evanston,  Joe  told  Sandy.  How  her  gray  eyes 
shone  as  her  thin  face  softened  with  joy! 

"Is  it  really  as  nice  as  Roy  and  Sandy  say?"  Carol  asked 


her  mother 
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"I  suppose  it  is,"  Mrs.  Joe  said  slowly,  remembering  the 
Evanston  trip. 

And  when  Joe,  dusty  but  jubilant,  returned  that  evening 
with  his  big,  unwieldy  parcel,  how  excited  everyone  was! 

"It  was  gone,"  Fred  Wilson  warned  them  seriously.  "We  got 
a  different  one." 

But  knowing  Fred  they  ignored  him.  "Careful  of  all  that 
nice  paper!" 

"I  can  see  part  of  it!" 

"It  does  look  like  honey!" 

"Oh,  just  look  at  it!" 

When  at  last  the  table  stood  revealed  in  all  its  golden 
luster,  the  children  caught  their  breath  with  delight. 

Now  the  doll's  house  came  into  its  own  once  more,  and  the 
children  could  not  endure  a  morning  outside  without  peeping 
through  the  door  to  see  it  sitting  on  "the  new  table."  The  whole 
community  heard  how  Joe  had  put  up  his  hay  and  bought  the  wonder* 
ful  table.  "Huh!"  snorted  Mrs.  Smith.  "I  won't  be  surprised  if 
we  hear  about  this  for  the  next  ten  years.  It's  really  something 
when  Joe  Blair  does  some  work!" 

Joe,  however,  like  a  child  encouraged  by  generous  praise, 
was  planning  more  work.  His  next  trip  to  Ole's  found  him  inquiring 
about  lumber.  "Yeah  -  that's  the  stuff.  What  you  bought  off  them 
carpenters  from  Evanston  that  built  Bert's  palace.  Just  enough  for 
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a  little  room." 

"What  for  you  want  build  a  room,  Joe?"  demanded  Ole. 

Joe  shrugged.  He  did  not  want  to  think  "why."  "Well,  the 
kids  are  grow in*  up,  yuh  know." 

Ole  scowled  so  that  his  heavy  white  brows  met.  In  principle 
he  disapproved  of  extravagance,  and  when  anyone  with  as  few  re¬ 
sources  as  Joe  had  tried  to  spend  money  freely.  Ole  could  be  re¬ 
markably  uncooperative.  "I  got  no  lumber  for  you,"  he  declared. 
"Buy  some  in  Evanston  if  you  got  to  have  it." 

"I  don't  even  need  to  borrow  none  of  your  tools.  Ole,"  Joe 
pointed  out.  "An*  gettin'  this  here  lumber  off  of  you,  the  money 
I'd  have  to  pay  Len  Smith  for  haulin'  stuff  from  town  would  be  off 
what  I  owe  you  for  groceries."  With  difficulty  he  kept  admiration 
of  his  argument  from  showing  on  his  face. 

"Your  kids  got  lots  of  room  now,"  Ole  argued. 

But  Joe  knew  that  he  had  him. 

The  promise  of  lumber  from  Ole  did  not  of  course  build  the 
room.  An  addition  to  the  house  was  so  momentous  an  undertaking 
that  many  consultations  must  precede  it. 

"Let's  make  a  hole  in  the  roof  and  have  two  storeys  like 
the  Henleys  do,"  suggested  Hugh. 

"What  would  happen  to  that  wall  by  the  couch  if  we  cut  the 
window  into  a  doorway?"  Joe  wondered. 

"We  don't  need  a  doorway!"  Carol  protested.  "  We  could 
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just  climb  in  and  out!" 

"Mom  climb  through  that  little  window?"  Hugh  shouted,  and 
even  Mrs.  Joe  burst  into  laughter. 

"An1  here's  somethin'  else,"  Joe  pointed  out.  "How* re  we 
gonna  insulate  it?  Lumber's  not  like  logs,  it's  gotta  have  insula¬ 
tion." 

"Horse  hair's  good,"  suggested  Roy,  then  added  doubtfully, 

"I  suppose  it'd  take  an  awful  pile." 

"Let's  cut  all  the  horses'  tails  1  cried  Carol.  "They  don't 
use  them  except  for  swishing  flies." 

"We  can  cut  your  hair,  too,  Carol,"  Hugh  mocked.  "You 
don't  even  use  it  for  swishing  flies  I" 

"Now  let's  be  sensible,"  Mrs.  Joe  protested.  "How  big  a 
room  can  you  build  with  the  lumber  you're  getting,  Joe?" 

"Gosh,  now,  let's  see...." 

Meanwhile,  other  events  were  under  way  in  Wolf  Coulee. 

Miss  Ellis's  wedding  was  set  for  the  tenth  of  August,  and  some 
time  in  the  same  week  Sandy  was  supposed  to  go  into  the  Peace  River 
hospital  again  for  treatment. 

It  seemed  providential,  then,  when  Fred  Wilson  stopped  by  to 
say  that  he  was  going  down  to  Peace  River  for  the  day  of  the 
thirteenth.  Fred  had  a  tale  of  woe  to  unfold.  His  widowed  sister, 
to  whom  he  had  dutifully  written  offering  a  home,  had  shown  the  bad 
taste  to  accept  his  invitation  and  was  arriving  by  plane  on  the 
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thirteenth.  Fred  was  obviously  shaken  by  the  news  and  was  only 
partly  reconciled  by  Mrs.  Joe's  offer  to  houseclean  for  him.  He 
was  a  cautious  man  and  enjoyed  a  pleasant  bachelor's  life.  He 
worked  hard  during  seeding  and  harvest,  making  enough  money  to  enable 
him  to  trade  in  his  old  tractor  for  a  new  one  when  he  chose. 

During  the  war  he  had  patriotically  raised  hogs,  but  had  since  gone 
out  of  them  and  enjoyed  more  time  for  crib  and  poker  with  his 
neighbors.  He  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Johnsons'  and 
Bennetts'  and  sometimes  at  Joe's. 

"That  sister  of  mine's  worth  a  mint,"  he  declared.  "Her 
husband  was  a  big  shot  in  Vancouver,  and  they  had  a  house  in  some 
high-falutin'  district.  You  know,  one  of  them  silly  modern  houses 
that's  all  one  floor  so  it  costs  I  don't  know  what  to  heat  and  with 
a  maid  and  double  garage  and  all  that.  -  Yeah,  I  will  have  some 
more.  You  can  sure  cook  rabbit,  Daisy.  -  What  I  can't  get  is  why 
she  wants  to  come  'way  up  here." 

"She  must  be  lost  without  someone  to  look  after,"  Mrs.  Joe 
declared  sympathetically.  She  felt  that  she  understood  this  poor 
lonesome  woman. 

Fred  cringed. 

Mrs.  Joe  took  Carol  and  Hugh  with  her  to  clean  Fred's  three- 
roomed  house,  and  for  one  long  afternoon  the  three  of  them  swept 
and  scrubbed.  They  came  home  with  a  wagonload  of  empty  beer 
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bottles,  enough  for  Hugh  to  trade  off  at  Ole's  for  the  baseball 
he  wanted,  and  sheets,  towels,  shirts,  and  underwear  to  keep 
Mrs.  Joe  washing  and  mending  for  another  two  days.  "She  won't 
feel  much  like  digging  in  at  first,  poor  dear,"  Mrs.  Joe  remarked 
feelingly  as  she  mended  great  holes  in  Fred's  socks. 

Fred  himself  looked  with  dismay  rather  than  gratitude  on 
his  changed  house.  For  years  he  had  kept  his  groceries  on  one  end 
of  his  big  kitchen  table.  Now  Mrs.  Joe  warned  him  that  women  hate 
to  see  tables  and  cupboards  littered.  And  instead  of  carelessly 
tossing  his  matches  in  the  direction  of  the  pot-bellied  stove  in 
his  living  room,  he  should  use  an  ash  tray.  Fred  looked  cowed.  He 
was  dreading  the  meeting  with  his  sister  and  agreed  gladly  that  Mrs. 
Joe  and  Sandy  should  go  to  Peace  River  with  him. 

"And  I  won't  miss  the  wedding  after  all!"  rejoiced  Sandy. 

Every  family  in  Wolf  Coulee  paid  school  taxes,  and  every 
family  felt  a  proprietary  interest  in  the  teacher.  There  was 
therefore  no  question  of  whom  to  invite  to  the  wedding,  and  Mrs. 
Johnson's  favorite  remark  all  through  July  was,  "And  of  course 
we'll  be  seeing  you  at  the  wedding.  Yes,  I  thought  so.  Say,  if 
you  happen  to  have  any  nice  flowers  then,  I'd  be  glad  of  them.  Not 
knowing  there'd  be  a  wedding  at  our  house  this  summer,  I  didn't  set 
out  an  awful  lot."  The  result  of  this  request  was  such  a  deluge  of 
flowers  -  sweet  peas,  nasturtiums,  marigolds,  pansies,  hollyhocks, 
gladioli  -  that  the  Johnson  lawn  was  wonderfully  camouflaged. 
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Sandy  had  envisioned  lace  and  sparkling  diamonds,  but  the  double 
tier  o£  blossoms  arranged  along  two  sides  o£  the  small  lawn  en¬ 
tirely  overcame  her  disappointment*  She  and  Joey  wandered  up  and 
down,  sni££ing  each  bouquet  with  amazed  delight  as  the  crowd 
gathered. 

Granny  Johnson  hobbled  out  to  a  seat  o£  honor.  She  was 
smiling  nostalgically.  "All  the  weddings  I've  seen,  and  I've 
never  once  seen  a  plain  bride,"  she  told  Mrs.  Joe.  "Anne  Ellis 'll 
look  almost  beautiful  today.  Just  you  wait  and  see." 

Miss  Ellis  appeared  in  the  doorway  and  the  crowd  became 
hushed.  Henry  Johnson  stepped  forward  and  Daisy  half-turned  to  Joe. 
"A  woman  misses  her  family  at  times  like  this,"  she  whispered. 
"Remember  how  Mr*  Grant  gave  me  away?" 

Sandy  tugged  at  Joe's  arm.  "Joey  can't  see!"  Joe  bent  to 
pick  the  youngster  up. 

The  ceremony  was  brief.  Sandy  watched  intently  as  Miss 
Ellis  and  Andy  stood  facing  the  minister  while  he  read  from  a  lit¬ 
tle  black  book.  She  could  not  distinguish  his  words,  but  from  the 
way  the  adults  towering  around  her  strained  to  hear,  she  sensed 
their  import. 

Hugh  elbowed  his  way  toward  the  family.  "You  should  just 
see  the  freezers  of  ice  cream  they've  got  down  in  the  ice  house!" 
he  whispered  loudly. 

"Sh-sh!" 
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"Has  it  started  yet?" 

"It*s  over!"  said  Carol. 

All  the  women  but  one  were  smiling.  Mrs.  Johnson  was  snif¬ 
fling.  "Isn't  it  lucky  it  was  a  nice  day  and  the  minister  didn't 
have  any  trouble  getting  through  the  coulee,"  Mrs.  Bennett  whis¬ 
pered  to  her.  But  Mrs.  Johnson  had  suddenly  realized  that  Sadie 
was  beginning  to  serve  ice  cream. 

"Sadie!"  she  hissed.  "Not  before  the  sandwiches!" 

Lunch  was  enthusiastically  received  -  sandwiches  and 
pickles,  jellied  salads,  wedding  cake,  and  such  quantities  of  ice 
cream  that  the  little  McGregor  boy,  after  gobbling  three  heaping 
dishfuls  as  fast  as  he  could,  began  to  shake.  "Here,  Hugh," 
laughed  his  mother,  "take  him  out  in  the  sun!" 

As  soon  as  he  could,  Hugh  followed  Sandy  and  Carol  into 
the  living  room  to  admire  the  display  of  wedding  gifts.  He  wanted 
to  see  the  pillowslips  which  the  school  children  had  given. 

"Gosh,"  he  observed,  "Mrs.  Henley  sure  picked  bright  colors! 
What's  the  'His'  and  'Hers'  for?  Hey,  Carol,  what's  the  -  " 

But  Carol  had  made  a  discovery.  "She  got  five  egg  beaters! 

"I  almost  forgot!"  Hugh  turned  to  leave.  "Tony  and  me  are 
going  to  play  ball  out  behind  the  henhouse.  Want  to  come?" 

"Mom  said  something  about  going  home  pretty  soon  for  the 
chores,  'cause  she  and  Dad  have  to  come  back  for  the  dance. 

"Aw,  we  miss  everything!"  complained  Hugh. 
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"At  least  I  didn't  miss  the  wedding,"  Sandy  reminded  them. 

Now  that  the  wedding  was  over,  Sandy  pleaded  for  at  least 
one  day  of  berry  picking  before  she  had  to  leave.  Berrying  was 
important  to  the  Blairs.  They  could  not  afford  to  buy  fresh  or 
canned  fruit  during  the  winter,  except  a  box  of  apples  at  Christ¬ 
mas  time.  If  the  rabbits  had  not  been  thick  during  the  winter, 

Mrs.  Joe  had  cultivated  raspberries  from  the  garden,  and  black  cur¬ 
rants,  but  mostly  she  preserved  wild  fruit.  The  children  spent  a 
good  part  of  their  summer  holidays  picking  strawberries  and  rasp¬ 
berries,  saskatoons  and  cranberries.  This  summer  berrying  had 
been  neglected  for  haying  and  then  the  excitement  of  the  table  and 
the  wedding,  so  that  suddenly  Mrs.  Joe  had  to  marshal  her  forces  be¬ 
fore  the  berries  were  over.  She  sent  the  children  off  on  scouting 
trips,  and  when  they  had  decided  that  the  saskatoons  down  on  the 
coulee  bank  were  thickest  and  ripest,  the  whole  family  went  down  in 
the  wagon  to  spend  the  day. 

The  children  loved  the  gypsy  life  of  berry- time.  They  de¬ 
lighted  in  leaving  home  so  early  that  the  dew  on  bushes  and  long 
grass  soaked  their  clothes  to  the  knee  while  they  played  hide-and- 
seek  on  the  coulee  bank  before  beginning  to  pick.  After  the  first 
hour  the  younger  ones  had  purple  mouths  and  full  tummies  and  began 
dropping  berries  into  their  lard  pails. 

They  had  a  contest  to  see  who  could  cover  the  bottom  of  his 
pail  first  and  then  who  could  fill  his  first.  Tub  became  terribly 
excited,  running  from  one  to  the  other  with  news.  "Hugh's  pail  is 
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this  full!"  Berries  spilled  from  her  pail  as  she  demonstrated. 

Joe  showed  her  his  was  almost  full  and  she  ran  back  with  that  re¬ 
port  to  Hugh,  who  began  picking  feverishly,  pulling  leaves  off  the 
branches  along  with  the  luscious  fruit. 

"No  fair!"  cried  Carol,  who  was  careful  that  there  were  no 
stems  in  her  pail.  "You  don't  have  to  pick  them  over  later!" 

At  noon  they  all  sat  in  the  sunshine  of  the  coulee  bank  to 
eat  their  sandwiches  and  examine  the  valley. 

"Hey,  look  at  the  new  slide!"  cried  Hugh. 

Dave  had  held  himself  aloof  from  the  childish  races,  but  now 
he  pointed  with  excitement.  "There's  where  Jimmy  saw  the  big  bear 
tracks  last  month!" 

"Didn't  wait  to  see  the  bear,  eh?"  drawled  Joe.  He 
wondered  what  Dave  saw  in  Jimmy  that  he  should  be  with  him  so  much 
lately.  And  how  come  he  didn't  play  with  the  kids  like  he  used  to? 

After  lunch  they  all  stretched  out  on  the  grass  and  let  the 
sun  soak  through  them.  "Ah,  this  is  the  life!"  Joe  moved  lazily. 
Buzzing  flies  and  mosquitoes  swarmed  about  them.  After  a  while 
Carol  got  up  and  moved  into  the  shade,  and  one  by  one  the  others 
followed  her.  Joey  was  curled  up  on  a  blanket  asleep  from  ex¬ 
haustion. 

The  afternoon's  berry  picking  was  quieter  than  the  morning's, 
but  the  children  worked  doggedly.  Even  Sandy  refused  to  rest.  The 
sun  had  lost  its  heat  and  the  freshness  of  the  cool  earth  was  stir- 
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ring  before  the  Blairs  emptied  the  fruit  from  their  cans  into  the 
washtub  for  the  last  time,  and  Dave  hitched  the  team.  They  drove 
home  slowly,  the  horses  seeming  to  share  their  sense  of  weary  well¬ 
being.  Sandy  was  desperately  tired.  She  sat  quietly  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  wagon  box,  leaning  against  the  side,  and  the  sounds  of 
team  and  wagon  creaking  along  the  quiet  road  seemed  to  enter  her 
tiredness  and  be  part  of  her. 

They  were  home  when  she  woke  up,  and  her  father  was  lifting 
her  out  of  the  wagon.  "Sleepy  head,"  he  teased. 

"Here*s  a  note  from  Fred!"  she  heard  Hugh  cry.  "He  says 
he's  leaving  for  Peace  River  early.  He'll  pick  you  up  about 
eight." 

Sandy  turned  her  head  against  Joe's  shirt  and  wept  silently. 
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Sandy  was  away  for  a  week*  The  time  flew  by  for  the  family. 
Mrs.  Joe  was  hard  pressed  to  keep  up  with  her  preserving,  for 
there  were  jams  and  jellies  to  make  as  well  as  a  few  late  veg¬ 
etables  to  be  canned,  and  the  corn  was  coming  on.  In  all  these 
things  she  needed  the  children's  help,  but  now  that  the  holidays 
were  almost  over,  they  wanted  to  go  on  long  explorations  in  the 
coulee,  and  as  soon  as  she  would  release  them  they  were  off. 

During  this  week  a  new  problem  arose. 

Dave  had  gone  to  the  Peace  River  sports  day  with  Jimmy 
Henley.  It  was  his  first  trip  to  the  town,  his  first  sports  day, 
and  he  loved  it  all  -  the  bucking  and  riding  events ,  the  fine 
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saddle  horses  and  thrilling  races,  and  the  jostling  crowds.  He 
came  home  brimming  over  with  enthusiasm  -  to  find  Miss  Ellis 
talking  to  his  parents  of  humdrum  Wolf  Coulee  affairs.  He  felt 
that  he  had  been  far  away,  in  another,  exciting  world  which  his 
parents  did  not  share.  By  the  time  the  teacher  left,  his  feeling 
of  alienation  was  so  strong  that  he  no  longer  wanted  to  talk 
about  his  day. 

He  had  never  appreciated  Jimmy  Henley  before,  but  on 
sports  day  Jimmy  had  shown  to  advantage.  Having  been  to  Peace 
River  town  many  times  before,  he  was  obviously  unimpressed  by 
the  size  of  either  the  town  or  the  river  valley.  He  spent  money 
freely,  loaning  Dave  two  dollars  for  admission  and  a  hotdog.  He 
cracked  jokes  nonchalantly,  whistled  at  girls,  and  gave  knowing 
opinions  about  the  races.  Dave  was  off  familiar  ground  and 
Jimmy  was  a  man  of  the  world. 

Jimmy  enjoyed  the  role.  At  seventeen  he  was  a  homely  boy 
with  few  friends  and  a  domineering  father  whom  he  both  admired 
and  resented.  Neither  the  teacher  nor  the  other  children  at 
school  were  sorry  when  he  was  old  enough  to  leave.  Now  he 
imitated  men's  talk,  spending  much  of  his  time  with  the  hired 
men,  playing  crib  and  listening  to  their  stories,  laughing  know¬ 
ingly  at  their  jokes  whether  or  not  he  understood  them.  He 
smoked  excessively,  boasting,  "The  old  lady  can  shut  up.  I'm  old 
enough  to  do  what  I  like.'"  For  all  his  great  desire  to  be  a  man 
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among  men,  Jimmy  knew  that  he  failed  utterly.  It  was  honey  and 
sweetness,  then,  to  have  Dave  listen  eagerly  to  his  opinions, 
and  he  led  the  younger  boy  here  and  there  in  the  sports  grounds, 
shoving  rudely  through  the  crowds  to  show  his  complete  familiarity 
with  the  bustling  scene. 

The  boys  visited  the  make-shift  barns  to  see  the  horses, 
and  here  especially  Dave  was  enthralled.  From  childhood  he  had 
loved  horses,  but  saddle  horses  he  had  been  able  to  admire  only 
at  a  distance.  The  occasions  when  the  McGregor  boys  had  let  him 
ride  one  of  their  horses  for  a  while  after  school  were  memorable. 
Now,  seeing  real  race  horses  fired  his  old  longing  to  own  a 
saddle  horse.  How  he  would  look  after  it!  He  could  ride  to 
school  or  down  to  Ole's  for  his  mother  or  even  to  Evanston.  He 
imagined  the  excitement  of  galloping  madly  down  the  road,  of 
whistling  at  the  pasture  gate  and  having  a  beautiful  horse  trot 
up  to  him.  If  he  could  only  have  such  a  horse,  he  would  be  per¬ 
fectly  happy.  One  man,  a  lean,  hungry-looking  fellow,  tried  to 
sell  him  a  little  bay  for  forty-five  dollars.  Forty-five  dollars! 
Jimmy  obviously  thought  that  nothing,  but  it  sounded  like  the 
moon  to  Dave. 

And  in  the  days  following  the  sports,  his  old  longing 
stayed  in  his  mind.  If  he  could  only  have  a  horse!  Jimmy  could 
have  one  if  he  wanted.  His  dad  had  been  giving  him  calves  and 
young  pigs  for  years,  so  that  now  Jimmy  had  his  own  stock.  Why 
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could* t  his  family  be  like  other  people?  Not  that  he  cared  about 
having  a  car  or  a  new  house  -  Sandy's  talk  of  a  new  house  was 
childish!  -  but  a  saddle  horse  was  not  much,  and  it  would  be  use¬ 
ful  for  the  whole  family* 

Rebelliously  he  told  himself  that  his  parents  did  not  know 
what  money  could  do*  They  just  did  not  realize  things  like  that. 
Look  at  Andy  Kerr's  wedding!  All  the  other  men  and  boys  wore 
suits  or  nice  trousers,  but  he  and  Dad  and  Hugh  went  in  blue 
jeans.  How  strange  it  would  be  to  go  into  a  big  men's  clothing  - 
store  -  as  big  as  Ole's  with  nothing  but  shirts  and  trousers  and 
coats  -  and  have  a  clerk  in  a  suit  and  white  shirt  and  tie  come  to 
ask  you  what  you  would  like,  to  be  able  to  point  out  the  item  you 
wanted,  as  Jimmy  pointed  out  a  bright  plaid  shirt  in  the  Peace 
River  store,  and  to  pay  for  it  as  if  five  dollars  were  nothing. 

A  fellow  could  feel  special  in  a  new  shirt. 

And  so  Dave  brooded.  His  parents  had  no  hint  of  his  feel¬ 
ings  until  the  day  after  Sandy  left,  when  the  boy  walked  into  the 
house  after  being  mysteriously  absent  since  breakfast,  and 
announced  that  Harvey  had  taken  him  on  as  hired  man. 

For  a  moment  they  were  speechless. 

"I  reckon  I  could  spare  yuh  for  a  week,"  Joe  said  dubi¬ 
ously. 

"This  isn't  for  a  week,  Dad.  It's  for  all  winter." 

"All  winter!"  Mrs.  Joe  echoed  sharply.  "You'd  be  quitting 
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school ?" 

"I'm  fifteen.  An'  what  good's  school i  Nobody  ever  uses  that 

stuff." 

Mrs.  Joe  glanced  at  her  husband,  but  his  dazed  expression 
told  her  that  she  must  take  the  lead.  She  turned  decisively  to  her 
son.  "You  can't  quit,  Dave.  Your  dad  and  I  won't  let  you." 

The  boy's  face  tightened.  He  had  expected  opposition,  but 
not  refusal.  "I  told  Harvey  I'd  start  Monday,"  he  said  stubbornly. 

"Well,  you'll  have  to  tell  him  you're  not."  Mrs.  Joe's 
voice  held  a  note  of  finality  which  Dave  knew  well.  Wordless,  he 
turned  on  his  heel  and  disappeared  through  the  door. 

Mrs.  Joe  picked  up  her  mending  and  worked  with  quick,  angry 
motions.  Instead  of  relaxing  again  on  the  couch,  Joe  sat  with  arms 
resting  on  his  knees,  rough  hands  clasped  together,  and  gazed  with 
narrowed  eyes  at  the  floor.  The  old  alarm  clock  on  the  window  sill 
ticked  the  minutes  away.  Several  times  he  looked  up  at  Daisy  as  if 
to  speak,  but  dropped  his  gaze  again. 

At  last,  with  an  air  of  no  longer  delaying,  Daisy  put  aside 
her  mending.  "I  know  what  you're  thinking,  Joe.  You  quit  school 
when  you  were  thirteen  and  would  have  sooner  if  you'd  had  your  way, 
but  Dave's  just  a  boy.  And  kids  need  their  schooling  these  days. 

"We're  not  like  Harvey  and  Bill  McGregor,"  she  went  on 
defiantly  when  Joe  made  no  reply.  "We  can't  give  our  boys  land. 

I 

We've  got  the  young  ones  to  think  of.  How's  Dave  going  to  support 
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a  wife  in  a  few  years?  Homesteading  costs  money  these  days.  No, 
he  needs  all  the  schooling  Wolf  Coulee  can  give  him." 

She  waited,  tensed  for  argument,  but  Joe  gave  none.  After 
a  time  she  picked  up  her  mending  again,  working  more  slowly  and 
thoughtfully. 

"Yuh  know,  Daisy,"  Joe  began  at  last,  "I  run  away  from  home 
when  I  was  fourteen.  But  it  ain't  the  same  with  Dave.  Look  at  the 
kinda  family  I  had  -  folks  fightin'  all  the  time  -  nothin'  but 
slavin'  in  the  orchard  -  us  kids  couldn't  move  but  what  somebody 
was  down  our  necks.  I  didn't  feel  like  no  kid  -" 

"I  won't  let  him  quit  school!" 

"I  don't  figger  he  should  quit  school  neither.  Anyways,  I 
sure  need  him  for  fall  work.  Doggone,  he's  just  a  kid!" 

Meanwhile,  Sandy  endured  the  hospital.  The  hushed  atmosphere 
and  pungent  smells,  the  crisp  whiteness  and  impersonal  efficiency 
of  the  nurses  were  no  longer  strange  to  her,  but  she  shrank  from 
them,  huddling  under  her  bed  clothes.  Only  with  Miss  Betts  did 
she  relax.  Miss  Betts  was  an  old  friend.  When  Sandy  had  first 
wakened  in  the  hospital  after  her  operation  for  tonsilitis,  she  had 
been  confused  and  frightened  to  find  herself  in  a  big  ward.  Then 
she  had  seen  a  figure  in  white  standing  by  her  bed.  She  had  liked 
her  immediately.  She  liked  her  sturdy  plumpness  that  was  like 
Mother's,  she  liked  the  kindly  brown  eyes  and  the  wide  stretch  of 
mouth.  The  uneven  teeth  and  the  podgy  hand  were  unnoticed.  Sandy 
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knew  a  friend  when  she  saw  one.  "Feeling  better,  dear?"  a  friendly 
voice  asked.  "Just  lie  still.  You've  had  a  long  sleep.  All  the 
ladies  have  been  wanting  you  to  wake  up  because  they  couldn't  decide 
whether  your  eyes  would  be  gray  or  blue.  And  they're  gray!  There, 
ladies,  what  did  I  tell  you!"  Sandy's  new  friend  made  it  seem 
exciting  and  important,  a  conspiracy.  From  that  moment  Sandy  wor¬ 
shipped  Miss  Betts,  and  the  nurse  encouraged  the  child's  affection 
by  supplying  her  with  picture  books  and  jigsaw  puzzles  and  by  telling 
her  fairy  stories. 

Now,  coming  back  to  the  hospital,  Sandy  was  comforted  by 
Betts,  who  wanted  to  hear  all  about  the  wonderful  farm  where  Sandy 
lived  and  about  her  brothers  and  sisters  and  parents.  Sandy  told 
her  about  the  doll's  house,  describing  every  tiny  detail  down  to 
the  feather  mattress. 

"And  do  you  know  what?  My  dad's  going  to  build  us  a  new 
real  house.  A  really  truly  one  just  like  my  doll's  house." 

"He  is?"  asked  Betts  wonderingly.  Such  a  plan  did  not  agree 
with  her  ideas  of  the  Blair  family. 

"Oh,  yes,"  Sandy  nodded.  "He  promised!"  And  she  began  to 
describe  it,  suddenly  very  certain  of  details  she  had  never  thought 
of  before,  so  that  when  Betts  was  called  away  to  another  patient, 
Sandy  continued  to  fill  out  the  details  of  the  dream  house  with  a 
new  boldness. 

She  endured  the  tests  and  treatments,  the  strange  hospital 
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meals  and  the  loneliness  because  now  she  could  think  about  the 
wonderful  house.  She  talked  ceaselessly  of  it  to  Betts,  and  the 
nurse,  convinced  that  the  plan  was  true  and  glad  to  see  Sandy  smile, 
encouraged  her  fancies. 

Anxious,  however,  that  the  child  not  entirely  withdraw  into 
day-dreams,  Betts  persuaded  her  to  visit  other  patients.  "Some  of 
them  can't  get  out  of  bed  like  you  can,"  she  explained,  "and  lots  of 
them  are  farther  away  from  home  than  you,  too.  There's  a  man  from 
Fort  Vermilion  in  the  ward  across  the  hall.  He'll  have  to  go  down 
river  by  boat  to  get  home  because  there's  no  decent  road  there  yet. 
And  there's  an  old  half-breed  woman  who's  from  I  don't  know  where. 

She  doesn't  speak  English  and  she's  afraid  of  the  hospital."  (Betts 
did  not  mention  that  the  woman  was  afraid  because  her  husband  had 
died  in  the  hospital.)  "The  priest  who  comes  in  to  see  her  can  talk 
Cree  and  tells  me  about  her.  Go  and  see  her.  She'd  like  you." 

So  Sandy  was  persuaded  to  overcome  her  shyness  enough  to 
wander  quietly  about  the  wards.  To  many  of  the  patients  she  was  a 
pathetic  little  figure  in  the  impersonal  hospital  kimona.  Already 
her  sickness  had  destroyed  the  roundness  of  childish  cheeks,  her 
wide  cheekbones  showed  prominently  under  her  sallow  skin,  and  her 
serious  gray  eyes  were  enormous.  Many  stopped  her  to  ask  where  she 
was  from,  how  old  she  was,  if  she  liked  school,  questions  by  which 
adults  seek  to  approach  reticent  children.  She  liked  the  old  metis 
woman  Betts  had  mentioned.  The  old  woman  lay  sunken  into  her  bed  and 
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did  not  notice  Sandy  for  a  while.  But  when  she  did,  she  would  smile 
so  that  the  wrinkles  on  her  cheeks  closed  and  murmur  in  Cree.  There 
was  one  grizzled  old  man  who  eagerly  entertained  Sandy  with  stories 
such  as  Joe  told,  stories  to  fire  her  imagination,  of  days  when  there 
was  no  Peace  River  town  and  the  only  settlement  for  miles  around  was 
on  the  river  flats  upstream.  "It  was  quite  a  place  for  them  days. 
Folks  from  way  south  of  the  river  come  to  get  flour  ground  there. 

And  every  little  ways  was  an  Indian  shack.  I  remember  once  I  was 
freightin'  on  the  river  in  winter...."  Through  it  all  Sandy  sat 
quietly  on  a  chair,  drinking  in  the  excitement  until  she  became 
tired,  and  then  she  would  think  of  home. 

Gradually,  with  a  child's  single-mindedness,  she  began  to 
believe  that  the  family  must  be  building  the  house  now,  as  a  sur¬ 
prise  for  her,  just  as  they  had  made  the  doll's  house  when  she  was 
first  in  the  hospital.  Through  the  long  week  she  hugged  her  dream. 

Sandy  came  home  with  Fred  Wilson,  who  had  been  sent  into 
Peace  River  by  his  sister  with  orders  for  curtains  and  tablecloths 
more  fashionable  than  those  available  in  Evanston.  The  little  girl 
could  hardly  endure  the  length  of  the  trip.  The  secret,  deep  down 
inside  her,  was  warm  and  tremulous,  and  she  sat  expectantly  on  the 
edge  of  her  seat,  eagerly  alive  to  familiar  sights  as  she  neared 
home.  There  was  Mr.  Harvey's  place  with  a  big  wash  blowing  on  the 
line,  and  further  down  the  road  the  sod-roofed  shack,  deserted- 
looking  as  always,  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Higgins,  the  queer  man  who 
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did  not  like  children.  Then  they  were  turning  off  Ole's  road  and 
passing  Mrs.  Smith's,  they  were  going  up  the  rise,  and  she  could  see 
home  ahead.  In  her  haste  to  see  the  new  house,  she  stood  up,  press¬ 
ing  her  face  against  the  windshield.  The  yard  looked  just  the  same. 
They  must  have  put  the  new  house  beyond  the  willows,  in  the  pasture. 
It  was  nice  and  green  there.  That's  where  she'd  thought  her  dad 
would  build  it.  Yes,  it  must  be  there! 

Fred  dropped  her  off  at  the  gate.  The  dogs  barked  a  welcome. 
Tub  popped  up  from  the  garden.  Mother  came  running  out  of  the  house 
and  knelt  to  put  her  arras  around  her,  telling  her  how  glad  the  family 
would  be  to  have  her  home  -  they  were  just  down  in  the  coulee  pick¬ 
ing  berries  -  and  there  were  warm  buns  with  currants  in  them  as  a 
special  treat  for  a  little  girl  just  home  from  the  hospital. 

But  Sandy  broke  loose  and  ran  eagerly  down  the  path  through 
the  willows. 


There  was  no  house. 
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Of  the  entire  year,  harvest  is  the  most  nerve-wracking 
time  for  the  grain  farmer.  This  period  from  the  middle  of  August 
into  October  determines  the  profit  or  loss  of  the  whole  year's 
enterprise.  It  is  a  time  of  hard  work,  short  tempers,  restless 
sleep.  The  women,  to  whom  harvest  is  an  old  story,  hush  the 
youngsters  and  humor  their  men,  shielding  them  from  irritation, 
spending  money  cautiously,  cooking  hearty  meals. 

The  Peace  River  Country  had  never  known  a  total  crop 
failure,  for  the  land  was  new  and  the  weather,  although  never  per¬ 
fect,  was  never  hopeless.  The  farmers  had,  with  the  increased 
production  and  markets  of  the  war  years,  begun  to  pay  off  debts 
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contracted  during  the  Depression.  But  this  year  they  shook  their 
heads  despairingly.  August  brought  rain  and  clouds  instead  of 
the  sunshine  needed  to  ripen  the  grain.  Then  in  the  third  week 
the  skies  cleared  and  the  temperature  dropped  below  freezing. 

Ole's  thermometer  registered  five  degrees  of  frost,  Harvey's 
registered  seven.  Potatoes  and  other  garden  vegetables  were 
blackened.  Unsettled  weather  continued.  Almost  every  day  brought 
a  drizzle  of  rain  for  fifteen  minutes  or  half  an  hour.  Wet  snow 
fell,  melting  as  it  touched  the  ground.  Some  of  the  uncut  grain 
was  already  flattened  by  the  continued  wet  weather. 

There  was  liccle  the  men  could  do  -  daily  chores,  a  little 
work  in  the  fields,  a  few  repairs  -  while  they  waited  for  a  break 
in  the  weather.  Ben  Bennett  was  absent-minded  with  his  wife,  Bert 
Henley  swore  freely  at  his,  Fred  Wilson  would  not  help  his  sister 
fix  up  the  house,  and  Mrs.  Gordon  McGregor  unceasingly  lamented 
the  untimely  death  of  her  husband  and  pestered  her  eldest  son, 

Alex,  with  advice  and  questions. 

"Harvest  will  drag  on  into  November  if  we  don't  get  a 
break  soon,"  Harvey  prophesied  to  a  group  of  dejected  farmers  in 
Ole's  store. 

"Pretty  soon  it  yust  have  to  clear."  Ole  was  philosophical. 

"We  hope  it  will,"  Harvey  responded  sourly.  He  regarded 
Ole's  optimism  as  an  affront.  After  all,  Ole  had  the  store  as 
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Len  Smith  was  dejected.  "Don't  see  how  you'll  ever  git 
'round  to  threshing  us,  Harvey.  We'll  have  to  feed  as  much  as 
we  can.  Wish  I'd  kept  those  heifers."  The  slump  of  his  shoulders 
was  that  of  a  timid,  harassed  man.  He  had  not  wanted  to  sell  the 
heifers,  but  his  wife  had  been  determined  and  his  only  argument 
for  holding  them  was  "You  never  know!" 

"Bert  and  Otto  sure  aren't  getting  much  out  of  their  fancy 
combines."  Henry  Johnson  spoke  with  the  relish  of  one  whose 
opinion  seems  vindicated.  Like  most  Wolf  Coulee  farmers,  he 
regarded  combines  with  deep  mistrust.  All  his  life  harvesting 
had  meant  cutting  grain  with  a  binder,  stooking  the  sheaves,  and 
then  threshing,  operations  which  took  many  days  and  as  many  as  a 
dozen  men.  That  a  single  machine,  run  by  one  man,  could  cut  and 
thresh  the  grain  in  one  operation  was  beyond  his  understanding. 
"Combines'll  never  be  used  by  us  run-of-the-mill  farmers,"  he 
prophesied  dogmatically. 

As  owner  of  the  local  threshing  machine,  Harvey  agreed 
emphatically.  "I  don't  care  what  they  say  about  the  prairies, 
up  here  our  growing  season  is  too  short.  We  can't  wait  for  stand¬ 
ing  grain  to  come  dead  ripe.  One  bad  frost  or  snow'd  lower  the 
grain  two,  three  grades.  Combines  are  crazy  and  Bert  and  Otto 
know  it  now." 

"Sure!"  cried  Johnson,  his  large  nose  reddening  with  excite 
"Look  at  'em  out  in  the  fields  with  their  binders!  And 
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their  thousands  of  dollars  sitting  in  the  yard!" 

Harvey  sighed  impatiently.  "I'm  having  trouble  getting  a 
crew  together.  Used  to  be  it  was  easy  even  in  here  to  pick  up 
men  off  the  harvest  trains  from  down  East.  Yesterday  in  Evanston 
I  had  to  hire  two  breeds.  And  the  White  Prairie  woman  I  hired  to 
cook  says  she  can't  come  now." 

"It's  a  heck  of  a  fall,"  Fred  Wilson  agreed  gloomily. 

Life  hadn't  been  worth  living  since  that  day  he  had  to  go  meet 
his  sister  at  Peace  River.  Then  he  brightened.  "Did  I  ever  tell 
you  'bout  driving  Daisy  to  Peace  River?" 

Len  Smith  and  Henry  Johnson  looked  up  hopefully.  There 
was  nothing  like  one  of  Fred's  stories  to  pass  a  rainy  afternoon. 

"I  always  shake  in  my  boots  every  time  I  have  to  drive 
that  danged  hill,"  drawled  Fred,  "but  I  didn't  need  to  worry. 

Daisy  drove  it  for  me.  I  thought  she'd  be  wanting  to  look  at  the 
valley  -  people  are  always  making  such  a  fuss  over  it  -  the  Mighty 
Peace  and  six  miles  across  sort-of-thing  -  but  all  she  said  was 
'That's  pretty'  and  kept  right  on  holding  her  breach.  And  when  we 
came  to  the  bridge  -  !  There  was  some  jackass  behind  us  leaning 
on  his  horn  as  if  to  say  there  ain't  no  train  coming  so  why  are 
you  stopped,  but  I  don't  ever  go  on  that  bridge  if  there's  anything 
coming,  and  Daisy  started  telling  me  not  to  hurry,  they  weren't 
late  for  the  doctor.  Of  course,  just  as  soon  as  I  started  across, 
there  was  a  big  truck  coming  from  the  other  end.  Well,  Daisy 
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nearly  hit  the  roof.  'Oh,  Fredl'  she  says  in  a  screwed-up  voice, 
'you'll  have  to  stop!'  If  she  hadn't  said  that,  I  would  of,  but 
I  just  kept  right  on  going  and  met  that  truck  in  the  narrow  part 
of  the  middle.  Man,  she  was  fit  to  be  tied!  And  poor  Sandy, 
sitting  in  the  back  as  meek  as  could  be,  looked  like  she  was 
going  to  cry." 

As  Fred  leaned  back,  obviously  pleased  with  himself,  Henry 
Johnson  snorted.  "That  bridge  is  a  scarey  one.  I  remember  taking 
a  saddle  horse  over  it  before  the  side  rails  was  up,  and  it's  a 
long,  long  way  down  to  the  water. 

Harvey  moved  restlessly  to  look  out  the  window.  "Think 
I'll  drive  over  and  see  how  Reimer  and  Joe  are  coming,"  he 
interrupted.  "You  figure  you'll  be  ready  if  we  get  two  days  of 
good  weather,  eh,  Henry?  I'll  try  to  do  you  next,  Len.  Well, 
it's  brighter  in  the  east  now.  Maybe  the  weather's  going  to 
break." 

Joe  was  not  in  sight  when  Harvey  walked  into  the  muddy 
yard,  having  left  his  truck  out  on  the  road.  Mrs.  Joe  was  drying 
her  hands  on  a  towel  as  she  answered  his  knock.  She  was  dressed 
in  overalls  and  an  old  shirt  because  she  was  washing,  and  she 
looked  tired.  "Joe's  around  the  yard  somewheres  with  Tub.  Might 
be  down  at  the  big  pen.  Any  idea  when  you'll  start  threshing?" 

"Ask  the  weatherman.  Even  if  it  does  clear  I  don't  know 
how  we're  going  to  thresh  this  year.  I  haven't  even  got  a  cook. 
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There's  Joe  coming  out  of  the  barn.  Hi,  Joe!"  He  nodded  and 
hurried  off. 

Mrs.  Joe  lingered  at  the  door  to  watch  the  two  men  exchange 
greetings,  the  one  tall  and  loose  jointed,  the  other  wiry  and 
energetic.  From  the  gestures  and  nods  she  knew  that  Joe  was 
explaining  how  much  grain  he  had  to  be  threshed,  what  portion 
was  already  stooked.  Harvey  was  not  disposed  to  linger,  and  after 
a  few  moments  she  heard  him  call  back  to  Joe  from  the  truck,  "If 
you  hear  of  anybody  looking  for  a  job,  send  them  'round  my  way. 

I'm  short  on  crew." 

"Sure  thing,"  called  Joe  cheerfully.  Daisy  had  just  got 
her  hands  into  the  wash  tub  again  when  he  entered  the  house. 
"Daisy,  how  about  a  cup  of  tea?  I  want  t*  do  some  stooking  over 
in  the  south  quarter.  Might  get  another  rabbit,  too." 

Daisy  nodded  shortly  and  brushed  suds  from  her  arms.  Why 
did  Harvey  always  make  Joe  seem  so  young  and  irresponsible?  She 
was  annoyed,  yet  more  with  herself  than  with  Joe.  After  all,  he 
was  going  stooking.  And  they  needed  some  fresh  meat.  But  he 
sounded  as  if  he'd  enjoy  himself!  She  remembered  cooking  for 
Harvey's  threshing  crew  the  first  two  years  she  and  Joe  were 
married,  how  responsible  Harvey  seemed,  equal  to  any  situation. 

He  hadn't  paid  her  much,  but  enough  for  their  first  cow.  And  that 
had  been  a  blessing,  with  the  babies.  If  only  she  could  do  some¬ 
thing  like  that  now  to  get  rid  of  the  bills! 
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Suddenly  she  turned  to  Joe.  "I  know!  I'll  cook  for  the 
threshing  crew!" 

At  the  table,  Joe  straightened  incredulously.  "Huh?" 

"Harvey  hasn't  got  a  woman  yet,"  Her  voice  was  high. 

"We'd  have  money  for  the  doctor  then.  Carol  could  stay  home. 

The  two  of  you  could  manage  for  a  few  weeks."  Her  eyes  were 
flashing  with  excitement  as  her  mind  quickly  worked  out  the 
details.  She  placed  Joe's  mug  of  tea  on  the  table.  "I  wonder 
how  much  he  pays." 

Joe  grappled  slowly  with  the  new  idea,  then  shook  his 
head.  Gradually  he  began  to  look  angry.  "No,  sir!  Nothin' 
doin'.  You're  not  as  young  as  yuh  used  to  be.  What'd  the  kids 
do  without  you?  An'  your  back's  been  botherin'  you.  No^,  nothin' 
doin'.  Why,  tarnation,  Daisy,  you  know  what  happens  when  you  go 
away  even  for  an  hour.  Whole  blamed  place  goes  to  pieces." 

"If  you  weren't  so  blind,  Joe!"  she  flared.  "Don't  you 
see  what  all  these  hospital  bills  will  do  to  us?  I'd  sooner  kill 
myself  working  for  a  few  weeks  than  lose  the  farm!" 

"Ah,  Daisy,"  he  protested,  "you're  worryin'  too  much. 
You'll  have  ulcers  like  Bert  Henley  if  you  don't  stop."  His  tone 
was  conciliatory. 

But  Daisy  would  not  be  amused. 

"Suppose  the  doctor  starts  some  kind  of  legal  action 
against  us.  Look  at  that  fellow  near  Evanston  that  lost  his  farm 
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She  looks  like  she's  going  to  cry,  Joe  thought  in  con¬ 
sternation.  Why,  she  don't  even  cry  when  the  kids  come.  "Never 
mind,  it'll  work  out,"  he  soothed,  and  moved  as  if  to  comfort  her. 

She  pulled  away  sharply,  then  plunged  her  arms  into  the 
wash tub  and  began  rubbing  savagely. 

Uncomfortable  as  always  in  the  face  of  her  infrequent 
anger,  Joe  drank  his  tea  hastily  and  stood  up  to  leave.  "It'd 
be  hard  on  yuh,  Daisy,"  he  repeated  as  he  pulled  on  his  boots. 

"Washing  on  the  board  because  the  machine's  broke  is  a 
lot  harder  than  cooking  ever  would  be!"  she  declared  without 
looking  up.  She  was  staring  into  the  tub,  remembering  again  the 
auction  sale  when  she  was  a  young  girl,  her  parents  defeated  and 
homeless,  herself  confused,  sensing  the  desolate  truth  which  they 
were  trying  to  conceal.  They  had  left  Saskatchewan  to  try  the 
Peace  River  Country,  but  they  were  too  old  to  pioneer  again. 

Debt  had  beaten  them  as  it  could  Joe.  The  doctor  said  he  would 
wait,  they  must  pay  when  they  could.  But  would  he?  Could  he  be 
trusted?  Ole  was  different.  She  could  send  eggs  or  potatoes  for 
him  to  sell  in  town.  But  the  hospital  and  the  doctor  - 

Joe  watched  her  miserably.  "By  gosh,"  he  said  after  a 
while,  "if  I  could  do  it  instead  of  you,  I  sure  would." 

She  threw  a  contemptuous  glance  at  him. 

"I  suppose  I  could  go  threshing,  if  you  think  it'd  do  any 

good." 
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Daisy  went  on  scrubbing,  but  slowly,  more  rhythmically. 
"Would  you,  Joe?" 

"Why,  sure  thing.  Yuh  know  I'm  worried  about  this  set-up 
too."  Then,  seeing  the  gladness  spreading  over  her  face,  he 
repeated,  "Sure  thing!" 

That  was  how,  when  the  weather  cleared  the  first  of  Oct¬ 
ober,  Joe  came  to  work  on  Harvey's  threshing  outfit. 

The  neighbors  plainly  thought  that  Harvey  was  foolish  to 
depend  on  Joe.  "Joe  Blair?"  Mrs.  Gordon  McGregor  cried.  "He's 
going  to  work  on  the  thresher?  Heaven  protect  us  all!" 

"Let's  hope  his  laziness  don't  infect  the  rest  of  the 
crew,"  said  Mrs.  Len  Smith  gloomily. 

The  rest  of  the  crew  was  a  mixed  lot.  There  were  ten  in 
all,  including  the  two  half-breeds  from  across  the  coulee,  some 
drifters  Harvey  had  picked  up  in  Peace  River,  and  several  young 
boys  from  near  Evanston.  Harvey's  son  Jack,  who  farmed  with  his 
father,  ran  the  separator,  and  Harvey  managed  the  tractor  engine 
and  supervised. 

There  was  extra  pay  for  teams  and  hayracks,  so  Joe  used 
Maud  and  Prince.  He  took  a  good  deal  of  rough  kidding  from  the 
other  men  about  his  sorry-looking  team,  but  kidding  did  not  bother 
Joe,  and  he  knew  that  Dave  and  Hugh  needed  the  bay  team  for  the 
binder  at  home. 

The  children  thought  Joe  was  terribly  clever  to  be  on  the 
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threshing  crew.  Sandy  and  Roy  came  every  afternoon  when  school 
was  out,  even  if  they  had  to  walk  three  or  four  miles  to  reach 
the  farm  where  the  threshers  were  working.  They  would  gaze  with 
admiration  and  awe  at  the  great  noisy  gray  monster  spewing 
golden  straw  and  wondered  how  the  men  dared  work  near  it.  They 
watched  proudly  when  Joe's  team  approached,  hauling  the  hayrack 
piled  high  with  bundles.  Usually  they  stayed  at  a  distance, 
respecting  the  speed  with  which  the  bundles  were  forked  on  to 
the  feeder  and  sucked  into  the  machine.  Sandy  liked  to  speculate 
on  exactly  what  part  of  the  straw  forming  a  golden  cone  and  of 
the  grain  pouring  heavily  into  the  granary  were  from  the  bundles 
her  dad  had  brought  in. 

When  Joe  had  emptied  his  hayrack,  the  children  rode  back 
with  him  across  the  golden  stubble  to  where  pointed  stooks 
dotted  the  field.  While  he  loaded  again,  heaving  the  rustling 
bundles  up  on  to  the  rack,  they  talked  to  him  or  played  around 
the  stooks,  shouting  with  excitement  if  a  field  mouse  scurried 
out  from  under  a  bundle.  At  times  Joe  rested  on  his  pitchfork 
and  watched  them  with  a  weary  smile.  If  one  of  the  other  men  was 
helping  him  to  load,  the  children  became  shy.  They  were  fas¬ 
cinated  by  the  half-breeds.  They  liked  to  watch  the  deep-tanned 
faces  with  high  cheek  bones,  dark  eyes,  and  thin  lips.  When  Joe's 
rack  was  at  last  piled  high,  he  and  the  children  clambered  up  the 
front  of  the  rack  and  perched  on  top  of  the  load,  the  children 
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sliding  on  the  slippery  bundles,  shrieking  if  straws  stuck  them 
or  if  they  felt  themselves  failing.  And  when  Joe  began  unloading 
at  the  separator  again,  they  jumped  down  and  stood  to  one  side, 
laughing  as  chaff  showered  over  them,  settling  in  their  hair  and 
tickling  their  necks.  If  only  there  were  threshing  every  week! 

Sandy  and  Roy  were  not  bold  enough  to  be  a  nuisance,  but 
when  the  cutting  and  stooking  at  home  were  finished,  the  other 
children  could  come,  too.  Dave,  who  said  little  these  days, 
stayed  home  to  do  the  chores,  but  Hugh  and  Carol  were  always 
around  after  school,  and  then  the  four  children  were  constantly 
into  trouble.  They  burrowed  into  the  straw  stack  until  they  were 
in  danger  of  being  covered  by  the  stream  of  cascading  straw. 

They  climbed  into  the  granary  and  half-buried  themselves  in  the 
grain.  They  were  continually  popping  up  unexpectedly  and  scaring 
men  or  horses  until  one  of  the  drivers  almost  had  a  runaway. 

"Those  kids  of  yours  better  watch  out,  Joe,"  Harvey  warned. 
"A  thresher's  no  place  for  them." 

"I’ve  warned  'em,  but  they  forget  as  fast  as  I  tell  'em! 
Guess  I  should  maybe  send  them  home,"  admitted  Joe  half-heartedly. 

Then  came  an  episode  that  really  shook  Joe.  It  was  a 
Saturday,  and  the  children  had  been  around  all  morning,  sometimes 
riding  with  Joe  to  the  field,  but  obviously  finding  the  noise  and 
movement  around  the  thresher  more  exciting.  Joe  was  pitching 
bundles  off  into  the  thresher  when  he  saw  Hugh  suddenly  dodge 
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around  the  tractor  and  almost  run  into  a  pitchfork  with  which 
Harvey  was  picking  up  a  fallen  bundle.  He  could  only  watch  as 
the  fork  grazed  the  side  of  Hugh's  head. 

Badly  shaken,  he  dropped  to  the  ground  and  strode  toward 
the  boy.  "Okay,  that's  enough!"  he  shouted  above  the  noise  of 
the  thresher.  "You  kids  get  out  of  here!  Don't  let  me  see  none 
of  yuh  on  the  field  again.  We're  too  busy  to  be  worryin'  about 
kids."  He  turned  quickly  away  before  Hugh's  white  face  could 
soften  his  frightened  anger. 

They  went.  Joe  did  not  look  to  see  where  they  were  until 
he  and  young  Jack  Harvey  had  emptied  the  rack  and  he  was  driving 
back  to  the  field.  Then  he  carefully  looked  around.  All  four 
children  were  standing  on  the  road,  watching  as  if  expecting  him 
to  wave  them  back.  He  turned  his  head  away  and  drove  toward  the 
far  end  of  the  field. 

It  was  a  dismal,  lonely  afternoon.  Joe  was  depressed. 

He  was  physically  worn  out,  he  missed  the  children.  He  was 
plagued  by  a  leaden  awareness  of  the  morning's  trouble.  And  what 
was  it  all  for?  Money,  money,  money.  For  two  weeks  now,  money 
had  been  in  his  mind  every  day.  Haying  had  been  different*  Then 
he  could  tnink  of  the  table  and  Sandy's  delight.  But  this  was 
dollars  and  cents  and  the  hospital  bill  that  had  come  in  the  mail. 

Finally  the  last  stooks  were  threshed.  It  was  six  o'clock. 
For  twelve  hours  the  men  had  worked  under  a  gray  sky,  and  now  a 
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band  of  pink  rimmed  the  eastern  horizon*  As  if  it  were  a  day  of 
betrayal*  "Everything's  wrong  today , "  thought  Joe  wearily. 

He  would  have  liked  to  go  home  right  away,  but  the  horses 
needed  a  feed  and  rest,  and  so  he  ate  in  the  cookhouse,  swallow¬ 
ing  the  soggy  potatoes  and  tough  pastry  of  the  buxom  cook  Harvey 
had  finally  hired,  listening  as  the  other  men  talked  of  catching 
a  ride  in  to  Evanston  where  they  would  spend  the  evening  at  a 
movie  or  in  the  pool  hall  and  beer  parlor.  It  was  dark  when  he 
started  for  home,  riding  Prince  and  leading  Maud,  and  by  the  time 
he  turned  east  off  the  main  road,  night  was  upon  him,  clear  and 
cold.  It  would  freeze  before  morning.  There  were  no  sounds  ex¬ 
cept  the  light  jingle  of  the  harness  above  the  plodding  rhythm  of 
the  horses'  feet.  The  light  of  Len  Smith's  house  was  on  his 
right.  Suddenly  a  coyote  barked  in  the  coulee  and  Smith's  dog 
answered  sharply.  The  earth  darkened.  Stars  were  shining  over¬ 
head,  and  the  dome  of  the  sky  seemea  to  encompass  him.  He  felt 
the  moment  was  vast.  His  thoughts  were  apart  from  his  weary  body. 
They  belonged  to  the  clear  night. 

An  owl  swooshed  past,  its  heavy  wings  beating  in  the  still¬ 
ness.  The  yellow  globe  of  the  moon  began  to  rise  out  of  the 
earth.  The  horses  plodded  steadily  on  and  Joe's  head  drooped. 

He  wakened  with  a  start.  The  horses  were  climbing  a  rise. 
They  were  near  home.  How  strange  to  have  been  away  almost  a  week. 
He  liked  the  other  threshers  well  enough.  They  reminded  him  of 
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his  own  foot-loose  youth,  but  he  was  no  longer  one  of  them. 

Ahead  of  him  the  dogs  began  to  bark.  He  thought  of  the  family 
waiting  for  him,  of  the  warm  house  and  mellow  lamplight.  His 
head  drooped  again. 

When  he  wakened  the  second  time  the  horses  were  turning 
in  at  the  gate.  Above  the  barking  of  the  dogs  he  heard  voices 
from  the  barn. 

"Hi,  Dad!"  called  Hugh.  "We've  been  waiting  for  you  to 
play  hide-and-seek  in  the  stooks." 

"The  moon's  just  right,"  Sandy  cried. 

They  had  forgotten  about  this  morning. 

Wearily  he  slid  from  Prince's  back.  His  legs  were  sud¬ 
denly  cold.  The  children  trailed  after  him  as  he  led  the  horses 
into  the  barn  and  unharnessed  in  the  dark. 

"Com 'on,"  Roy  urged. 

"Kids,  I  don't  think  your  old  dad's  up  to  hide-and-seek 
tonight.  Maybe  tomorrow." 

"Aw,  com'on,"  they  coaxed,  following  him  as  he  walked 
stiffly  toward  the  house.  "You  always  play  with  us,  and  this 
year  you're  away  all  the  time.  Com'on."  Even  Dave  was  insistent. 

Joe  shook  his  head  wearily,  his  hand  on  the  door  knob. 
"Maybe  tomorrow." 

They  waited  hopefully  until  he  had  closed  the  door  behind 
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"I  don't  feel  like  playing  without  Dad,"  said  Carol. 

"Aw,  com' on,"  urged  Hugh.  "It's  Saturday,  and  Mom  won't 
let  us  stay  up  this  late  tomorrow  night.  The  moon's  just 
getting  good  now." 

"Besides,  we  got  to  have  baths  tomorrow  night!"  Roy  re¬ 
minded  them. 

They  crossed  the  road  to  Joe's  south  quarter  where  the 
stooks  were  mysterious  pyramids  in  the  yellow  moonlight,  and 
soon  their  shouts  of  laughter  echoed  across  the  fields. 
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The  annual  box  social,  usually  held  early  in  October,  near 
Thanksgiving,  was  postponed  this  year  until  harvest  was  completed. 
There  had  not,  after  all,  been  a  crop  failure.  The  grain  had  been 
damaged  by  frost  and  rain,  much  of  it  was  tough  or  damp,  but  the 
crop  was  off.  The  long  strain  was  over  for  another  year,  and 
everyone  welcomed  a  gay  evening  before  winter  set  in. 

For  days  before  the  great  event,  the  "women  folk,"  as  Joe 
called  them,  were  decorating  their  boxes  for  the  auction,  for  the 
appearance  of  the  lunch  box  must  be  enticing  enough  to  attract 
the  right  bidder,  just  as  its  contents  must  ensure  his  continued 
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Even  the  young  girls  were  wildly  excited  as  they  labored 
over  their  creations,  and  Carol,  who  had  recently  noticed  that 
Steve  Remchuck,  who  was  a  grade  ahead  of  her,  had  nice  brown  eyes, 
spent  many  hours  cutting  tiny  crepe-paper  heart*  to  paste  on  her 
box.  At  last  the  big  red  bow  was  arranged  to  her  satisfaction  - 
having  been  tied  and  untied  and  pressed  many  times  -  and  she  could 
help  the  younger  girls  with  their  boxes.  Sandy,  as  always  when 
faced  with  a  public  performance,  was  hesitant,  and  gratefully 
adopted  Carol's  suggestion  of  weaving  white  and  blue  paper  to  look 
like  a  basket.  Tub's  little  box,  destined  for  herself,  was  covered 
with  paper  candy  canes.  There  remained  Mrs.  Joe's.  She  would  have 
been  content  with  plain  crepe  paper,  but  Carol  would  not  hear  of 
such  haste.  Carefully  she  matched  bright  pieces  into  a  gay 
paper  patchwork. 

"All  that  needs  is  a  clown!"  admired  Joe,  and  Carol  quickly 
twisted  paper  into  a  miniature  clown. 

Then  came  the  ceremony  of  filling  the  boxes.  All  day  the 
kitchen  had  been  fragrant  with  smells  of  cinnamon  rolls  and 
pumpkin  pies,  chocolate  cake  and  gingersnaps,  until  Hugh  was 
nearly  wild.  As  Mrs.  Joe,  Carol,  and  Sandy  filled  the  boxes,  he 
was  so  constantly  under  foot  that  even  his  mother  agreed  he  should 
be  hung  up  on  the  moose  horns  outside  if  he  couldn't  keep  out  of 
the  way. 

"You'll  learn  that  around  box  social  time,  women 're  as 
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hard-hearted  as  a  she-bear  leaving  her  cubs  once  they're  big," 
advised  Joe  philosophically  as  Carol  snapped  Hugh's  fingers. 

"Com1 on  and  see  if  you  can  recollect  which  end  of  a  gun  yuh 
clean.  We  ain't  takin'  pot  shots  down  in  the  coulee  tomorrow  if 
that  ain't  done.  An'  then  you  can  do  your  chores  an' harness  the 
team.  I  gotta  limber  up  the  music  maker." 

He  touched  Daisy's  box  in  passing.  "That'll  be  too  high 
priced  for  a  two-bit  farmer  like  me." 

"I  think  Carol  should  take  that  box,"  Mrs.  Joe  suggested 
for  the  third  time. 

Carol  was  firm.  "That's  your  box." 

"Anyways,"  observed  Hugh  as  he  wiped  out  the  shell  chamber 
of  the  22,  "there's  an  extra  piece  of  pie  in  hers  for  I  know  who." 

"Well,  fer  cat's  sake,  that's  how  come  all  the  curls!" 
teased  Joe.  "Those  glad  rags  Mom  made 'll  hit  the  spot,  too,  eh?" 
There  was  a  note  of  pride  in  his  voice,  for  the  boys'  new  jeans 
and  the  material  for  the  new  dresses  were  from  his  threshing  pay. 
Gaily  he  swung  a  foot  on  to  the  nearest  bench  and  blew  a  few  ten¬ 
tative  notes  on  his  mouth  organ.  Then  lilting  music  filled  the 
room. 

Honor  your  partner  and  all  join  hands 

•  •  •  • 

The  dance  had  not  yet  begun  when  the  Blairs  arrived  at 
nine  o'clock.  A  few  cars  were  parked  beside  the  school,  but 
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inside,  by  the  dim  light  of  a  coal  oil  lamp,  it  was  hard  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  men  and  women  standing  about  in  groups,  or  the  children 
playing  tag.  Bill  McGregor  and  Ben  Bennett  were  laboring  over 
the  gas  lamp. 

"Darn  thing!"  growled  Bill.  "Guess  it's  just  that  it  ain't 
been  used  since  that  last  dance  in  the  spring." 

No  amount  of  advice  or  unwanted  assistance  could  persuade 
the  lamp,  so  at  last  the  disgruntled  Bill  set  out  in  his  car  in 
search  of  another  lamp. 

A  carload  of  young  couples  from  Evanston  peered  into  the 
shadowy  school  room.  One  of  the  girls  giggled.  "I  don't  think 
my  mother  would  like  this." 

"Let's  drive  around  for  a  while  till  things  get  going," 
one  of  the  boys  suggested. 

"Her  mother  wouldn't  like  that  neither,"  a  second  boy 
snickered . 

Bill  was  soon  back  and  light  flared.  When  he  hung  the  lamp 
from  the  ceiling  hook,  even  the  corners  of  the  room  were  warmly 
lit.  The  desks  had  all  been  piled  in  the  cloakrooms  so  that  the 

oW  cWatrS 

floor  was  bare  except  for  benches ^ranged  along  the  walls  and  the 
teacher's  desk  pushed  against  the  blackboard.  Already  the  desk 
held  a  few  boxes,  and  the  four  Blairs  carried  their  wrapped  offer¬ 
ings  to  the  front,  Carol  self-consciously  trying  to  shield  hers 
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The  crowd  grew  slowly.  Dancing  could  not  begin  because 
only  the  drums  had  yet  arrived,  but  no  one  except  a  few  young 
couples  showed  impatience.  The  latest  community  news  at  first 
displaced  the  usual  farm  talk. 

The  Smiths  had  left  Wolf  Coulee.  Quite  suddenly,  at  the 
end  of  harvest,  Mrs.  Smith  had  announced  in  Ole's  store  that  she 
and  Len  were  selling  out  and  moving  to  Toronto.  Within  a  week 
they  were  gone,  and  even  Ole  knew  little  more  about  the  sudden 
decision  than  that  Len  looked  unhappy,  as  everyone  would  have  sur¬ 
mised  anyway.  There  was  talk  that  a  real  estate  office  in  Evanston 
was  handling  sale  of  the  half-section  of  land  and  buildings.  "Well 
said  Mrs.  Henley,  "some  people  just  can't  succeed.  They  don't 
have  near  what  it  takes." 

"She'll  be  happier  away  from  the  worries  of  the  farm," 
sighed  Mrs.  Gordon  McGregor.  "I  sometimes  ask  myself  if  Alex 
isn't  too  young  for  the  big  responsibility  that's  been  thrust  on 
him.  I  do  what  I  can,  but  -  oh,  a  farm  needs  a  man,  there's  no 
two  ways  about  it." 

In  a  corner  a  crowd  of  youngsters  had  gathered  around  Joe, 
who  was  playing  his  mouth  organ  while  Tub  leaned  proudly  against 
his  knee.  His  "Turkey  in  the  Straw"  and  "Little  Brown  Jug"  set 
feet  a- tapping.  The  few  strangers  looked  curiously  at  Joe,  whose 
twinkling  blue  eyes  were  alight  as  his  body  vibrated  with  the 
rhythm  of  his  music.  He  was  a  genial  Pied  Piper  enlivening  the 
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room. 

By  ten  o'clock  the  orchestra  was  warming  up.  Ole  on  the 
fiddle,  Henry  Johnson  with  his  accordian,  and  Young  Bill  McGregor 
on  the  drums  stole  Joe's  admirers  temporarily.  Joe  immediately 
bounded  over  to  his  wife  and  bowed  ceremoniously.  Daisy  smiled 
her  plump  smile  and  extricated  herself  from  Mrs.  Johnson,  who  went 
on  saying,  to  no  one  in  particular,  "Yes,  poor  dear  Granny.  How 
we  do  miss  her  now  she's  gone.  She  was  always  so  cheerful." 

Bright,  swirling  dresses  enlivened  the  drab  schoolroom. 

Joe  moved  fluently, weaving  so  expertly  through  the  dancers  as 
to  belie  the  crowded  floor.  Daisy,  feeling  again  the  vitality 
which  had  first  delighted  her,  was  suddenly  light  on  her  feet. 
There  was  no  couple  to  compare  with  them. 

Once  begun,  the  dances  moved  quickly.  Square  dance,  polka 
or  schottische,  Joe  was  first  on  the  floor,  and  Mrs.  Bennett,  Mrs. 
Kerr,  the  other  neighbor  women,  his  own  daughters,  all  were  breath 
less  and  laughing  as  he  left  them  at  the  end  of  their  dance.  Only 
with  Sandy  did  he  shorten  his  long  stride  and  rest  briefly  on  a 
side  bench  because,  he  said,  "The  floor's  as  crowded  as  a  rabbit 
hole ! " 

Near  the  door  stood  shy  young  boys  and  nonchalant  young  men 
Along  the  sides  of  the  room  sat  wide-eyed  youngsters,  chattering 
girls  who  surreptitiously  eyed  the  stag-line  at  the  door,  and 
gossiping  women.  Mrs.  Bennett  hunched  her  bulk  forward  on  the 
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bench  to  speak  around  her  neighbor,  for  she  had  a  tidbit  to  offer. 
"I  heard  Milly  Smith  was  running  'round  with  a  good-for-nothing 
in  Peace  River  and  that 1 s  how  Mary  got  Len  moving  after  all  these 
years.  Milly  always  was  a  handful,  don't  you  know." 

As  Hugh  and  Carol  danced  by,  Hugh  remarked,  "The  old  hens 
are  on  to  something  juicy!  Look't  their  eyes  pop!" 

A  group  of  older  men  were  also  discussing  the  Smiths'  de¬ 
parture.  "Never  thought  the  old  lady  would  budge  Len,"  Ben 
Bennett  was  saying. 

"She  run  him  on  everything  else.  He  was  bound  to  give  in 
on  the  farm  sooner  or  later."  Bert  Henley's  tone  was  self-satis¬ 
fied. 

"You  thinking  of  buying  one  of  Len's  quarters,  Bert?" 
asked  Ben. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Bert  expansively,  well  aware  that 
he  was  one  of  the  few  who  could  consider  such  a  move.  "Weeds  are 
pretty  bad.  Even  if  I  cleared  them  wild  oats  and  mustard  out 
of  his  north  quarter,  I  wouldn't  be  much  better  off.  I'd  just  be 
next  to  Joe's,  and  he's  got  more  weeds  than  Len  ever  thought  of." 

There  was  a  general  chuckle.  "Still,  Joe's  not  broke 

/ 

much,"  Ben  pointed  out.  "Maybe  eighty  acres  on  his  north  quarter 
and  forty  on  his  south." 

"Joe's  style  don't  change  much,"  put  in  Bill  McGregor  as 
he  watched  Joe  swing  his  partner  off  her  feet  in  a  square  dance. 
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"But  can  you  figure  what  got  into  him  this  fall,  Ben?" 

"Nope.  Maybe  Daisy  cracked  the  whip  for  a  change.  You 
know  what  happened,  Fred?" 

Fred  shook  his  head.  Through  the  shifting  screen  of  dan¬ 
cers  he  was  watching  his  sister,  seated  beside  Mrs.  Schmidt.  He 
moved  uncomfortably  as  he  speculated  on  what  she  might  be  saying 
in  that  high-pitched,  staccato  voice  of  hers.  Probably  all  about 
how  she  would  have  preferred  to  remain  in  Vancouver  with  all  her 

friends,  but  after  all  these  years  she  felt  she  just  had  to  do 

< 

something  for  Fred  -  "We’re  the  only  members  of  the  family  left 
and  he  never  writes,  the  naughty  boy!"  Fred  winced. 

Bert  continued  to  belittle  the  value  of  the  Smith  land,  and 
Ben  winked  at  Fred.  "Bert  don't  want  no  other  bidders  on  Len's 
place!"  he  said. 

When  the  music  stopped  at  midnight  there  was  a  rush  toward 
the  teacher's  desk  where  Mrs.  Kerr  was  already  unwrapping  the 
parcels.  The  women  hung  back  while  Bert  Henley  as  auctioneer 
addressed  the  men. 

"Now,  boys,"  he  began,  holding  up  a  box  liberally  covered 
with  purple  garlands  and  topped  by  a  kewpie  doll,  "here's  a  likely 
looking  box.  If  what's  inside  is  as  good  as  the  outside,  some 
fella's  going  to  have  a  pretty  fair  feed.  What  am  I  bid?" 

There  was  a  cautious  silence.  The  young  men  were  watching 
their  girls  for  a  tell-tale  blush  or  nudge  which  would  identify 
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the  owner  of  the  box,  for  only  if  a  couple  were  seriously 
attached  would  the  girl  offer  clues  beforehand. 

"I'll  say  a  dollar,"  offered  Ben  Bennett  in  his  good- 
natured  way.  He  could  never  let  a  box  go  without  a  bid  for  long. 

"A  dollar?"  scoffed  Bert.  "What's  the  matter!  Nobody  get 
his  crop  off?" 

"One-fifty,"  called  Joe.  Everyone  laughed,  and  Joe 
grinned  broadly. 

"Hear  you're  going  to  be  foreman  next  year,  Joe,"  a  voice 
called  from  the  back. 

Ken  Bennett,  who  ran  one  of  the  elevators  in  Evanston, 
thought  he  saw  a  flush  on  his  girl  friend's  face.  "Two-fifty!" 
he  cried,  and  then  looked  around  desperately  for  someone  to  outbid 
him,  for  his  girl  was  shaking  her  head. 

"Two-fifty,  I  hear,"  chanted  Bert.  "Two-fifty  once.  Two- 
fifty  twice.  Two- fifty  three  times.  And  sold,  to  Ken  over  there." 

The  next  box  was  Mrs.  Joe's.  The  fat  little  clown  excited 
much  admiration  and  a  final  bid  of  six  dollars.  After  that  the 
bidding  was  freer,  and,  because  Bert  was  not  one  to  let  things 
drag,  the  boxes  sold  quickly.  There  was  a  flurry  of  bidding  at 
the  end,  when  some  of  the  men  and  boys  realized  they  might  get  no 
lunch . 

The  auction  over,  supper  partners  began  sorting  themselves 
out.  The  boxes  belonging  to  school  girls  had  been  auctioned 
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separately  to  boys  from  the  school,  mostly  for  a  dime  or  a  quarter. 
Sandy  found  herself  with  young  Karl  Reimer,  who  teased  her  so  un¬ 
mercifully  in  school  that  she  was  tongue-tied  with  him.  Carol  was 
with  little  Tony  Schmidt,  four  grades  behind  her  in  school.  The 
women  were  serving  hot  coffee  from  a  boiler  on  the  barrel- shaped 
stove,  and  Carol  daringly  took  a  cup  to  comfort  herself.  But  her 
satisfaction  was  short-lived,  for  she  heard  young  Steve  Remchuck 
saying  to  Sadie  Johnson,  ,fMan,  do  I  ever  like  apple  pie!  You  make 
this  or  your  mom?" 

"Huh?"  asked  the  startled  Sadie,  who  was  watching  Alex 
McGregor  like  a  hawk. 

Mike  O'Connor  -  who  was  usually  referred  to  as  "the  fellow 
whose  wife  ran  off  with  the  school  teacher"  -  had  bought  Mrs. 

Joe's  box,  while  Joe  had  young  Mrs.  Schmidt's,  and  the  four  sat 
together.  As  always  Hans  Schmidt's  wife  looked  tired.  Joe  re¬ 
flected  how  that  was  often  the  way  with  girls  from  the  city,  attra¬ 
ctive  in  a  sort  of  pale  way,  becoming  sloppy  after  they  had  been 
on  the  farm  for  a  while.  "The  baby  wakes  up  every  night  crying," 
she  complained  in  answer  to  his  polite  question.  "Hans  will  never 
get  up  to  quiet  her  in  the  night,  and  then  he  blames  me  if  I  sleep 
in.  I  don't  see  why  his  mother  can't  give  him  breakfast."  Joe, 
chewing  on  soggy  pie  while  O'Connor  devoured  Mrs.  Joe's  cooking, 
was  not  overcome  with  sympathy. 

The  younger  Blairs  clustered  around  their  parents,  eating 
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hungrily  and  listening  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  conversation  about 
them. 

"Yup,  I  sure  like  Red  Bobs.  It's  the  top  wheat  for  this 
country. " 

"My,  how  she’s  grown!  I  just  can't  believe  this  is  little 
Jessie ! " 

"Well,  he's  getting  a  nice,  steady  girl.  She's  not  much 
to  look  at,  but  she's  sensible." 

"Yup,  Jenkins  was  up  for  just  long  enough  to  take  the  crop 
off.  Says  he's  got  ulcers.  Sure  don't  look  like  the  contracting 
business  agrees  with  him." 

"It  don't  need  to,  with  all  his  money!" 

"It's  two  teaspoons  of  baking  powder  and  then  you  -  now, 
maybe  it's  four.  I  just  don't  know.  Maybe  I  better  send  it  over 
to  Ole's  and  you  can  pick  it  up.  I  think  maybe  it's  two." 

The  musicians  were  coaxed  back  to  their  instruments  and 
the  throb  of  the  music  revived  the  dancers.  There  was  a  greater 
joviality  after  lunch.  Most  of  the  younger  children  fell  asleep 
in  their  mothers'  arms  and  were  rolled  up  in  coats  in  a  corner. 
The  men  shed  uncomfortable  ties  and  suit  jackets.  The  tension  of 
the  auction  was  over,  and  thenusic  was  infectiously  gay. 

It  was  three  o'clock  before  the  crowd  began  to  thin.  By 
four  even  Joe  was  beginning  to  flag. 

He  helped  Daisy  bundle  the  children  into  blankets  and 
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spread  a  bear  rug  over  them  as  they  huddled  drowsily  on  the  straw 
at  the  bottom  of  the  wagon  box.  As  Joe  hitched  the  horses,  Andy 
Kerr  and  his  wife,  the  last  to  leave  the  school,  passed  on  the 
way  to  their  car.  They  stopped  to  say  good-night,  and  Joe 
smiled  cheerfully.  "That  was  a  pretty  fair  dance,  eh?  Nothin' 
like  the  early  days  though.  You  wasn't  here  then,  Andy,  but  no¬ 
body  ever  thought  of  go in'  home  till  six  or  seven  in  the  morning. 
Yeah,  well,  feels  like  our  Indian  summer's  over.  Night." 

"Poor  Joe,"  said  Andy  as  they  drove  off.  "He's  one  of 
the  few  that  really  would  like  the  early  days  back." 
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CHAPTER  XIV 


The  entire  family  was  tired  on  Saturday.  Joe  and  the  boys 
were  back  from  hunting  partridge  and  prairie  chicken  in  the  coulee 
before  it  was  even  dark.  But  by  Monday  they  had  recovered. 

Except  Sandy.  She  remained  Lethargic,  complaining  of  headache 
and  aching  joints,  so  that  Joe  and  Daisy  exchanged  worried  glances 
and  kept  her  home  from  school . 

The  assault  of  leukemia  set  Joe  busy  about  the  extra  room 
which,  with  the  interruption  of  harvest,  had  been  easily  put  to 
one  side.  The  question  of  where  to  add  the  room,  which  had  stalled 
building  operations  before,  was  not  difficult  after  all.  Sunshine 
and  trees  seemed  the  two  essentials  for  what  would  be  Sandy's  sick 
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room,  and  Joe  chose  the  east  side  of  the  house  facing  the  poplar 
and  willow  coppice  of  the  east  pasture.  If  two  windows  were  built 
one  facing  south  and  one  east,  the  room  would  receive  the  morning 
and  afternoon  sun  and  would  have  a  full  view  of  the  road  and  the 
two  big  poplars  which  bordered  the  yard  near  the  pasture. 

Joe  drove  over  to  Ole ' s  for  the  lumber  on  Monday  morning, 
taking  the  children  to  school  at  the  same  time.  Sandy  complained 
unhappily  at  having  to  stay  home.  "I  could  have  gone  in  the 
wagon.  The  other  kids  couldn't  say  I  was  slowing  them  down  then." 

Joe  and  Daisy  exchanged  startled  glances.  They  had  not 
known  before  that  Sandy  found  the  walk  to  school  tiring. 

Joe  was  delighted  to  find  that  some  big  logs  which  he  had 
got  out  five  years  before  for  a  new  hen  house  made  "a  dandy  foun¬ 
dation."  He  always  began  a  new  project  with  optimism,  but  there 
was  also  energy  and  drive  in  his  movements  as  he  snaked  the  logs 
into  position.  "Whoa,  Maud!  Darn  yer  ornery  hide,  back  up  there! 
When  the  logs  were  in  place,  he  struggled  with  two  by  fours  and 
outside  walls.  He  was  naturally  handy  at  building,  but  lack  of 
foresight  often  brought  exclamations  of,  "Well,  what  d'y'know!  I 
shouldn’t  of  sawed  that  board  off!" 

Sandy,  wrapped  in  blankets  so  that  she  could  sit  outside 
in  the  chill  air,  laughed  at  his  perplexities,  and  despite  the  rea 
son  for  her  presence,  Joe  delighted  in  her  companionship.  He 
worked  better  when  she  was  there,  whistling  and  singing  snatches 
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of  song  as  he  struggled  with  the  temperamental  saw.  Sometimes 
Sandy  would  call  to  him,  pointing  as  a  flock  of  geese  flew  south 
through  the  cloudless  autumn  sky,  and  he  would  catch  an  expression 
of  mingled  wonder  and  sadness  on  her  face  as  she  gazed  up  toward 
the  V  of  black  dots.  The  long  necks  of  the  birds  stretched  for¬ 
ward  as  if  in  yearning  to  reach  their  destination  amid  the  mar¬ 
shes  of  the  Mississippi,  and  their  distant  honking  floated  faintly 
down  to  the  lonely  earth.  Once  when  a  flock  of  evening  grosbeaks 
flashed  yellow  and  black  and  white  in  the  willows,  Joe  wondered  to 
see  the  flush  of  excitement  in  Sandy's  usually  pale  cheeks. 

"Isn't  it  nice  they  stay  all  winter?"  she  cried.  Another  time, 
looking  up  suddenly,  he  saw  her  gazing  earnestly  at  a  curled  brown 
leaf  she  held  in  her  hand.  There  was  a  frown  on  her  face,  as  if 
she  were  trying  to  penetrate  some  mystery.  Turning  back  to  his 
hammering,  Joe  continued  to  puzzle.  Had  Sandy's  feeling  for  such 
things  always  been  so  intense? 

Winter  advanced  slowly,  relentlessly.  Each  morning  the  sun 
rose  reluctantly  on  a  frost-white  world.  By  noon  its  slanting  rays 
forced  the  frost  back  to  the  shadows  that  lengthened  daily.  Pop¬ 
lars  and  birches  were  skeletons  against  the  crisp  blue  sky,  the 
dark  green  spruce  were  steadfast  matriarchs.  To  the  south  the 
dark  ridge  of  the  Pine  Hills  cut  the  whitish  sky  at  the  horizon. 

The  world  was  bleak.  Then  the  wind  swung  to  the  north  and  the  sky 
was  heavy  with  gray  clouds  that  did  not  run  with  the  wind  like 
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summer  clouds,  but  seemed  to  press  down  on  the  earth.  A  few  inche 
of  snow  fell,  settling  in  the  stubble  and  on  straw  stacks  so  that 
gold  and  white  blazed  under  the  dying  arc  of  the  mid-day  sun. 

Sandy  had  to  stay  indoors  now  and  quickly  became  restive, 
pestering  her  mother  to  let  her  go  to  school.  Knowing  her  mood, 
Joe  popped  into  the  house  often  to  report  his  progress.  "Br-r-r! 

I  dunno  why  it  always  seems  colder  out  when  there  ain't  no  snow." 
He  peered  out  the  window  at  the  few  hard  snowflakes  that  had 
blown  among  the  roots  of  brown  grass  and  into  the  frozen  ruts 
of  the  road. 

"Joe,"  said  Daisy,  "the  draught  coming  through  the  west 
wall  is  something  fierce.  We  just  aren't  going  to  be  able  to 
stand  it  this  winter." 

Joe  smiled.  "We  need  another  coupla  bear  skins.  Dave  and 
me  better  go  huntin'  one  of  these  days." 

"Now,  Joe,  we  like  moose  meat  better  than  bear,"  said 
Daisy  firmly,  "and  the  house  does  need  chinking." 

'Did  yuh  ever  see  such  a  slave  driver  as  this  mother  of 
yours!"  Joe  demanded  of  Sandy  and  the  little  ones,  his  face 
creased  in  a  smile.  "Just  one  thing  after  another  I  First  thing 
I  know  it'll  be  time  to  put  up  ice  an'  then  get  out  the  wood  an' 
then  it'll  be  seeding  before  I  git  a  chance  to  say  'Jack  Robinson' 
What  we  need  is  a  nice  snowstorm  so  as  I  can  rest  for  a  spell." 

Then  he  reconsidered.  "That  might  kinda  get  in  the  way  of 
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huntin’,  though." 

In  actual  fact,  he  was  enjoying  the  work.  The  job  was 
small  enough  to  let  him  see  results  immediately,  and  he  had  an 
appreciative  audience  in  Sandy,  Tub,  and  Mrs.  Joe,  who  praised  him 
for  every  new  board  he  hammered.  At  night,  when  the  other  chil¬ 
dren  came  home  from  school,  they  too  were  loud  in  praise  of  his 
labors . 

By  Friday  night  Joe's  halo  was  fairly  glowing.  He  had 
worked  so  steadily  that  Mrs.  Joe  did  not  look  even  the  slightest 
disapproval  as  he  talked  hunting  plans  for  Saturday  with  the  boys. 

"I'll  bet  we'll  even  get  a  bear.'"  boasted  Hugh. 

"Can  you  shoot  a  bear  with  a  22?"  asked  Carol. 

"I  can  shoot  the  30-30  near  as  good  as  Dave  can,"  the  boy 
protested.  "You  can  kill  a  bear  with  a  30-30  easy  enough." 

"That's  how  I  got  that  there  bear  hangin'  in  the  bedroom," 
Joe  reminded  them  modestly.  "Biggest  one  in  the  whole  dang 
country  I " 

"Biggest  thing  I've  ever  shot  was  a  rabbit,"  lamented  Hugh. 
"I  never  even  got  that  darned  coyote  after  sitting  up  nights 
waiting  for  him." 

"Let's  go  do  the  chores,  Dad,"  said  Roy,  who  did  not  quite 
like  hunting.  He  had  once  shot  a  rabbit  when  out  in  the  pasture 
with  Hugh,  and  then,  to  Hugh's  disgust,  cried  when  he  picked  up  the 
warm,  blood-stained  body. 
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It  was  still  more  than  an  hour  before  dawn  -  and  as  cold 
as  November  has  a  right  to  be  -  when  Joe,  Dave,  and  Hugh  set  off 
down  the  road  the  next  morning.  Three  inches  of  snow  had  accumu¬ 
lated  in  the  fields,  so  that  the  increasing  light  seemed  to  rise 
out  of  the  earth,  while  the  three  hunters  were  akin  to  the  dark, 
bare  road.  They  strode  quickly  along,  Joe  carrying  the  30-30,  Dave 
the  22,  and  Hugh  the  packed  lunch.  Instead  of  turning  south  at 
Klondike  Bill's  corner  they  continued  east,  past  the  small  square 
of  light  that  was  Fred  Wilson's  window.  The  road  virtually  ended 
there,  but  they  tramped  a  wagon  track  for  another  mile,  past 
Fred's  last  field,  to  the  banks  of  Wolf  Coulee.  Here,  a  short 
distance  from  its  union  with  Davidson  Coulee,  the  valley  widens 
until  it  is  a  mile  and  a  half  across.  Various  parts  of  the  cou¬ 
lee  on  the  west  side  were  leased  for  summer  grazing,  and  Joe  and 
the  boys  climbed  through  the  fence  into  Schmidt's  lease.  They 
passed  a  salt  lick  and  plunged  into  one  of  the  paths  leading  down 
into  the  coulee.  It  was  darker  here,  as  well  as  steep,  but  they 
descended  with  a  loose,  swinging  gait  which  accommodated  itself  to 
the  uneven  ground.  Occasionally  they  bent  their  heads  to  avoid 
low-hanging  willows  and  poplar  branches. 

Suddenly  they  were  at  the  bottom  and  came  out  into  the  day¬ 
light  of  the  little  flat  beside  the  creek  bed.  Here,  at  one  of 
the  waterholes,  the  grass  had  been  grazed  short.  Only  tufts  were 
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"By  jiggers,"  said  Joe  softly,  "it  may  be  kinda  cool,  but 
it's  sure  a  good  day  fer  game."  He  paused  to  load  his  gun  and 
Dave  quickly  copied  him.  "Let's  just  mosey  along." 

"Hey,  Dad!"  exclaimed  Hugh,  his  eyes  gleaming,  "see  that 
track?  That's  a  deer,  isn't  it?m 

"An'  a  deer  can  go  a  mightily  long  piece  in  three,  four 

days!" 

Hugh  was  briefly  humbled.  He  glanced  at  his  brother,  but 
Dave  was  absorbed  in  listening.  Hugh  knew  that  he  was  being  tol¬ 
erated,  that  in  hunting  deer  or  bear  he  was  just  an  ignorant  be¬ 
ginner.  He  tried  hard  to  assume  the  nonchalant  veneer  of  his  fa¬ 
ther  and  brother,  to  remember  all  that  Joe  had  taught  him  about 
hunting.  But  his  excitement  was  too  great.  Time  after  time  he 
pointed  to  sign  that  was  several  days  old,  until  finally  even 
Joe's  good  nature  was  exhausted.  "Fer  cat's  sake,  you'll  warn  ev¬ 
ery  critter  in  the  whole  country  if  you  don't  stop  that  holler¬ 
ing!"  he  exploded.  "I'll  find  the  sign.  An'  quit  tryin'  to 
hustle.  Yuh  gotta  take  one  step  an'  listen  for  three.  If  yuh 
wanta  look  at  somethin',  look't  them  pretty  willows." 

Hugh  looked,  but  they  were  just  ordinary  willows  with  red¬ 
dish  bark  and  withered  brown  and  yellow  leaves  which  curled  as  if 
against  the  sharp  cold.  Not  a  leaf  fluttered,  and  he  was  suddenly 
aware  of  the  stillness,  the  white  and  brown  hills  and  dark  cut- 
banks,  the  gray,  heavy  sky.  A  sleek  black  crow^had  been  watching 
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them  from  a  poplar  launched  itself  into  the  air,  flapping  its 
wings  noisily.  And  when,  a  moment  later,  a  clucking  partridge 
flew  up  from  some  deadfall  beside  the  trail  and  perched  stupidly 
on  a  poplar  branch,  Hugh  was  as  unimpressed  as  the  others.  He 
was  after  bigger  game. 

And  the  bigger  game,  with  the  wiliness  of  hunted  creatures, 
stayed  well  out  of  sight.  About  noon  Joe  and  the  boys  approached 
a  small  slough.  It  was  tightly  ringed  by  willows  and  the  yellow 
slough  grass  was  almost  bare  of  snow.  They  skirted  it,  but  did 
not  go  far  for  there  was  aiother  slough  beyond,  and  mid-way  be¬ 
tween,  Joe  put  down  his  gun. 

"We  might  as  well  rest  here  a  spell.  I  figgered  Hugh'd  be 
hollerin'  fer  some  grub  by  the  time  we  was  at  Fred's  place i 
Let's  see  what  Mother  fixed  us." 

"This  used  t '  be  a  fair  swamp,"  he  explained  as  they  chewed 
hungrily  on  sandwishes  and  dried  fruit.  "Beavers  had  a  fair  dam 
down  the  crik  a  ways  and  they  sure  flooded  this  little  flat.  But 
the  poor  critters  kinda  got  trapped  outa  existence  an'  their  cou¬ 
sins  moved  east  toward  the  river."  He  frowned.  "Me  an'  Klondike 
Bill  was  kinda  tough  on  the  beavers,  but  I  always  did  leave  a  pair 
in  every  crik.  I  learned  that  a  long  time  ago  from  an  old  Indian. 
He  figgered  the  white  man  was  ruinin'  the  country.  Guess  we  did, 
too.  Sure  didn't  used  to  be  a  fellow  had  to  go  lookin'  fer  deer 
or  moose.  They  came  to  us,  and  that's  the  best  way  to  get  'em. 
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Just  accident,  when  you're  doin'  somethin'  else.  Seems  like  ani¬ 
mals  got  a  sixth  sense  tells  'em  when  somebody's  after  'em." 

"I  bet  they  used  to  come  'round  the  farm  lots,  like  that 
doe  and  fawn  we  saw  in  the  pasture  last  spring,"  suggested  Dave. 

"Sure  did.  Yuh  know  them  antlers  up  at  the  house  -  that 
was  the  biggest  moose  I  ever  did  see.  He  was  a  big  brute.  Man, 
he  musta  stood  six,  seven  feet  tall.  He  come  wanderin'  up  when 
I  was  out  stookin'  on  the  south  quarter  one  time.  These  days  I'm 
lucky  to  spot  a  jackrabbit  'round  home. 

"Not  that  I  don't  like  rabbit  stew.  An'  that  peppered 
rabbit  with  the  gosh- awful  German  name  your  mom  makes,  that's  fit 
fer  a  king.  But  a  rabbit's  awful  little  to  waste  a  whole  bullet 
on. " 

"Like  during  the  depression  when  you  hunted  for  everybody 
'cause  nobody  had  money  for  bullets,"  put  in  Hugh  quickly. 

Joe  nodded.  "Them  was  sure  the  days.  Nobody  worried  'bout 
fancy  cars  an'  them  trimmings.  We  was  all  too  busy  f indin'  enough 
t'  eat.  An'  the  ball  games  we  had  then!  Bill  McGregor  on  first, 
and  Bert  on  third,  and  me,  I'd  pitch  or  play  field,  dependin'  on 
how  Henry  felt.  Every  Saturday.  Now  everybody's  too  busy  goin' 
to  town. 

"But  this  coulee  still  ain't  no  park,  so  I  guess  we  kin  get 
along  for  a  while  yet.  Nice  an'  warm  in  the  bush  here,  ain't  it? 
Makes  me  feel  like  a  little  shut  eye." 
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And  to  Hugh’s  amazement,  Joe  lay  back  on  the  snow  and 
closed  his  eyes.  Dave  stared  contentedly  out  toward  the  slough. 
Hugh  looked  from  one  to  the  other  with  growing  impatience.  Fin¬ 
ally  he  stood  up.  "Where  you  goin’?"  demanded  Joe  without  open¬ 
ing  his  eyes. 

"Why  -  just  going  to  wander  around  a  little  while  you 

rest . " 

"Well,  sit  down  instead." 

After  another  interminable  wait,  Hugh  whispered,  "Hey, 

Dave,  we  should  come  down  here  snaring  in  the  winter.  There’s 
sure  plenty  of  rabbit  trails.  I  wonder  how  deep  -  " 

Joe  suddenly  sat  up  and  touched  Hugh's  arm.  He  pointed 
toward  the  far  slough.  Hugh  could  see  nothing  through  the  willows, 
but  suddenly  Dave  and  Joe  had  cocked  their  guns  and  were  kneeling, 
ready.  A  branch  cracked,  and  the  head  and  antlers  of  a  young  buck 
pushed  through  the  willows.  The  deer  paused  on  the  edge  of  the 
slough,  suspicious,  but  there  was  no  breeze  to  carry  scent.  It 
began  to  crop  the  grass  in  quick  snatches.  At  Joe's  nod  Dave  took 
careful  aim.  Crack!  The  buck  reared,  bounded  back  into  the 
willows,  and  fell  thrashing  to  the  ground  as  the  shot  echoed  down 
the  valley. 

"Good  boy!  Joe  exclaimed.  "That  was  a  dandy.  You'll  be 
able  to  start  aimin'  between  the  eyes  pretty  soon.  Pretty  good 
shot,  eh,  Hugh?" 
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Hugh  nodded,  speechless.  His  face  was  pale,  his  hazel  eyes 
startled.  It  was  dead!  His  revulsion  was  the  more  powerful  for 
being  so  entirely  unexpected.  He  turned  away  in  shame. 

Joe  was  halfway  across  the  slough  when  he  glanced  back  and 
saw  Hugh’s  face.  He  paused.  "Hugh,  will  yuh  take  a  look  up  in 
those  other  sloughs  an'  see  if  there's  many  tracks  an’  any  bear 
sign?" 

When  Hugh  returned  half  an  hour  later,  Joe's  hunting  knife 
was  back  in  its  sheath.  "Yuh  sure  yuh  want  to  pack  him  fer  a 
ways?"  he  was  asking  Dave. 

His  face  alight  with  pride,  Dave  nodded.  His  shoulders 
tensed  under  the  sudden  weight.  "There  yuh  go!"  Joe  said,  and 
turned  casually  to  Hugh.  "See  anythin'  special?" 

Hugh  shook  his  head,  determinedly  ignoring  the  bloody  mess 
on  the  ground.  "There  were  lots  of  deer  tracks.  Some  of  them 
looked  bigger,  and  there  were  lots  of  rabbit  trails  and  partridge 
and  things  like  that." 

They  were  retracing  the  narrow  white  depression  of  the 
trail  now,  moving  less  carefully,  and  Joe  seemed  disposed  to  talk. 
"Shucks,  even  if  we  was  t'  see  another  buck  or  even  a  bear  now, 

I  wouldn't  want  t'  shoot  him.  We  got  enough  meat  for  a  few  weeks, 
even  sharin'  'round  with  the  neighbors  some.  I  sure  wouldn't  want 
to  have  no  part  of  these  'sportsmen'  that  tally  up  how  many  birds  or 
moose  they  can  kill  an'  never  use  half  the  meat."  He  looked 
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keenly  at  Hugh.  "If  yuh  aim  good,  like  Dave  did,  an'  kill  'em 
fast,  huntin'  wild  meat's  no  different  th'n  butcherin'  yer  own 
hogs  or  beef. 

’Doggone!"  he  complained,  "if  I  weren't  so  danged  super¬ 
stitious,  we'd  a  brought  the  team  to  the  top  of  the  coulee." 

"Can  I  run  ahead,  Dad,  and  tell  Mom  and  the  kids  and  bring 
the  team  to  meet  you?" 

"By  gosh,  that'd  be  a  jim-dandy  idea." 

"Won't  they  be  excited!"  Hugh  cried  as  he  dashed  off. 

Joe  grinned  and  lengthened  his  stride  to  overtake  Dave. 
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At  last,  in  late  November,  soft  snow  began  falling, 
falling  lightly,  shrouding  the  frozen  earth,  falling  thick  and 
fast  through  the  still  air.  Snow  was  the  reality.  Silently  it 

fell,  covering  curled  grass  and  rutted  roads,  smoothing  the  ground 

« 

of  harsh  outlines,  obliterating  artificial  boundaries  of  fields 
and  roads,  making  the  countryside  the  wide  oneness  it  had  been 
but  twenty-five  years  before.  ** 

The  children  shouted  with  delight.  Now  they  could  make 
angels  in  the  snow  and  play  tag  in  the  deepest  drifts,  leaving 
great  irreverent  holes  where  birds  and  rabbits  had  but  traced 
patterns.  Hugh  came  to  a  ,fbusiness  understanding"  with  Ole  and 
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set  rabbit  snares  in  the  bush. 

The  children  were  driving  to  school  in  the  cutter  with  Maud 
and  Prince  now,  leaving  home  before  light  and  returning  at  dark. 
Each  night  as  they  crowded  into  the  warm,  lamp-lit  house  and 
sniffed  the  good  smells  of  supper  simmering  in  the  pot,  they 
chattered  about  the  Christmas  concert. 

"Mrs.  Kerr  says  Hugh's  got  to  behave  in  the  minuet  or  we 
won't  have  it,"  Carol  complained.  "She  said  he  should  practise  it 
at  home . " 

"Oh,  no!"  cried  the  culprit.  "Nobody  says  I  got  to  here!" 

"I'll  put  bugs  or  rose  bushes  or  something  in  your  bed!" 

"Just  you  try!"  Hugh  dared  her  with  gleeful  anticipation. 

Mrs.  Joe  laughed.  "That's  not  the  sort  of  thing  I'd  want 
to  start  with  Hugh!"  she  warned.  "How  are  you  getting  along  as 
the  angel,  Sandy?" 

"I  need  to  study  my  part  again  tonight.  Mrs.  Kerr  said 

so . " 

"But  you  knew  it  off  last  night." 

"I  forgot  it  today,"  the  child  explained  wearily. 

But  it  was  a  shock  to  Daisy  when,  just  a  week  before  the 
concert,  Sandy  arrived  home  disconsolate,  her  cheeks  frozen  from 
crying,  and  sobbed  that  Jenny  Henley  was  to  be  the  angel.  Two 
hours  later,  when  Joe  arrived  with  some  wood  from  the  bush,  he 
found  the  family  waiting  for  him  to  explain  this  strange  develop- 
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ment.  "I  can't  figger  it  neither,"  he  protested  as  they  watched 
him  eat  his  late  supper.  "She  never  told  yuh  why?" 

Sandy  shook  her  head.  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears  again. 

"Well,  it  must  be  all  a  mix-up.  We'll  git  her  straightened 
out  someways,"  he  asserted,  waving  a  slice  of  bread  vaguely. 

"I  s'pose,"  yawned  Joe  later,  as  Daisy  came  to  bed,  "I 
s'pose  I  should  go  up  t'see  Mrs.  Kerr  tomorrow  an'  find  out  what 
all  the  fuss's  about." 

"I  wish  you  would,  Joe."  Daisy  sounded  relieved.  "Sandy 'll 
make  herself  sick,  the  way  she's  feeling." 

'Doggone,  I've  got  two  more  loads  of  logs  up  there,  and 
that  ring  'round  the  moon  tonight  sure  looks  like  snow,  but  I 
s'pose  I'll  have  to."  He  yawned  again.  "Sweet  dreams." 

Daisy  sank  heavily  on  to  the  bed.  But  she  did  not  sleep. 

A  block  settled  in  the  stove,  and  she  could  hear  Joey's  heavy, 
congested  breathing.  She  could  feel  a  current  of  cold  on  herface, 
but  the  house  was  much  warmer  since  Joe  had  banked  it  and  chinked 
the  worst  holes.  He  was  so  funny  these  days.  Like  when  he  was 
stuffing  the  cracks  with  straw  and  newspaper  and  mud.  He  had 
really  seemed  cross  that  he  had  not  done  the  job  in  the  warm  wea¬ 
ther  when  the  mud  would  stick.  "Sandy's  darned  right.  We  sure 
as  heck  do  need  a  new  house!"  he  had  exclaimed.  And  there  was 
something  queer  about  the  way  he  was  getting  out  wood  now,  instead 
of  going  for  it  load  by  load  as  it  was  needed.  She  just  -  she  just 
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wasn't  sure  any  longer  what  he  was  going  to  do  next. 

From  the  other  bedroom,  Tub  coughed.  What  was  Sandy  going 
to  do  when  she  couldn't  go  to  shjcool  any  longer?  If  only  they 
could  go  back  to  last  winter,  when  nobody  was  sick  and  Joe  played 
the  mouth  organ  in  the  evening  and  the  children  square  danced 
while  she  knitted  mittens  or  scarves.  And  remembering  the  gaiety 
of  those  evenings,  Daisy  finally  slept. 

Mrs.  Kerr  did  not  look  surprised  to  see  Joe  the  next  day 
after  school.  "Come  in,  Mr.  Blair,"  she  invited. 

"Afternoon,  Mrs.  Kerr.  How 're  you  and  Andy  these  days?" 

Joe  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  room,  twisting  his  woollen  cap  by 
its  ear  flaps.  He  sat  sideways  on  a  desk,  stood  up  again.  Mrs. 
Kerr  took  pity  on  him  and  motioned  toward  the  back  of  the  room. 

"Did  you  see  the  frieze  the  children  made  of  the  fur  trade 
and  early  travel?" 

"Well,  now,  I  heard  the  kids  talkin'  'bout  it,  but  never 
paid  much  attention."  Joe  glanced  at  the  long  strip  of  brown 
paper  -  a  picture  of  a  fort  by  the  sea,  another  of  three  men  - 

"By  jiminy,  that's  pretty  nifty."  He  sighed  and  looked 
back  at  the  teacher.  "What  I  kinda  wanted  t'ask  was  -  " 

She  nodded.  "Sandy  feels  bad  about  the  change,  doesn't 
she.  I  had  hoped  that  by  giving  her  two  small  parts  I  might  sof¬ 
ten  the  blow."  She  looked  up  at  him  quickly.  "Perhaps  you 
haven't  yet  noticed,  Mr.  Blair,  but  Sandy  is  always  tired  these 
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days  -  and  the  angel  has  one  of  the  largest  parts  in  the  play.  I 
know,"  she  forestalled  Joe,  "Carol  and  Roy  both  told  me  how  she 
had  been  practising  at  home,  but  when  her  turn  comes,  she  has 
forgotten  it." 

"But  it  wouldn't  matter  if  she  made  a  coupla  mistakes?" 

"That's  what  I  thought  at  first,  too,  but  it  bothers  her. 

I  don't  mind  if  the  play  isn't  letter  perfect,  so  long  as  the 
children  are  gaining  practice  and  self-confidence.  Goodness  knows, 
Wolf  Coulee  isn't  critical.  No,  the  reason  I  took  Sandy  out  of 
the  part  was  that  it  would  hurt  her  feelings  to  do  it  badly." 

"Do  yuh  think  her  sickness  is  doin'  that  to  her?" 

"It  must  be."  Mrs.  Kerr's  voice  was  soft,  almost  wistful. 

Joe  shook  his  head  hopelessly.  "What  are  we  gonna  do!" 

"For  Sandy,  there's  not  much  you  can  do  except  make  life  as 
easy  for  her  as  possible." 

There  was  quiet  in  the  room. 

"There's  quite  a  bit  you  can  do  for  the  others,  Mr.  Blair." 

Joe  looked  surprised.  It  had  never  occurred  to  him  that 
he  needed  to  do  anything  for  them. 

"What's  going  to  happen  to  the  others  when  they  grow  up  and 
want  to  leave  school?  Dave's  restless  already.  Have  you  noticed 
how  much  he  talks  about  Hank  Johnson's  working  at  the  mill  in  the 
Pine  Hills?  What  are  they  going  to  do?  Work  around  Wolf  Coulee? 
Or  will  you  be  able  to  send  them  out  to  high  school  to  have  a  look 
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at  the  world?" 

"I  -  I  dunno.  I  never..."  Joe's  voice  trailed  off.  "I 
been  kinda  busy  this  fall  tryin'  to  get  some  money  fer  hospital 
bills  an'  fix  up  the  house  so  it  won't  be  so  cold.  I  just 
never  -  " 

"And  in  any  case,  you  can't  make  their  lives  for  them.  But 
I've  seen  so  many  children  who  never  even  found  out  their  own 
possibilities . 

"I've  a  special  weakness  for  Roy,  you  know.  He's  a  sensi¬ 
tive  little  fellow.  Always  sketching  birds  or  animals  or  flowers 
when  he  thinks  I'm  not  looking.  Some  of  the  others  tease  him 
dreadfully,  and  then  he  starts  to  fight  and  Hugh  comes  to  his  aid 
and  it's  a  merry  brawl.'  Hugh  a  monkey  -  but  he's  a  nice  boy. 

"Roy  painted  that  trading  scene  on  the  mural.  It's  by  far 

the  best.  He  won't  find  life  easy,  especially  if  he  has  no  chance 
to  get  out  in  the  world  and  meet  people  who  are  more  like  him  than 
Wolf  Coulee  is. 

"And  the  others  -  there's  not  a  mean  streak  in  one  of  them. 

They're  -  but  you  didn't  come  to  talk  about  this.  Do  you  agree 

with  me  about  Sandy?  That  she  shouldn't  be  embarrassed?" 

Joe  nodded  slowly.  "Yeah,  I  guess  you're  on  the  right 
track  there.  You  sure  must  do  a  lot  of  thinkin '  about  the  kids 
you  teach,"  he  added,  amazed  as  before  at  her  perception.  Then 
he  scratched  his  head  thoughtfully.  "Well,  thanks  a  lot.  I  sure 
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got  some  cud  chewing  to  do,  i'll  say  that." 

Outside,  Joe  found  that  the  children  had  waited  for  him. 

They  had  tied  the  cutter  horses  behind  the  sleigh  box  so  that 
they  could  all  ride  home  with  him. 

"What'd  Mrs.  Kerr  say?" 

"Were  you  talking  about  Sandy?" 

Hugh  looked  a  little  worried.  "What  was  she  telling  you 
about,  Dad?" 

Joe  surveyed  him  strangely.  "Nothin'  to  worry  about,"  he 
assured  them,  not  feeling  equal  to  making  a  quip.  "Well,  kids, 
let's  go  home." 

As  the  horses  ambled  along,  the  sieigh  runners  squeaking 
on  the  slippery  tracks  of  the  road,  Joe  listened  absently  to  the 
children's  chatter.  Why  did  kids  have  to  get  complicated?  Here 
he  was,  working  his  head  off  trying  to  fix  things  up  for  Sandy, 
to  get  some  money  ahead  so  he  could  pay  the  hospital  bills,  and 
now  Mrs.  Kerr  came  along  saying  he  needed  to  do  even  more  for  the 
others.  Bert  was  always  hinting  at  things  like  that:  "Don't  it 
worry  you,  Joe,  all  those  kids  growing  up  and  no  land  or  money  to 
give  them?"  But  that  was  just  Bert.  Mrs.  Kerr  was  different. 

High  school!  Send  them  all  down  to  Peace  River  for  three 
or  four  years?  So  far  away?  He'd  have  to  be  a  millionaire.  He 
had  never  gone  to  high  school.  Neither  had  Daisy,  though  sometimes 
she  sounded  as  though  she  wished  she  could  have.  Education.'  That 
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was  something  expensive  for  folks  that  could  afford  it  or  lived 
where  it  was  easy  to  come  by.  It  was  a  fine  thing  to  be  educated 
and  talk  nice  like  Mrs.  Kerr.  But  his  kids?  They  might  even  get 
to  thinking  their  dad  was  nothing  but  an  old  bush  farmer.  That 
thought  made  him  feel  very  lonely. 

The  sleigh  was  passing  Smith's  deserted  buildings.  The 
driveway  and  yard  were  levelled  with  blown,  untracked  snow.  Why 
did  things  have  to  change?  Would  all  the  children  -  not  just 
Sandy  -  be  leaving  him?  In  a  flash  he  saw  each  going  away  -  but 
they  wouldn't  need  to.  They  wouldn't  want  to! 

Unconsciously  his  hands  pulled  strongly  on  the  lines. 

"Hey,"  laughed  Hugh  as  the  horses  stopped,  "they're 
getting  so  doggone  lazy  they  even  poke  going  home  now!" 


Joe  clucked  to  the  team. 
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Steadily  the  cross-cut  .rasped  through  the  still  afternoon. 
Otherwise,  the  yard  was  quiet.  The  children  -  except  Sandy  - 
were  sliding  on  the  hill  by  Smiths'.  Joe  wondered  what  had 
happened  inside  the  house  since  dinner.  Sandy  had  been  deter¬ 
mined  to  help  with  Christmas  preparations,  and  Daisy,  though 
she  vaguely  promised  something  of  the  kind,  had  been  quite  as 
determined  that  the  child  sleep. 

"Can  we  stop  a  minute,  Dad?"  Dave  asked  from  across  the 
sawhorse. 

Joe  nodded,  let  his  end  of  the  saw  down,  and  stiffly 


straightened  his  back.  "Tired?" 
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"Nope,  but  I'm  sure  cold,"  Dave  replied,  picking  his 
jacket  up  off  a  log. 

Joe  glanced  toward  the  tip  of  the  sun  which  gleamed  be¬ 
neath  a  mask  of  clouds.  It  was  only  four  o'clock  but  in  another 
ten,  fifteen  minutes  the  sun  would  be  down.  Snow  was  melting  off 
the  roof,  but  there  was  a  damp  chill  in  the  air.  Already  dark¬ 
ness  was  gathering.  This  chinook  was  a  good  time  for  getting  out 
logs,  and  it  was  the  dickens  to  have  to  stop  and  saw  up  stove 
wood.  He  had  a  lot  to  do  if  he  was  going  to  start  his  new  job 
next  week. 

"Okay,"  signalled  Dave.  "We're  sure  lucky  to  have  nice 
weather  for  this,  eh?" 

Joe  nodded  and  pulled  the  poplar  log  forward.  That  scamp 
of  a  Hugh  should  have  been  back  long  ago.  They  could  be  working 
faster  if  he  were  feeding  the  logs  forward.  But  that  was  Hugh, 
still  a  youngster.  Not  like  Dave,  who  could  work  all  afternoon 
and  not  holler  'Uncle.'  Yet  it  was  funny  at  the  concert.  Dave 
was  clumsy  up  on  the  stage,  while  Hugh  roguishly  enlivened  an 
otherwise  deadly  minuet. 

Joe  attributed  his  feelings  about  the  concert  last  night 
to  Sandy's  disappointment.  The  liveliness  and  humor  of  other 
years  just  weren't  there.  Amazing  that  Ben  had  called  it  the 
"best  concert  ever!"  Joe  had  found  the  mistakes  in  the  program, 
the  awkwardness  of  the  children,  tedious,  and  he  was  relieved 
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when  Santa  Clause  had  come  and  gone,  leaving  behind  gifts  and  bags 
of  candy  and  exhausted  children.  The  most  important  event  of  the 
evening,  he  reflected,  was  his  surprising  conversation  with  Andy 
Kerr.  "I've  been  wanting  to  see  you,  Joe.  I've  got  the  contract 
for  snowplowing  the  roads  again  this  year,  but  I'm  finding  things 
too  much  for  me.  My  wife  wants  me  to  do  some  fixing  around  the 
house,  and  this  leg  of  mine  is  giving  me  trouble." 

Joe  nodded  soberly.  "Dunkirk  don't  let  yuh  forgit,  eh?" 

"Guess  not.  How  would  you  like  to  keep  the  roads  open 
this  winter  -  in  my  place?" 

"Me?  Shucks,  Andy,  I  never  run  a  tractor  only  'bout  twice 
in  my  life.  I  don't  know  nothin'  'bout  engines." 

"Now's  a  good  time  to  learn,  then.  Something  we've  all 
got  to  figure  out  these  days  whether  we  like  it  or  not." 

"Tell  me  something,  Andy.  Your  wife  put  you  up  to  this?" 

"No,  no,"  protested  Andy.  "I  manage  my  own  business." 

"Sure!  A  man  tells  me  he's  boss  in  his  own  home,  me,  I 
don't  trust  nothin'  else  he  says  neither!" 

"Okay,  Joe,"  Andy  laughed.  "Sure  she  did!  She  said  maybe 
you'd  like  a  chance  to  make  a  little  extra  money  in  winter  time. 
But  I'd  already  decided  to  quit  -  because  she  told  me  I  had  to!" 

"Andy,"  said  Joe  thoughtfully,  "maybe  you  got  a  bad  leg, 
but  you  sure  got  a  good  wife." 

The  prospect  of  some  money  coming  in  eased  his  mind 
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immediately.  It  seemed  that  everything  had  a  dollar  tag  these 
days  -  Sandy's  illness,  the  future  of  the  other  children.  Having 
some  money  would  make  him  feel  less  uncertain,  less  helpless 
against  the  threat  of  the  future. 

Engrossed  as  he  was,  his  mind  on  his  troubles,  his  body 
following  the  monotonous  pull  and  push  of  the  saw,  he  did  not  at 
first  hear  the  children.  But  here  they  were,  coming  up  the  road 
with  the  dogs  harnessed  to  the  toboggan,  Carol  and  Hugh  taking 
turns  pushing  each  other  noisily  into  the  deep  snow  of  the  ditch 

r 

and  behaving  for  all  the  world  as  if  they  had  not  promised  to 
help  before  the  Christmas  tree  was  put  up. 

Roy  jumped  off  the  toboggan  and  came  running  into  the  yard 
"Dad,  can  we  put  up  the  tree  now?"  he  cried. 

"Dunno.  Ask  your  mom." 

Roy  wheeled  and  dashed  into  the  house  as  Bushy  and  Lad 
arrived  pulling  Tub.  "We  had  lots  of  fun!"  cried  Tub,  her  plump 
face  beaming.  The  dogs  sank  to  the  ground,  thumping  their  tails 
against  the  snow,  and  looked  to  Joe  for  approbation.  "We  -" 

But  before  Tub  could  say  more,  Roy  was  back,  delight  on  his 
freckled  face. 

"Mom  says  'Yes!'" 

"Can  I  carry  it  into  the  house,  Dad?"  pleaded  Hugh  eagerly 

"Sure,  if  you  think  you  can  handle  that  giant  by  yourself! 
First,  we  need  some  kinda  base  on  it  so  as  it'll  stand  up  an'  not 
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come  crashing  down  on  our  heads  tonight.  See  if  yuh  can  find...." 

The  weekend  before,  Joe  and  the  children  had  taken  the 
sleigh  around  to  tlie  north  part  of  the  pasture  and  returned  drag¬ 
ging  the  biggest  spruce  tree  the  Blair  household  had  yet  seen. 

Only  Mrs.  Joe's  steadfast  determination  had  kept  it  out  of  the 
house  until  now.  "The  night  before  Christmas!"  she  insisted 
again  and  again,  but  now  it  was  almost  Christmas  Eve.  In  no  time 
at  all  the  tree  was  standing  in  the  comer  of  the  living  room 
vacated  by  the  couch  which  had  been  moved  into  Sandy's  room. 

"It's  not  quite  straight,"  advised  Dave. 

"Pull  that  string  a  little  tighter.  There  -  no  -  " 

Suddenly  Carol  spied  muddy  tracks  across  the  floor  which 
she  had  painstakingly  scrubbed  before  dinner.  "Oh!"  she  cried. 
"Who  did  that!" 

Hugh  leapt  into  the  tracks,  tiptoed  stealthily  along  them. 
"Maybe  it  was  a  moose!"  he  thrilled. 

"Well,  the  moose  can  just  get  the  scrub  cloth!"  retorted 

Carol. 

"Where' re  the  fan-dangles  for  the  tree?"  Joe  inquired. 

"We  have  to  pop  corn!" 

"Roy  can  make  the  big  star!" 

"And  we've  got  cigarette  paper  to  cut  into  fancy  shapes. 
"And  then  we're  gonna  make  pull  taffy! " 

"Oh,  boy,  let's  get  going!" 
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By  supper  time  the  tree  was  hung  with  colored  popcorn 
balls,  angels  and  bells  and  shining  strips  of  cigarette  foil  cut 
into  fretwork  patterns.  At  the  very  top  of  the  tree,  just 
touching  the  ceiling,  was  a  big  silver  star. 

"Just  take  a  look  at  that  star.  It's  got  six  points  I" 
Hugh  exclaimed  in  the  process  of  eating. 

Heads  swung  around  to  look. 

"No,  it  hasn’t!"  declared  Carol,  turning  back  and  lifting 
her  glass.  "Hey,  where's  my  milk?  Hugh!" 

"Huh?"  Hugh  was  all  innocence  as  he  swallowed  enormously. 

"Dad!  Did  you  see  what  he  did?" 

"Nope.  The  tree  in  its  glad  rags  and  your  mom's  potato 
soup  are  keepin'  me  kinda  busy,"  Joe  responded.  "Who  ever  said 
potato  soup's  no  good?" 

"Famine  today,  feast  tomorrow,"  Mrs.  Joe  said.  "Besides, 

I  wanted  to  leave  room  for  that  taffy." 

Taffy!  Its  very  mention  almost  raised  the  children  to  the 
ceiling,  and  volunteers  to  help  with  the  dishes  were  prompt. 

"I'll  try  an'  see  if  it'll  make  a  ball,"  Hugh  offered. 

The  dishes  were  cleared  away  and  the  taffy  syrup  bubbling  on  the 
stove. 

"It's  just  started  to  boil,  Hugh!"  With  difficulty  Mrs. 
Joe  restrained  his  eagerness  for  ten  long  minutes. 

"It  does!  It  does!  That's  a  ball,  isn't  it?"  he  cried  at 
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last. 

"Look  at  it  dribble!"  Carol  protested. 

Hugh  obligingly  scrapped  the  syrup  back  on  to  the  spoon 
and  ate  it.  "But  that 1 s  a  ball!"  he  declared  two  minutes  later. 

"No  fair!  It's  Sandy's  turn." 

"Where  do  I  come  in?"  Joe  demanded. 

"You  can  pour  it  on  to  the  platter  and  put  it  outside 
while  we  try  to  keep  Hugh  in,"  Daisy  suggested. 

"Sit  on  him!"  cried  Carol  and  a  tussle  immediately  ensued. 

"Watch  out  for  the  tree!" 

"Well,  I  couldn't  help  it!"  protested  Hugh.  "The  stove's 
in  the  way!"  for  the  air-tight  burner  had  been  restored  to  the 
living  room  for  the  winter  months. 

"It's  still  melting  out,"  Joe  observed  as  he  pulled  the 
door  shut.  "Darnedest  Christmas  I  ever  remember.  Them  Chinooks 
sure  do  a  job.  One  minute  you're  shivering  under  all  the  bear 
rugs  yuh  can  round  up  and  the  next  you're  sun-bathing  in  your 
shorts.  It's  a  good  thing  we  smoked  that  pork,  Daisy,  'stead  of 
depending  on  our  'frig!" 

"Is  it  cool  yet,  do  you  think?"  Roy  demanded. 

"I'll  see!" 

"Come  back  here,  Hugh!" 

"It  needs  exactly  one  square  dance  fer  settin*,"  Joe 
declared  with  sudden  inspiration.  "Where's  my  music  maker? 
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Haven't  seen  it  for  a  long  while." 

Sandy  slipped  quickly  into  her  parents'  bedroom,  but  came 
out  again  after  a  minute  of  feeling  about  in  the  dark.  "Quick, 
Joey,"  she  whispered,"  where  is  it?"  Joey  shook  his  head.  "Oh, 
dear,"  Sandy  confessed,  "I  was  putting  him  to  sleep  with  it  this 
afternoon,  but  I  went  to  sleep  instead.  I  don't  know  where  he 
hid  it." 

"Come  on,  Joey!"  cajolled  Joe. 

The  child  measured  his  audience  for  a  long  moment,  then 
marched  into  the  dark  bedroom  and  returned  clutching  the  mouth 
organ.  "Play  'Turkey,'  Dad,"  he  demanded. 

"Honor  your  partner  and  all  join  hands," 

The  square  dance  was  gay  and  breathless.  When  Joe  ended 
on  a  flourish,  everyone  was  laughing  heartily.  "And  now  the 
taffy!"  Hugh  cried,  sprinting  for  the  door.  In  a  minute  every¬ 
one  from  Joe  to  Joey  was  busy  pulling. 

"Ohi  It's  all  over  me!" 

"Gimme  some  more  butter." 

"Mine's  coming!  See?" 

"Look!  Look!" 

At  last  the  stiff  skeins  were  laid  side  by  side  and  Mrs.  Joe 
could  begin  cutting  them  with  the  scissors.  "That's  my  piece,  I 
can  tell!"  boasted  Hugh  as  she  cut  the  darkest  skein. 

"And  Sandy's  is  the  whitest!" 


Mrs.  Joe  laughed,  pointing 
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to  a  golden  skein.  "Guess  whose  hands  are  cleanest!" 

Hugh  was  unabashed,  and  unobtrusively  opened  the  door  to 
let  the  dogs  in.  "Here,  Lad,"  he  offered.  "You  don't  mind  if 
mine's  a  little  dirty."  And  Lad  obligingly  began  chewing,  so 
that  in  a  minute  he  was  down  on  the  floor  with  his  paws  in  his 
drooling  mouth  trying  to  unstick  his  jaws. 

"Here,  Bushy.  Have  some!"  Roy  cried  amid  delighted 
laughter. 

"Play  us  some  more  songs.  Dad,"  pleaded  Carol. 

"Just  hang  on  till  I  get  coy  jaws  unstuck.  There!  What'll 

it  be?" 

"'Yankee  Doodle.'" 

"'Irish  Washerwoman'!" 

"I  want  'Goodnight  Ladies'!" 

"Hey,  hey,  one  atta  time!"  laughed  Joe.  He  knocked  the 
mouth  organ  against  his  palm  and  blew  into  it. 

"'The  Irish  Washerwoman' !"  Carol  shouted  triumphantly, 
and  broke  into  a  jig.  In  a  flash  all  the  children  were  dancing, 
even  small  Joey.  On  and  on  they  whirled  until,  flushed  and 
exhausted,  they  dropped  on  to  the  couch  and  the  floor.  Still 
Joe  played,  rambling  from  one  tune  to  another,  weaving  a  fabric 
of  plaintive,  winsome,  strangely  beautiful  melodies  through  the 
lamp lit  room. 

The  children  listened  dreamily.  Once  Roy  nudged  Hugh  and 
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whispered  softly,  “You  sure  you  can  find  those  needles  for  Mom?" 

"'Course  I  can.  I  told  you  I  hid  'em  in  a  good  place  out 
by  the  barn.  Sh-sh!  She'll  hear." 

But  Daisy,  holding  the  sleeping  Joey,  was  thinking  - 
thinking  of  the  small  presents  they  had  for  the  children  -  and 
of  what  another  year  must  bring.  She  closed  her  eyes.  Joey 
stirred.  "Wouldn't  it  be  nice  if  there  was  church  tomorrow,"  she 
mused.  "Seems  like  we  miss  a  lot,  just  having  the  minister  from 
Evanston  for  christenings  and  weddings." 

Joe  nodded,  silent,  content  under  the  spell  of  his  own 
melodies.  He  was  watching  Sandy.  She  looked  well,  really  well 
tonight.  Could  the  doctor  be  wrong  -? 
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By  New  Year's  Eve  the  temperature  had  dropped  to  thirty 
below.  The  night  of  the  longest  darkness  had  passed,  and  the 
holidays,  which  drew  a  line  across  the  year  more  surely  than  did 
Christmas  or  New  Year's  Day,  were  nearly  over. 

Wolf  Coulee  school  had  a  new  teacher.  Mrs.  Kerr  had  re¬ 
signed  -  which  brought  many  knowing  nods.  At  first  it  seemed 
the  school  might  have  to  close,  but  at  the  last  minute  a  re¬ 
tired  man  was  engaged  to  fill  the  vacancy.  He  had  not  been  in 
the  district  for  a  day  before  his  past,  present,  and  future  were 
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"I'm  sure  he's  the  same  man,"  vowed  Mrs.  Henley.  "Oh,  my, 
yes,  Rose  told  me  what  they  thought  of  him  in  Peace  River." 

"He  does  look  seedy,  that's  right,"  Mrs.  Johnson  agreed 
with  a  show  of  reluctance.  She  had  hoped  the  new  teacher  would 
board  with  her  again,  for  not  only  did  that  mean  cash  paid  to  her 
which  Henry  could  not  touch  on  his  periodic  sprees,  but  she  was 
always  in  a  position  of  knowledgeable  authority  regarding  school 
affairs.  The  new  teacher,  however,  preferred  to  ’bach'  in  the 
long-deserted  teacherage  on  the  school  grounds.  "The  floor  in 
that  shack  is  rotted  something  terrible."  Mrs.  Johnson  was 
gloomily  prophetic. 

"Jenny  toid  me  she  could  smell  it  on  his  breath  this 
morning  at  school."  Mrs.  Henley’s  voice  was  shocked. 

"Oh,  ray,  such  an  example  for  the  children i" 

The  men  ridiculed  their  wives.  "Nothin'  but  a  cock  an' 
bull  story  if  I  ever  heard  one  I"  But  among  themselves  they 
shook  their  heads  and  agreed  that  it  "sounds  bad." 

Strangely  enough,  Joe  and  Daisy  were  hardly  aware  of  the 
situation.  They  had  never  encouraged  the  children  to  criticize 
their  teacher,  and  they  heard  little  to  alarm  them  now.  Daisy 
was  encumbered  by  the  extra  drudgery  of  winter  -  melting  snow, 
drying  clothes  in  the  tiny  house,  dressing  the  youngsters  warmly. 
She  saw  few  of  the  neighbors  now  that  all  but  the  main  roads  were 
snowbound.  In  winter  Otto  Schmidt  and  Bert  Henley  did  not  keep 
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livestock  on  their  lease-land  beyond  Joe's  place,  and  in  fact,  in 
January,  after  Mrs.  Bloom  carried  Fred  off  to  a  "warmer"  climate, 
the  road  was  not  travelled  past  the  Blair  yard. 

Joe,  on  the  other  hand,  was  out  more  than  he  had  ever  been, 
but,  absorbed  in  his  own  concerns,  he  paid  little  attention  to  the 
gossip  he  heard  when  he  stopped  to  warm  up  at  Ole's.  Slowly, 
through  the  month  of  January,  he  was  evolving  an  approach  to  his 
problems.  Week  by  week,  as  he  worked  on  the  roads  and  became  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  ponderous  snowplow,  the  relentless  force  of  the  big 
blade  impressed  him.  He  began  to  feel  that  he  needed  the  same 
steady,  unyielding  power  by  which  the  plow  broke  through  packed 
drifts  to  open  the  road.  Only  that  kind  of  power  could  build 
Sandy  her  house. 

Christmas  night,  as  she  cuddled  the  tiny  rag  doll  that 
her  mother  had  made,  Sandy  had  told  Joe  how  she  had  looked  for 
the  new  house.  There  was  no  hint  of  blame  in  her  voice.  "Roy 
told  me  how  we  couldn't  have  a  new  house,"  she  said.  'They  cost 
millions  of  dollars.  I  guess  he's  right,  is  he.  Dad?"  "Yeah, 
plumb  right."  She  had  accepted  that,  accepted  what  Joe  felt  must 
be  shattering  knowledge,  that  her  dad  was  not  all-powerful. 

"That's  growing  up,"  Daisy  said  when  Joe  told  her.  But  Sandy 
wasn't  going  to  grow  up  I  And  so,  his  mind  still  skirting  the 
precipice  of  death,  he  grappled  with  the  question  of  a  house. 

It  seemed  that  a  house  would  be  a  down  payment  toward  doing  some- 
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thing  for  the  others,  too.  But  how  he  must  work  for  it! 

Busy  cudgelling  his  brains,  Joe  was  unprepared  for  the 
next  blow. 

One  morning,  from  the  barn  door,  he  was  watching  a  soft 
snow  fall,  wondering  if  he  should  go  out  on  the  road,  when  Dave 
strode  through  the  gate.  The  boy's  clothes  were  covered  with 
snow  and  his  eyelashes  were  frozen  together  by  little  globules 
of  ice.  "I  quit,"  he  announced  tersely. 

"What?" 

"I  quit  school . " 

Joe  frowned.  "But  why,  son?" 

Dave  shrugged,  and  some  of  the  snow  slithered  off  his 
shoulders.  "I've  been  trying  to  think  all  the  way  home  'why!' 

I  don't  know  -  I  just  had  to!  I  want  to  earn  some  money.  Heck, 
maybe  school'll  help  Carol  get  a  job  in  a  grocery  store,  but  not 
me . " 

"I  dunno  'bout  that,"  Joe  replied,  still  frowning.  "They 
keep  sayin'  yuh  need  learnin'  these  days.  I  thought  maybe  you 
could  -  shucks,  I  dunno.  Seems  like  schoolin' 's  a  smart  thing 
to  have." 

"You  quit  school  as  soon  as  you  could!" 

"Oh,  but  y'know,  that's  different.  Things  used  to  be  dif¬ 
ferent."  Joe  gazed  absently  toward  the  snow-shrouded  hills, 
gathering  his  defences.  "Mother's  go in'  to  sure  take  it  hard." 
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"I  know  she  will  -  but  gosh,  I  just  couldn't  stand  it  any 
longer.  It's  not  just  the  teacher.  I've  wanted  to  quit  all 
year. " 

"An'  just  what  did  yuh  figger  on  doin'?" 

Dave  flushed  at  Joe's  tone.  "Hank  Johnson  says  I  can  get 
on  at  the  mill.  That  way  I'll  make  some  money.  Gosh,  I  can  even 
send  some  home  to  you  -  " 

"I'm  givin '  yuh  food  and  clothing.  Yuh  don't  need  nothin' 
else  -  "  Joe's  eyes  narrowed  in  pain.  "Hank's  say-so  don't  mean 
you  got  a  job."  He  turned  away.  "You  better  go  tell  your  mom." 

Later,  when  the  other  children  drove  into  the  yard,  Joe 
called  Hugh  over.  "What's  been  goin '  on  at  school?" 

"Well,  gosh.  Dad,  Teacher's  sure  been  picking  on  Dave," 
Hugh  began  soberly.  "Calls  him  a  big  dumbbell  to  still  be  in 
school  and  blames  him  for  all  the  noise  at  the  back  of  the  room. 
An'  when  he  picked  on  Sandy  an'  was  bawling  her  out  for  being 
dumb  and  slow  -  you  know  how  she  is  now  -  Dave  started  to  stick 
up  for  her  and  then  Teacher  got  real  mad  and  shouted  at  Dave  and 
told  him  to  get  out  of  the  room,  he  wasn't  gonna  have  back  talk 
an'  all  that,  and  Dave  left.  I  just  about  left,  too,  but  I 
figured  if  he  was  going  to  do  something  nasty  to  Sandy  again, 

I  better  be  there  to  look  out  for  her." 

That  night,  when  the  younger  children  were  in  bed,  Hugh 
and  Carol  sat  at  the  big  round  table  doing  their  homework  by  the 
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coal  oil  lamp.  Mrs.  Joe  had  pulled  the  rocking  chair  near  the 
light,  but  her  knitting  lay  unheeded  in  her  lap.  Her  eyes  fol¬ 
lowed  Dave  as  he  wandered  restlessly  about  the  room.  Several 
times  she  looked  pleadingly  at  Joe,  who  sat  on  the  edge  of  the 
couch . 

Dave  broke  the  silence.  "You  keep  saying  I  mustn't  go 
now,"  he  declared  rebeiliously,  "that  in  the  spring  I  can  get  a 
job  around  here  or  in  Evanston.  What's  wrong  with  the  mill  now?" 

"Lumber  camps  ain't  much  fun,"  Joe  said  slowly.  "I  been 
in  plenty  of  'em.  Cook's  lousy  -  worse  than  that  excuse  for  one 
at  threshing.  It's  cold  work  an'  tempers  get  so's  the  least  lit¬ 
tle  thing  starts  a  fight.  There's  cards  -  "  Here  he  broke  off, 
realizing  that  he  was  frightening  Daisy  more  than  Dave. 

"Won't  you  go  back  to  school?"  Mrs.  Joe  pleaded.  "This 
will  blow  over  -  " 

"I'm  old  enough  to  leave  school,  Mom.  It's  just  a  waste 
of  time  sitting  around  here  -  " 

"Dave!  You  don't  want  to  leave  home?" 

"I'm  tired  of  being  a  kid!" 

"You  could  just  stay  home  for  a  while,  help  your  dad  get 
out  ice  and  wood.  Your  dad's  busy  on  the  snowplow  now." 

"Ah,  for  gosh  sakes,  Mom,  you  know  that  plow  doesn't  take 
much  time." 

"Maybe  Harvey  would  take  you  on,"  she  persisted. 
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But  Dave  remained  adamant. 

On  Friday  he  announced  that  he  was  going  over  to  Ole's 
next  morning  even  if  he  had  to  walk.  From  there  he  would  catch 
a  ride  with  a  mailman  from  Evanston  and  go  as  far  as  the  mill 
road,  fifteen  miles  from  Wolf  Coulee.  If  he  wasn't  lucky  enough 
to  catch  another  ride,  he'd  walk  the  last  seven  miles. 

Reluctantly,  Mrs.  Joe  got  his  clothes  ready,  and  on 
Saturday  morning  Joe  drove  him  to  Ole's.  Driving  the  familiar 
road  in  bitter  silence,  Joe  was  torn  between  an  overwhelming 
sense  of  loss  and  the  anger  aroused  by  Daisy's  tears  as  she  kissed 
her  son  good-bye. 

And  beneath  his  turmoil  was  the  nagging  memory  of  the  envy 
in  Hugh's  eyes. 
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The  air  was  a  breath  of  ice  against  Joe*s  face.  It  bit 
through  his  clothing  as  the  horses  plodded  forward,  their  bodies 
enveloped  in  steam.  The  harness  bells  tinkled  coldly.  Fifty  below 
last  night,  and  Andy’s  steers  huddling  in  the  shed,  the  watering 
trough  frozen  to  the  bottom  in  spite  of  the  coal  fire.  And  now 
thirsty  stock  at  home  where  he  had  no  coal.  Looking  after  Andy's 
place  was  an  eye-opener.  Things  were  handly.  But  somehow  Joe  wished 
he  was  not  so  much  obliged  to  Andy,  that  he  need  not  have  insisted 
on  looking  after  the  stock  and  keeping  the  fires  going  in  the 
house.  Hours  of  daylight  might  be  lengthening,  but  winter  was  at 
its  cruelest.  Even  the  stock  that  was  running  out  in  the  fields 
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needed  grain.  But  Mrs.  Kerr  was  sick,  she  needed  the  care  of  a 
specialist  in  Edmonton,  and  Joe  had  insisted  that  he  had  to  go 
past  their  place  every  day  with  the  snowplow  anyway.  So  he  did, 
but  not  twice  a  day,  and  sometimes  not  for  several  days  if  there 
was  no  wind. 

Smoke  from  Ole's  chimney  was  a  furled  column  of  white 
rising  in  the  cold  air,  diffusing,  vanishing,  yet  indicating  that 
behind  frosted  windows  and  tightly  closed  doors,  human  life  con¬ 
tinued.  The  snowplow  stood  in  the  yard  where  Joe  was  accustomed 
to  leave  it  while  he  drove  back  and  forth  from  home  with  the  team. 
Not  much  doing  at  Ole's  today,  though  Harvey's  truck  stood  outside, 
spewing  exhaust.  One  thing  about  horses,  they  didn't  freeze  up, 
even  if  they  sure  were  slow  when  a  fellow  had  a  lot  to  do.  He 
supposed  he  should  stop  to  ask  if  Ole  had  heard  if  the  north  roads 
were  drifted,  though  the  wind  last  night  had  not  been  strong. 

Folks  seemed  to  get  rather  annoyed  if  they  dug  themselves  out  of 
their  own  yards  and  found  the  road  still  drifted.  And  being  stuck 
out  in  this  weather  could  be  serious. 

Joe  turned  the  team  in  at  Ole's  and  climbed  from  the  sleigh. 
The  store  was  dark,  although  it  was  almost  noon,  but  it  was  warm 
and  smelt  pleasantly  of  coal  oil  and  vinegar.  Ole  and  Harvey  were 
sitting  near  the  heavy  black  heater  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  They 
nodded  as  Joe  entered  without  interrupting  their  talk. 
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"Bert  thinks  this  Saunders  sounds  pretty  good.  He's  written 
away  to  try  and  get  some  seed.  Think  I  might  try  for  some,  too," 
Harvey  was  saying. 

"That  the  new  wheat  everybody's  talkin'  'bout?"  Joe 
inquired. 

"Yeah.  They  say  it  yields  better  than  Red  Bobs." 

"By  jiggers,  a  feller  can't  keep  up  with  nothin'  these 
days,"  Joe  complained.  "Did  yuh  hear  anything  'bout  that  road 
north  of  O'Connor's  place?  No?  Reckon  I'll  leave  that  till  tomorrow 
then,  if  nobody's  hollerin'." 

"Nobody's  had  much  right  to  holler  yet,  Joe,"  said  Harvey. 
"You've  been  keeping  the  roads  in  dandy  shape.  Those  fellows  up 
by  O'Connor's  think  the  country's  run  for  them.  They  should  have 
had  to  make  the  trip  out  by  Grouard  or  Edson.  Five  weeks  I  was  away 
one  year.  The  wife  moved  in  with  the  neighbor  woman.  Good  thing  - 
the  kids  took  scarlet  fever.  You  were  never  over  the  Edson  Trail, 
were  you,  Joe?" 

"That  was  better 'n  fifteen  years  before  my  time." 

"It  was  a  corker.  In  summer  one  mud  hole  after  another  for 
a  hundred 'n  fifty  miles.  Mosquitoes  almost  drove  the  wife  mad,  and 
I  spent  more  time  winching  the  outfit  out  of  the  mud  than  I  did 
driving  the  oxen.  Feed  was  bad  -  just  slough  grass.  I  met  five 
outfits  had  turned  back  before  I  made  twenty  miles  of  that  trail. 
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Impatient,  not  wanting  to  hear  another  of  Harvey* s  stories, 

Joe  suddenly  remembered  that  he  was  there  for  cough  medicine,  and 
that  it  was  dinner  time. 

The  midday  sun  was  a  vague  blob  of  yellow  in  the  southern 
sky  as  Joe  climbed  back  into  the  sleigh  and  clucked  to  the  horses. 

By  the  time  he  was  facing  east  toward  home,  his  limbs  felt  frozen. 

He  turned  his  back  to  the  piercing  cold,  but  then  the  horses  poked. 

He  might  as  well  be  driving  the  snowplow,  he  thought  impatiently. 

A  sleigh  was  heavy  and  cold.  There  was  no  reason  why  the  kids 
couldn*t  drive  to  school  in  the  toboggan,  at  least  this  week  while 
Sandy  was  in  the  hospital.  Maybe  he  should  try  to  get  another 
cutter  somewhere.  He  hated  to  put  money  out.  He  needed  everything 
for  the  new  house. 

And  right  now,  he  needed  to  fix  the  black  cow  up.  The 
question  was  -  "How?”  Would  he  have  to  move  all  those  bundles  out 
of  the  back  stall? 

It  was  well  past  dinnertime  when  Joe  drove  into  his  own  yard. 

He  put  the  team  away  without  unharnessing,  threw  them  a  bundle  and, 
carrying  the  milk  from  Andy's,  hurried  into  the  warmth  of  the 
house,  eager  for  dinner. 

The  chaos  of  a  winter  washday  confronted  him.  The  air  was 
damp  with  the  smell  of  soap  and  stale  water.  Joey  was  wailing  in 
the  bedroom.  "Joe!"  Daisy  called.  "Will  you  hang  those  sheets  out  for 
ne?  The  ones  on  the  table." 
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Joe  looked  with  despair  at  the  littered  room,  the  dishpan 
full  of  wet  sheets.  He  stepped  over  piles  of  dirty  clothes  and 
hopefully  held  out  his  stinging  hands  to  the  stove,  but,  as  he 
had  suspected,  the  boiler  of  snow  at  the  front  absorbed  all  the 
warmth.  Daisy  must  have  run  out  of  water.  He  concluded  gloomily 
that  a  small  pot  on  the  back  of  the  stove  might  be  dinner. 

"Did  you  hear  me,  Joe?" 

There  was  really  no  point  in  trying  to  thaw  out,  he  supposed. 
"Need  a  compass  t'  get  'round  here,"  he  grumbled  as  he  made  his 
way  to  the  table  and  picked  up  the  pan  of  sheets. 

"Joe!"  cried  Daisy  from  the  bedroom  door.  "For  goodness 
sakes,  not  with  your  dirty  mitts!  Use  mine.  Why  do  you  think  I 

washed  the  sheets!"  She  turned  quickly.  "Joey,  get  back  into  bed 

this  minute!" 

Joe  picked  up  her  mitts  and  stamped  outside.  The  clear 

dry  cold  rushed  into  his  lungs  with  stinging  force.  The  sheets 

froze  to  the  mittens,  brushed  his  face,  as  he  draped  them  over  the 
clothesline.  But  the  miraculous  appearance  of  dinner  on  the 
table  when  he  re-entered  the  house  softened  his  annoyance  so  that 
he  could  listen  to  Daisy's  troubles. 

"Tub  won't  let  Carol  rest  and  I  can't  have  her  out  here 
because  she'll  get  more  cold."  She  disappeared  into  the  new  bed¬ 
room  -  the  only  warm  one,  and  therefore  the  sick  room  -  with  dinner 
plates  for  Carol  and  Tub.  Then  she  re-appeared.  "And  of  course 
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Joey  fell  into  the  rinsing  tub  and  got  his  only  clean  clothes  wet, 
so  he's  got  to  stay  in  bed,  too.  I  never  know  what  that  child's 
going  to  do  next.  He's  even  worse  than  Hugh  was." 

Where  was  he  going  to  put  that  black  cow?  puzzled  Joe. 

"Can  you  figger  out  where  I  could  make  a  pen  fer  that  cow  besides 
in  the  back  stall?" 

Daisy  paused  for  a  moment  -  but  then  Carol  coughed  harshly 
from  the  bedroom.  "You  didn't  forget  the  medicine,  did  you?: 
she  demanded. 

"It's  in  my  parka  pocket.  I  sure  don't  want  t'  shift  all 
them  bundles." 

"The  only  good  thing  about  the  last  few  days  is  that  Sandy's 
not  here  to  get  sick,  too,"  said  Daisy.  She  found  the  medicine 
and  disappeared  into  the  bedroom. 

"But,  Mom,  I  hate  that  smelly  stuff!"  Joe  heard  Carol  cry. 

"Any  tea?"  he  asked  as  Daisy  returned.  "I  can't  see  where 
else  to  put  her." 

By  half  past  three,  when  he  finished  watering  the  stock,  Joe 
knew  he  would  have  to  shift  the  bundles.  "Might  as  well  tear  the 
whole  damn  barn  apart,"  he  muttered  as  he  went  into  the  house  to 
warm  up. 

"Joe,  for  heaven's  sakes!"  cried  Daisy  as  he  opened  the  door, 
"Will  you  take  charge  of  Joey  for  a  while?  He's  driving  me  wild." 

"I'll  take  him  out  to  the  barn  with  me,"  he  offered. 
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"You  know  he  can't  go  out  with  his  runny  nose!  Why  can't 
you  stay  in  for  a  while?  I've  had  a  terrible  wash  because  that 
nurse  might  be  coming  back  with  Sandy.  If  I  don't  get  finished 
before  the  boys  come  home,  I  never  will!" 

"But,  shucks,  I  gotta  fix  up  somethin'  for  the  black  cow." 

"And  what  does  it  matter  if  your  children  die  of  pneumonia 
You're  getting  just  like  all  the  other  men!  Wild  plans  about 
building  a  new  house,  but  too  busy  to  help  when  a  woman  really 
needs  you." 

"Oh,  fer  cat's  sake!"  he  exploded.  "Can't  yuh  handle  the 
house  by  yourself?  I'm  fixin*  the  cow!" 

For  a  moment  after  the  door  slammed,  Daisy  couldn't  move. 
Then  her  face  began  to  quiver.  She  sank  on  to  the  couch. 

"Mom,"  called  Carol,  "isn't  Dad  coming  in  to  see  us?" 
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The  dampness  of  spring  was  in  the  air,  strange  after  the 
long  dry  winter,  when  Joe  drove  the  team  and  bobsleigh  along  the 
north-south  road.  This  was  one  of  the  roads  that  had  been  snow¬ 
bound  all  winter  until  now,  in  March,  he  was  using  it  for  getting 
out  wood.  Two  weeks  before  he  had  been  worried  about  just  when  he 
would  be  able  to  cut  his  summer's  supply.  By  the  end  of  February 
four  feet  of  snow  had  fallen,  four  feet  which  were  no  sooner 
scraped  off  into  endless  piles  of  pebbly  white  than  they  drifted 
in  again  with  stubborn  disregard  of  man's  existence.  Then  one 
afternoon  there  was  an  arching  gray  cloud  above  the  western  horizon, 
and  by  morning  the  temperature  had  soared  upward  seventy  degrees 
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as  the  warm,  dry  Chinook  wind  from  the  Pacific  hurled  itself  across 
the  fields,  hungrily  licking  at  snowbanks,  rippling  over  them, 

\Jf 

encrusting  them.  For  the  first  time  in  two  and-^half  months  the 
temperature  rose  above  freezing.  Although  winter  was  not  ended, 
its  grip  had  been  shaken,  and  with  the  sunshine  of  lengthening  days, 
the  wild,  free  fury  of  the  chinook  wind,  the  farmers  felt  new 
vigor.  And  Joe,  working  long  hours  to  break  through  the  drifted 
roads,  carrying  his  gun  against  hungry  wolves  that  were  venturing 
close  to  farms  in  the  lean  days  of  late  winter,  felt  purpose  burn 
within  him. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Miss  Betts  accompanied  Sandy  home 
from  the  hospital.  She  stayed  a  brief  two  days,  two  days  during 
which  the  children  showed  her  their  treasures  -  from  the  doll's 
house  to  an  oriole's  nest  woven  from  rags  -  two  days  during  which 
Joe  and  Daisy  learned  to  respect  her  as  much  as  Sandy  loved  her, 
two  momentous  days.... 

Here  in  the  bush  the  snow  was  easily  two  feet  deep,  but 
already  the  thaw  was  eroding  little  rings  around  the  damp  tree 
trunks.  When  the  team  reached  the  clearing  they  stopped  of  their 
own  accord.  The  monastic  calm  of  the  woods  had  been  violated, 
for  the  snow  was  trampled  and  littered  with  branches.  But  the  man 
paid  no  heed  to  mutilated  stumps  still  glazed  with  sap.  He  unhitched 
the  horses  and  tied  their  halter  ropes  to  stakes  on  the  bobsleigh, 
unfastened  his  ax,  and  began  work  at  the  edge  of  the  clearing.  He 
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had  cut  wood  in  the  north  pasture  for  many  years,  but  never  so 
deliberately,  pacing  himself  for  the  long  hours  ahead.  And  all 
the  time  he  whistled  through  his  teeth. 

The  sun  was  at  its  zenith  before  he  retraced  his  steps  to 
the  clearing  where  he  had  left  the  bobsleigh.  He  threw  the  horses 
the  bundles  they  had  been  straining  for,  and  unwrapped  his  sand¬ 
wiches.  The  tea,  in  a  bottle  rolled  in  newspaper,  was  not  hot, 
but  it  was  thirst-quenching.  At  first  he  ate  hurriedly,  but 
gradually,  feeling  the  sun's  warmth,  he  relaxed,  and  his  mind 
returned  yet  again  to  Miss  Betts'  distracting  words. 

That  last  evening  of  her  visit  was  etched  in  his  mind.  The 
wind  blustering  through  the  darkness,  and  inside,  wood  crackling 
and  snapping  in  the  stove,  lingering  smells  of  fresh  bread  and 
simmering  stew,  the  sense  of  deep  sleep  of  the  younger  children  in 
the  bedrooms,  the  soft  lamplight  flickering  on  Carol  and  Hugh  as  they 
listened  unobtrusively  while  the  three  grown-ups  talked  at  the  table. 
"When  I  was  a  little  girl,  I  heard  about  the  Peace  River  from  an 
uncle."  And  Miss  Betts  had  told  how  her  uncle,  ignorant  of  the 
North,  deluded  like  hundreds  of  others  by  visions  of  wealth,  had 
set  out  for  the  Klondike  from  Edmonton,  the  northern  railhead. 

Caught  by  winter,  unable  to  cross  snow-blocked  mountain  passes,  he 
and  his  two  companions  had  dug  a  hole  in  the  bank  of  the  Peace 
River.  "They  weren't  like  some  of  the  gold-seekers,  they  had 
plenty  of  food  and  didn't  need  to  trap  or  hunt.  The  other  two  men 
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just  lay  around  playing  cards  and  talking  about  what  they'd  do 
when  they  found  paydirt  on  the  Klondike.  My  uncle,  without 
realizing  he  was  doing  the  right  thing,  made  himself  some  rough 
snowshoes  and  tramped  up  the  hills  to  the  plateau  above,  just  to 
be  able  to  see  around  him,  he  said. 

"By  spring  the  other  men  were  dead  from  scurvy,  and  my 
uncle  might  have  died,  too,  except  that  a  fur  trader  found  him 
and  took  him  to  his  post.  By  the  time  he  was  well  enough  to 
travel,  he  had  no  thought  of  going  on  to  the  Yukon.  He  went  back 
to  Ontario,  but  always,  I  think,  he  carried  a  feeling  of  defeat. 

He  said  this  was  a  pitiless  country  that  would  kill  the  spirit, 
if  not  the  body,  of  most  men,  and  he  had  a  deep  respect  for  anyone 
who  knew  how  to  survive  in  such  a  harsh  climate. 

"Always,  when  I  was  little,  I  thought  that  people  who  lived 
in  the  Peace  River  Country  were  like  the  heroes  of  Greek  legends. 
This  country  was  the  epitome  of  pioneering  for  me.  And  so,  when 
I  was  discharged  in  'forty-five,  I  decided  to  come  up  here.  I 
suppose  I  was  trying  to  get  away  from  what  I'd  seen  -  " 

For  a  long  moment  no  one  spoke. 

"Funny  thing  about  the  war,"  Joe  mused  as  Daisy  rose  heavily 
to  put  a  stick  of  wood  in  the  stove.  "There  was  young  fellows  from 
here  went.  We  were  following  it  okay  for  a  while,  but  -  gosh,  we 
ain't  got  no  radio,  no  newspaper  tossed  at  our  door.  The  farm 
papers  give  the  news,  but  sometimes  the  mail  sits  for  a  week  at 
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Ole's,  an'  old  news  ain't  very  excitin'.  I  dunno,  a  fella  feels  a 
long  way  from  where  things  are  happening  -  " 

Betts  nodded.  "I  feel  that,  even  in  Peace  River  town. 

But  that  wasn't  why  I  was  so  disappointed.  I  guess  I'd  envi¬ 
sioned  the  unsettled  country  of  1898.  Oh,  there  was  glamour  in 
seeing  a  few  furs  bartered,  watching  the  barges  leaving  to  go  down 
river,  and  being  near  the  end  of  steel,  but  all  that  soon  wore  off. 
There  was  no  beauty  in  most  of  the  towns  or  even  the  farms,  and 
I  came  to  hate  the  crudeness,  the  mud  and  flies  in  the  restaurants, 
the  dusty  gravel  streets,  and  the  petty  gossip.  The  nurses  at  the 
hospital  seemed  concerned  only  with  who  was  going  with  the  newest 
Mountie  and  everyone  else  with  business  or  crops. 

"It  took  an  old  half-breed  woman  to  wake  me  up.  A  priest 
told  me  that  she  was  born  near  Edmonton,  married  when  she  was  about 
fifteen,  and  followed  her  husband  to  Peace  River  on  horseback. 

She  held  a  young  baby  -  I  think  he  was  about  a  year  old  -  on  a 
pillow  in  front  of  her  all  the  way!  There  were  no  white  men  except 
at  the  trading  posts,  and  very  few  of  'the  people,'  as  she  calls 
the  half-breeds.  She  was  terrified  of  the  Indians  with  their 
strange  language.  She  remembers  the  last  buffalo,  which  died  in 
the 'winter  of  the  deep  snow'  -  she  has  no  idea  of  years  passing  - 
and  she  loves  to  boast  about  her  husband's  fame  as  a  hunter.  Do 
you  know,  there  is  a  dignity  about  that  woman  -  a  quick  humor  - 
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Joe  nodded.  "Nice  people  -  long  as  they're  sober. M 

"I  knowl  But  after  that,  I  paid  more  attention  to  patients, 
and  I  found  that  these  same  people  who  had  seemed  uncouth  could 
teach  me  a  thing  or  two  I  There  was  a  French -Canadian  from  north 
of  Montreal.  He  came  out  with  a  group  of  Catholic  colonists. 

A  few  years  ago  his  wife  had  a  baby  prematurely  at  home,  and  when 
they  realized  that  the  child  was  dying,  the  father  set  out  to 
bring  a  priest.  It  was  a  wicked  night  -  forty-five  below.  He 
froze  both  feet,  his  hands  and  his  face,  but  he  came  back  with 
the  priest  so  that  no  time  would  be  lost." 

Joe  slid  his  elbows  forward  on  the  table.  "Y'know,  that 
sounds  kinda  like  a  woman  I  knew  when  I  first  come  to  the  country. 

She  an'  her  husband  was  from  England,  homesteaders  like  the  rest 
of  us.  She'd  been  a  nurse  in  the  old  country,  and  before  there 
was  any  doctors  'round  here,  she  used  t'  ride  all  over.  Didn't 
matter  who  was  6ick  or  what  the  weather  was  up  to,  she'd  help, 
even  though  she  had  her  own  young  ones.  I  heard  she  played  out  three 
horses  one  year,  and  her  face  and  legs  was  sure  scarred  from  walkin' 
through  a  prairie  fire  to  git  t'  one  homestead  t'  help." 

"Well,  Joe,  look  at  Mrs.  Schweitzer  right  here  in  Wolf 
Coulee!"  exclaimed  Daisy.  "She  helped  her  husband  clear  their 
land  -  and  that  means  they  had  to  chop  down  the  trees,  pull  the 

i 

stumps  with  oxen,  and  burn  the  brush  -"  she  told  Miss  Betts.  "They 
were  harvesting  their  first  crop  when  he  was  killed  -  drug  by  a 
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runaway  team.  But  she  went  right  on  working  the  land  herself  with 
just  her  little  boy  to  help." 

"Exactly!"  cried  Betts,  hands  spread  excitedly.  "That's 
the  sort  of  story  we  hear  in  the  East  about  our  grandfathers  and 
great-grandfathers  -  but  here  it's  people  not  yet  old!  And  such 
a  jumble  of  nationalities  -  people  from  Britain,  Scandinavia,  all 
those  European  countries.  All  wanting  the  same  thing,  struggling 
against  a  harsh  land  because  it  means  a  chance  for  their  families. 
You  people  here  have  done  things  that  matter!" 

"But  shucks,"  protested  Joe,  "that  don't  make  us  different 
from  other  places.  Just  behind  the  times!" 

"Not  so  slow  either!"  Betts  laughed.  "That's  what  fooled 
me  at  first.  Even  in  the  year  I've  been  at  Peace  River,  I  can  see 
how  quickly  things  are  changing.  The  kind  of  pioneering  that 
opened  up  the  country  jjs  over.  And  the  children  now,  the  second 
generation,  can't  be  -  "  she  paused,  and  sought  the  right  word, 
"can't  be  tempered  by  the  same  hardships  as  their  parents.  So 
are  they  different  from  children  anywhere?  Sandy  makes  me  believe 
they  are.  She's  such  a  strange  child  -  sensitive,  yet  realistic, 
bred  to  the  excitement  of  a  new  country.  If  things  were  different  - 
It's  the  few  like  her  that  will  enrich  life  anywhere  by  the  sensi¬ 
tivity,  the  honesty  and  hardy  vigor  which  this  country  demands.  Do 
you  understand  what  I  mean?" 
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But  Joe  had  not  understood.  And  after  the  nurse  left,  when 
he  returned  to  the  work  which  increasingly  absorbed  him,  he  was 
conscious  of  dissatisfaction,  confusion.  The  steadiness,  the 
serious  consideration  of  everyday  affairs  which  he  had  acquired  - 
these  no  longer  satisfied  him.  He  had  a  sense  of  missing 
something. . . • 

He  shook  his  head  in  bafflement  as  he  swallowed  the  last 
of  the  tea.  He  still  had  to  lop  branches  off,  snake  the  logs  out 
of  the  bush  and  load  them  before  he  could  go  home.  He  picked  up 
the  ax  - 

A  flock  of  tiny  birds  twittering  high  in  the  barren  poplars 
suddenly  cascaded  downward  on  to  the  willows  in  the  clearing. 

Their  bright  scarlet  caps  flashed  in  the  sunlight,  and  he  strained 
to  see  the  white  breasts,  white  tinged  with  fawn,  the  white 
feathers  barred  white  and  brown.  As  suddenly  as  they  had  descended 
they  darted  into  the  brittle  branches  on  the  north  side  of  the  clea 
ring,  and  the  sun  shone  warmly  on  them.  Suddenly,  miraculously, 
their  fawn  breasts  flashed  golden  against  the  blue  blue  sky  and 
the  trees  were  wonderfully  beautiful. 

For  that  golden  instant,  life  was  caught  in  the  web  of 
beauty.  Infinite  understanding  pierced  the  man’s  soul  -  and  was 
§onc • • • • 

A  downy  woodpecker  began  tapping,  each  tap  falling  dis¬ 
tinctly  into  the  deep  well  of  enfolding  silence. 
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Spring  comes  slowly  in  the  north,  as  if  winter  and  summer 
were  sparring.  Warm  west  winds  shrink  the  snowbanks,  baring 
ridges  of  black  plowed  soil  and  yellow  stubble.  Snow  in  the 
ditches  is  dirty  and  pock-marked.  Around  the  bams  and  corrals, 
slabs  of  ice,  protected  by  hay  and  straw,  dropped  in  wisps  during 
the  long  months  of  feeding  livestock,  slowly  melt.  Then,  over¬ 
night,  the  wind  swings  to  the  north,  the  trickles  of  running 
water  freeze,  and,  as  likely  as  not,  the  first  robin  arrives  in  a 
snowstorm. 

But  summer  wins.  The  sun  climbs  higher  every  day,  dry  rut- 
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lows  for  a  week  or  more.  The  ditches  are  full  of  puddles  with 
the  first  blades  of  marsh  grass  showing  yellowish  green.  Willow 
buds  are  sticky  with  sap,  poplars  are  festooned  with  drooping 
catkins,  and  fuzzy  gray  crocus  buds  push  through  withered  grass 
on  southern  slopes.  Suddenly,  on  a  warm,  sunny  day,  ducks  are 
bobbing  in  every  slough  and  geese  winging  overhead,  the  woods  are 
full  of  the  songs  of  summer  birds  -  swallows,  orioles,  meadow¬ 
larks,  blackbirds  -  and  the  strident  wrangling  of  English  spar¬ 
rows  that  have  endured  through  the  winter  is  mercifully  drowned. 

Otto  Schmidt,  hauling  his  drill  down  to  Klondike  Bill's, 
considered  the  spring  with  approval.  The  worst  snowstorm  of  the 
winter  had  hit  the  country  the  first  week  of  April,  plugging 
highways  for  several  days  and  sideroads  for  a  week,  but  moisture 
conditions  were  good,  and  today  Otto  would  begin  seeding  before 
any  other  farmer  in  Wolf  Coulee.  The  only  other  field  that 
dried  as  quickly  as  Bill's  old  homestead  was  Joe  Blair's  south 
quarter.  Bumping  along  on  his  tractor,  Otto  regarded  that  with 
a  shake  of  his  head.  Stubble  from  one  end  of  the  eighty  acres 
to  the  other!  The  remaining  acres  had  never  been  broken,  although 
they  were  covered  with  only  light  poplar  and  a  few  stands  of 
spruce.  In  Otto's  eyes,  that  unproductive  land  was  sinful. 

A  moment  later,  the  big  German  gasped  with  amazement.  Ac- 
cross  the  field  was  Joe  on  the  sulky  plow  with  a  four-up!  There 
was  no  mistaking  his  lanky  frame,  the  old  hat.  Otto  was  almost 
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insulted.  He  was  always  first  on  the  land!  All  Wolf  Coulee 
knew  that  Joe  had  done  some  unexpected  work  during  the  winter  - 
there  was  talk  that  his  little  girl  was  sick  -  but  for  him  to  be 
on  the  land  first!  Not  that  it  would  do  him  any  good,  with 
horses,  and  having  to  plow  and  disc  now  because  he  had  not  done  so 
in  the  fall.  Somewhat  comforted,  Otto  increased  the  speed  of  his 
tractor  a  notch. 

As  he  went  back  and  forth  during  the  next  few  days,  Otto 
glimpsed  Joe  several  times,  but  always  at  a  distance.  He  did  not 
talk  to  him  until  the  afternoon  he  finished  seeding,  when  Joe  way¬ 
laid  him. 

"All  finished  down  at  Bill's?  Yeah,  I  figgered  yuh  must 
be  when  I  heard  the  tractor  cornin'." 

"Ven  you  tink  you  finish,  Joe?" 

Joe  shrugged.  "Hard  t'  tell.  It's  sure  slow.  Here  you're 
done  and  I'm  still  harrowin'" 

"Dave  is  yet  home?" 

"Nope."  Joe  tried  to  sound  casual.  "He's  signed  on  with 
a  road  crew  down  by  Peace  River,  so  he  couldn't  hang  'round  long. 

"A  man  his  son  at  home  need."  Otto's  voice  was  unex¬ 
pectedly  low  and  bitter.  Joe  waited,  but  Otto  did  not  elaborate, 
and  Joe  returned  to  his  own  business. 

"Maybe.  But  the  horses  gotta  rest,  anyways.  They  can't 
work  'round  the  clock.  I  was  sorta  wonderin',  Otto.  You  usin' 
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them  Belgians  of  yours  just  now?" 

"Vhy?" 

"I  was  kinda  thinkin '  maybe  I  could  get  'em  fer  a  spell. 
Maybe  even  buy  'em  later  if  yuh  want  t'  sell."  Joe  looked  over 
to  where  his  four  horses  stood  dispiritedly.  "I'm  gonna  have  t' 
get  more  horses." 

"Yah,  sure,  you  can  use  dem.  One  team  in  de  pasture  I 
use  dem  sometime.  Your  boy  to  the  lease  you  send.  Dere  are  two 
good  team." 

"Much  obliged,  Otto.  That'll  be  jim-dandy." 

They  lapsed  into  silence. 

"The  boys  workin'  yer  home  place?"  Joe  finally  asked. 

''Yah."  Otto  gave  Joe  a  searching  look.  "You  maybe  hear, 
Hans'  vife  have  him  leave." 

"NO I"  Joe  whistled  in  amazement.  "What  got  into  her?" 

"She  take  de  baby  mit  her."  Otto  rubbed  his  chin  pain¬ 
fully.  "Veil,  so  long,  Joe." 

Joe's  reply  was  drowned  by  the  powerful  throb  of  the  trac¬ 
tor.  He  stepped  aside,  watching  Otto's  solid,  unyielding  back  as 
the  tractor  and  drill  jolted  up  the  road.  "That's  a  tough  break," 
he  thought.  "A  real  tough  break."  Remembering  lunch  at  the  box 
social,  he  was  not  really  surprised.  That  young  woman  had  dis¬ 
content  born  in  her.  The  Schmidts  wouldn't  be  blameless  either, 
for  with  them  it  was  always  the  land  first.  He  trudged  back  to 
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the  harrow,  his  boots  depressing  the  loose  soil.  So  she  had 
taken  the  little  boy,  the  first  grandson.  "Still,"  Joe  reflec¬ 
ted,  "it  ain't  so  bad  as  losing  one  of  yer  own." 

Stricken  by  the  turn  his  thoughts  had  taken,  he  bent  and 
scooped  up  a  handful  of  black  dirt,  let  it  trickle  through  his 
fist  in  a  fine  black  spray.  Like  a  black  veil.... 

He  lifted  his  eyes.  Trees  rimming  the  field  were  gray, 
barren.  Those  beyond,  on  the  edge  of  the  coulee,  hinted  of 
timorous  life. 

So  little  time.  And  he  was  failing  her. 

She'd  been  surprised  that  day  he  brought  her  pussy  wil¬ 
lows.  Surprised!  "For  me?"  she  cried,  stroking  the  furry  gray 
buds  delightedly. 

"Just  some  pussy  willows."  He  tried  to  sound  offhand, 
wanting  to  hide  his  distress  at  her  surprise. 

"Did  you  find  them  where  you  were  getting  out  wood? 

Where  were  you?  By  the  slough?"  She  wanted  to  share  his  day. 

t 

"Just  north  of  there.  I  got  a  dandy  little  clearing  made 

now . " 

"Did  you  see  any  rabbits  this  time?" 

"Nope.  Nothin'  perticular.  Say  -  I  seen  some  pretty  lit¬ 
tle  birds.  They  had  little  red  spots  on  their  heads...." 

At  supper  that  night,  Sandy  was  very  proud.  'Dad  saw  lots 
of  pretty  things  today!..." 
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The  fading  throb  of  Otto's  tractor  intensified  the  quiet. 
Joe  walked  on  to  where  the  horses  tossed  their  heads  against 
worrying  flies.  Funny,  when  you  started  noticing,  how  much  had 
been  slipping  by  you.  Like  Sandy  not  saying  much  at  the  table, 
and  Daisy  scolding  the  kids  a  lot.  He'd  wanted  so  badly  to  give 
them  a  house  that  he  hadn't  been  seeing  things  clearly. 

Yet  he  had  to  give  them  a  house,  didn't  he?  or  they  might 
all  leave.  Like  Dave.  The  boy  had  been  home  once,  but  wouldn't 
stay  to  help  with  spring  work,  not  this  year,  he  said.  Joe  knew 
that  he  would  never  again  come  home  to  stay. 

The  horses  turned  their  heads  at  his  approach.  He  un¬ 
looped  the  reins,  climbed  on  to  the  seat.  "Hi!  Giddap,  there!" 

A  cloud  of  billowing  dust  enveloped  him.  Franklin  gulls  followed 
crying  as  they  coasted  through  the  air,  swooping  down  for  the  in¬ 
sects  and  grubs  and  worms  that  the  harrow  disturbed,  rising, 
circling,  crying. 

He  couldn't  build  the  new  house.  Not  this  year. 

For  two  months,  since  that  day  in  the  bush,  he  had  been 
uncertain,  avoiding  this  decision.  He  had  dilly-dallied,  helping 
Daisy  fix  up  a  hot  bed,  admiring  the  wooden  chips  the  children 
sailed  in  overflowing  ditches.  Getting  nowhere. 

Yes,  the  house  must  wait.  He  was  suddenly  certain.  A  new 
house  just  didn't  matter  as  much  as  having  time  for  the  family, 
especially  for  Sandy. 
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Why  worry  then  about  seeding?  he  thought.  Why  jolt  along 
on  the  harrow,  eating  dust,  day  after  day?  He  looked  back  at  the 
teeth  marks  in  the  black  soil.  He'd  be  ready  to  seed  his  wheat  in 
a  few  days.  It  was  good,  rich  soil.  In  spite  of  his  physical 
discomfort,  he  felt  the  warmth  of  satisfaction  -  a  sense  of  pride 
in  his  accomplishment.  He  had  never  felt  this  way  before,  never 
delighted  in  working  the  land  for  itself. 

A  gull  wheeled  past  his  head,  so  close  that  he  could  have 
touched  its  pinkish  breast. 

"Rascal!"  he  scolded. 

What  was  there,  after  all,  but  finishing  this  round  of  the 
field,  and  then  another.... 

The  sun  was  dropping  in  the  west  when  Joe  put  up  the 
horses  and  went  into  the  house  to  find  Daisy  dishing  up  supper, 
the  children  variously  absorbed.  Tub,  tiring  of  hide-and-seek 
with  Joey,  was  the  first  to  take  notice  of  him.  "Did  you  see  the 
airplane.  Dad?  We  did!" 

Joe  shook  his  head  as  he  poured  water  into  the  wash  basin. 

"Did  you  see  any  rabbits?" 

"Nope." 

"Didn't  you  see  anything?" 

"Why,  sure!"  he  insisted  defensively.  "I  seen  a  herd  o' 
elephants  thunderin'  down  the  road.  Pink  ones,  at  that,"  he 
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added,  inspired.  "The  horses  got  so  danged  lathered  I  had  t1  dig 
my  heels  into  the  ground  t'hold'em."  He  peered  into  the  mirror. 
"See  all  the  dirt  they  kicked  up?" 

Hugh  glanced  up  from  the  corner  where  he  and  Roy  were 
playing  marbles.  "That'll  do  for  news  tomorrow  morning.  Wait'll 
our  teacher  hears  it!" 

Mrs.  Joe  turned  sharply.  "Hugh!  Don't  you  tell  that!" 

"Why  not.  Mom?"  But  Mrs.  Joe  would  not  tell  why  not. 

"You  better  take  it  easy,  anyhow,"  Carol  warned  as  she  set 
the  plates  around  the  table.  "Teacher's  got  her  eye  on  you  after  - 
She  broke  off  as  Hugh  motioned  wildly  behind  his  mother's  back. 

"Aw,  she's  just  a  slick  chick!"  he  cried,  pocketing  marbles 
won  from  Roy. 

"Hugh!"  Again  Mrs.  Joe  was  shocked. 

"That's  what  I  heard  Alex  McGregor  calling  her  at  Ole's," 
Hugh  defended  himself. 

"I  don't  care  what  Alex  calls  her.  She's  your  teacher." 

"Maybe  I  better  go  see  this  teacher  myself!"  Joe  sputtered 
as  he  doused  his  head. 

"Come  and  eat  first,"  Daisy  advised,  laughing.  "Carol, 
will  you  wake  Sandy?" 

"Have  a  good  snooze?"  Joe  asked  cheerfully  when  Sandy  stood 
in  the  doorway,  rumpled  and  sleepy.  The  child  nodded,  rubbing  her 
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"An*  how'd  things  go  with  the  rest  of  the  tribe  t'day?" 

"Oh,  Dad  -  do  you  know  what  our  teacher  said?  She  said 
she  couldn't  figure  out  what  to  do  with  her  slop  pail  the  first 
time  it  got  full.  Imagine'." 

Carol's  amazement  brought  laughter,  suddenly  offset  by 
ferocious  growls  from  under  the  table.  "That's  just  Tub  after 
Joey  again,"  Daisy  replied  to  Joe's  questioning  look.  "She's  been 
trying  to  get  him  to  be  a  little  boy  afraid  of  bears,  but  all 
he’ll  do  is  growl  back  at  her." 

"Com' on  out,  little  bear  -  "  Suddenly  Joe  remembered  his 
own  news.  "By  jiiriny,  I  forgot  t'  tell  yuh'.  Otto  says  I  can  use 
a  coupla  his  teams,  so  you  kids  can  start  ridin'  Maud  and  Prince 
to  school  again,  an'  Sandy  can  go  all  the  time  now." 

"Oh,  good'."  cried  Sandy. 

"Tub  and  Joey  are  going  to  miss  you."  But  Daisy  was  smiling. 

"I'll  go  to  school,  too!"  Tub  bobbed  up  from  under  the 

table. 

"Me  go,  too,"  echoed  Joey. 

"Four  year 8  old!"  Hugh  scoffed 

Joe  was  properly  regretful.  "Yuh  gotta  be  able  t'  write 
yer  name  first,  Joey." 

Tub  beamed.  "I  can!" 

"Huh?" 

Daisy  laughed.  "Your  dad  must  have  thought  you  were  loafing 
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the  last  few  weeks,  Sandy." 

Sandy  blushed,  and  Joe  cried,  "This  I  gotta  seel  -  Right 
after  supper." 

Later,  when  Tub,  wiggling  with  delight,  had  printed  her 
name,  Sandy  edged  up  to  Joe,  the  mouth  organ  in  her  hand.  I  can 
play  it,  a  little  bit,"  she  confided. 

"Yuh  can?  Let's  hear  it'." 

From  the  corner  of  her  eye,  she  surveyed  the  others,  then 
plunged  breathlessly  into  "Jingle  Bells."  Roy  could  not  simply 
listen,  and  the  others  joined  boisterously  in  the  chorus.  "Oh, 
what  fun  it  is  to  ride..." 

"By  gosh,  that's  dandy,"  applauded  Joe. 

Sandy  thrust  the  mouth  organ  at  him.  "Now  you  play!" 

Half  an  hour  later,  while  Daisy  chased  the  children  to  bed, 
Joe  was  still  playing.  He  did  not  stop  until  he  heard  Sandy  call 
from  her  bedroom.  "Dad!" 

The  little  bedroom  was  dim.  "What's  up?"  he  asked  softly. 

"Hear  the  frogs?"  she  whispered. 

Beyond  the  quiet  of  the  room,  Joe  could  hear  a  vibrant 
chorus.  "Yeah.  There  sure  ain't  no  lullaby  that  sounds  near  as 
nice  as  frogs  croakin'  at  the  moon."  Gently  he  pushed  the  dark 
hair  back  from  her  face.  "Sleep  tight." 

"Dad?" 


He  paused  at  the  door.  "Yeah?" 
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“It's  not  any  nicer  than  when  you  play  the  mouth  organ." 

He  wandered  through  the  kitchen  and  out  to  the  step.  Daisy 
was  hanging  tea  towels  on  the  line.  He  sat  down  on  the  edge  of 
the  stoneboat,  leaning  his  back  against  the  barrel  of  water. 
"Daisy,"  he  sighed  as  she  came  toward  him,  "1  wish  I  could  play 
all  day  fer  Sandy.  She  sure  likes  it.  Seems  to  make  her  feel 
easier. 

"Don't  suppose  we  could  get  a  phonograph,  do  yuh?" 

Daisy  sat  down  beside  him,  and  together,  in  silence,  they 
savored  the  damp  sweetness  of  the  May  air.  Above  the  dark  mass  of 
the  house  was  the  crescent  of  the  old  moon,  remote  in  the  clear  sky 

"How  about  a  radio?" 

"By  gosh,  that' 8  it!"  cried  Joe.  "Why  didn't  I  think  of  it? 

"Maybe  because  you're  not  in  the  house  all  day." 

Joe  glanced  at  her  quickly,  but  her  face  was  placid.  She 
rose.  "Did  you  ever  see  how  the  nasturtiums  are  coming  up? 

They're  going  to  be  real  pretty." 

"Mope.  But  I'll  sure  take  a  look  in  the  morning.  Guess 
right  now  I  better  check  that  litter  of  pigs." 

The  screen  door  creaked  as  Daisy  went  in.  "A  radio,"  Joe 
repeated  aloud.  "That's  sure  the  thing!" 

The  throbbing  chorus  from  the  dam  filled  the  still  night. 
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It  was  pretty  nice  to  be  finished  seeding,  Joe  reflected. 
Otto's  horses  were  back  in  the  lease,  and  now  he  could  fix  that 
corral  fence  at  last.  He  paused  at  the  gate,  the  halters  dragging 
in  the  dust,  and  gazed  proudly  across  his  south  quarter.  What 
could  look  nicer  than  a  newly  worked  field,  smooth  and  black? 

"I  sure  coulda  finished  sooner  with  a  tractor,"  he  thought. 
A  tractor!  "Dat's  vat  you  need,  Joe,"  Otto  had  insisted  as  they 
drove  in  to  Evanston  the  day  Joe  bought  the  radio.  "No  more 
horses.  I  sell  you  one  cheap."  But  Joe  had  not  been  sure. 

Imagine  him,  Joe  Blair,  with  a  tractor!  Even  if  he  could  sell 
those  pigs  for  a  good  price....  "I'll  think  it  over,  Otto." 
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He  was  still  thinking  it  over,  liking  the  idea  more  and 
more.  Even  with  Otto's  horses,  seeding  had  taken  too  long.  "By 
golly,  I  think  it'd  be  a  good  thing,"  he  decided. 

He  turned  in  at  the  gate.  Daisy's  flowers  were  looking 
nice  -  but  what  was  Sandy  doing,  wandering  around  the  yard  by 
herself,  as  glum  as  if  it  were  raining  on  the  morning  of  a  school 
picnic?  "Hi!"  he  called. 

She  came  toward  him  slowly. 

"Where's  everybody  at?" 

"Mom  and  Joey  are  having  a  nap.  The  kids  went  to  McGregors 
-  they  said  they  didn't  want  me  to  go."  Her  voice  trembled. 

"That's  a  kinda  long  hike,  okay,"  he  sympathized. 

"They  let  Tub  go  with  them." 

Joe  paused,  realizing  that  this  story  had  a  familiar  ring. 
How  often  was  Sandy  left  behind  these  days?  "Well,  I  sure  hope 
you're  keepin'  an  eye  on  the  place  fer  me."  He  dropped  his  arm 
around  her  shoulder,  and  together  they  walked  toward  the  house. 

"Been  listenin'  to  the  radio?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "It's  hot  inside."  Dust  puffed  under 
their  feet.  "I  wish  we  had  some  new  kittens." 

"That'd  be  nice,"  he  agreed. 

"Dad,  remember  the  place  where  you  got  out  wood?" 

"Yeah." 

"I'd  really  like  to  see  it." 
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"We'll  sure  go  up  there  one  of  these  days,"  he  promised 
heartily. 

"I  thought  maybe  we  could  go  now,"  she  said  wistfully. 

Joe  paused,  his  hand  on  the  screen  door,  and  looked  down 
at  her.  "Yuh  don't  figger  you'd  get  played  out?  Your  mom 
wouldn't  like  that." 

"Course  not!"  she  said  peevishly.  She  was  always  being 
told  she  would  get  tired. 

"Shucks,  now  yuh  mention  it,"  said  Joe,  carefully  setting 
aside  thoughts  of  the  corral  fence,  "this  is  the  perfect  day  for 
a  walk.  What're  we  waitin'  fer?  Let's  go!" 

Sandy  sighed  deeply,  happily,  and  lifted  her  face  toward 
the  big  sky  in  a  gesture  of  freedom. 

They  crossed  the  knoll  yellow  with  dandelions  and  walked 
north  through  the  pasture.  The  path  wound  through  stands  of 
white  poplar  and  Balm  of  Gilead,  across  little  meadows  where  vetch 
twined  through  the  grasses  and  clusters  of  hard  red  saskatoons 
promised  good  berrying.  Clearings  were  few,  and  mostly  the  path 
led  through  the  trees.  The  intimacy  of  the  bush,  the  quiet  coolnes 
soothed  Sandy. 

They  paused  beside  a  slough.  Three  mallards  swam  uneasily 
in  the  open  water  beyond  reeds  and  bulrushes.  Then,  hearing  no 
more  alien  sounds,  they  returned  to  their  feeding  in  water  so  calm 
that  emerald  necks  were  mirrored  in  the  shining  brown  water.  Loud 
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quacking  broke  the  peace.  Another  duck  flew  above  the  rim  of  the 
trees,  his  body  a  black  outline  as  he  circled  between  the  watchers 
and  the  sun,  his  white  chest  flashing  as  he  completed  his  circle. 
Then  he  was  descending  quickly  in  the  narrow  opening,  orange  feet 
thrust  forward.  He  hit  the  water  with  a  resounding  splash.  Light, 
rippling  away  from  him,  distorted  images.  The  waves  quivered  into 
rest . 

Sandy  smiled  up  at  Joe.  She's  like  she  used  to  be  now,  he 
thought,  looking  at  the  shining  eyes,  the  soft  face.  He  smiled 
back,  gratified  that  he  could  give  her  this  pleasure. 

They  walked  on.  Coolness  rose  out  of  the  earth  and  the 
sunlight  was  high  above  on  the  filigreed  cupola  of  leaves.  Here 
and  there  golden  shafts  filtered  to  the  ground,,  their  brilliance 
softened  by  the  cool  green  depths. 

"Here  she  is!"  Joe  exclaimed  at  last.  He  had  not  been 
back  to  his  clearing  since  he  had  cut  wood.  Already  the  scars  of 
his  intrusion  were  overgrown.  Tree  stumps  jutted  hard  and  brown 
above  green  grass.  Unreasonably,  he  felt  surprise  at  the  change. 

"The  stumps  look  sad."  Sandy's  voice  was  puzzled. 

"Never  mind,"  he  said  cheerfully,  afraid  that  his  disap¬ 
pointment  had  touched  her.  "In  another  twenty  years  you'll  never 
know  there's  been  a  tree  cut  here.  An'  right  now,  here's  a  bird  s 
nest  in  the  willows,  so  I  ain't  scared  'em  away." 
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He  lifted  her  up  to  see  three  brown  eggs  inside  the  deep 
cup  of  woven  grass.  "Maybe  it's  the  same  birds  you  saw!"  Sandy 
marvelled. 

"Maybe  -  "  He  broke  off  at  the  fluting  song  of  a  bird. 

"Hear  that  feller?  Down  east  we  always  called  him  Old  Tom 

* 

* 

Peabody  -  "  He  echoed  the  bird's  call.  "'Old  Tom  Pea-body, 
Pea-body,  Pea-body.'"  Joe  laughed.  "I  near  had  a  fight  with  a 
feller  one  time  claimed  he  said,  'Hard  times,  Can-ada,  Can-ada, 
Can-ada' !" 

"Let's  wait.  Maybe  he'll  come  down  so  we  can  see  him," 
Sandy  suggested  eagerly. 

They  sat  comfortably  on  the  grass  and  let  the  quiet  enclose 
them.  The  white-throated  sparrow  flitted  through  the  foliage 
above  them. 

"Yuh  know,  it's  a  funny  thing,"  mused  Joe,  "how  a  young 
feller  wants  to  get  away  from  folks  who  tell  him  what  to  do  an' 
how  to  do  it.  He  gets  plumb  disgusted.  Take  me,  fer  instance. 
Brung  up  in  a  town  back  East  with  folks  an'  dozens  of  aunts  an' 
uncles  always  tellin'  me  what  to  do.  A  policeman  on  every  corner, 
always  after  us  kids  an'  tellin'  the  old  man  every  time  we  spit 
across  the  street.  Five  days  a  week  we  had  to  go  to  school,  else 
we  got  licked,  an'  then  on  Sunday  they  made  us  wash  our  necks.  My 
sisters  took  to  it  fine,  but  me  -  I  thought,  "I'll  get  me  so  far 
away,  nobody'll  ever  ketch  up  with  me  a  thousand  miles  behind  God's 
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"So  here  we  are  in  Peace  River.  Down  East  they  figger  this 
is  Eskimo  country.  Time  I  come  here  it  was  more  like  nobody's 
country I  Railway  at  Peace  River  an'  a  few  folks  around  Evanston, 
but  yuh  didn't  need  to  bump  into  'em  if  yuh  didn't  want  to,  an' 
they  didn't  worry  about  wear in'  neckties.  Anyways,  yuh  figger,  if 
it  gets  crowded,  there's  always  the  Mackenzie!  Then  yuh  see  a 
girl  an'  yer  heart  does  a  flip  -  an',  by  jiminy,  yuh  gotta  have  a 
shack  to  live  in,  an'  yuh  need  store  clothes,  an'  tea  an'  sugar, 
an'  then,  by  gosh,  yuh  get  tired  of  just  bannock  an'  salt  pork  or 
maybe  rabbit.  First  thing  yuh  know  there's  a  store-keeper  -  and 
you're  kinda  glad  to  see  him.  Then  comes  a  teacher,  an'  a  preacher 
-  an'  you're  right  back  where  yuh  started! 

"Yep,  it's  queer,  the  way  things  go.  Seems  like  a  man  don't 
want  all  the  things  he  thinks  he  wants,  an'  he  wants  a  lot  he  don't 
want ." 

He  looked  across  at  Sandy's  intent  face.  "By  jiminy, 
listen  to  old  gray  beard,  will  yuh!"  he  mocked  himself.  Then  he 
pointed.  "Look  who's  been  listenin'!"  A  chipmunk  which  had  been 
watching  inquisitively  from  a  branch  scurried  out  of  sight. 

Joe  gazed  up  at  the  intense  blue  of  the  sky.  "By  gosh," 
he  exclaimed  with  an  air  of  discovery,  "it's  sure  a  nice  day!" 

Sandy  smiled  with  delight  at  his  surprise,  and  suddenly 
they  were  both  laughing  uproariously.  "Com 'on,"  Joe  said,  "we 
better  get  home  before  we're  drunk  on  this  air!" 
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They  walked  home  gaily.  Now  they  could  not  talk  enough. 
Sandy  confided  all  the  airy  fancies  which  she  had  been  treasuring 
in  her  loneliness  -  stories  of  princesses  and  enchanted  gardens 
and  sweet-singing  nightingales  -  and  Joe  told  her  how  he  might  buy 
a  tractor.  "By  gosh!  I  could  plow  that  easy  with  a  tractor!"  he 
exclaimed  exuberantly,  sighting  the  hay  field  through  a  break  in 
the  trees.  "Just  think  how  it'd  look  if  we  had  hay  ten  feet  tall!" 

From  the  crest  of  the  knoll  they  saw  white  clothes  spread 
on  the  long  grass  by  the  icehouse.  The  icehouse  door  was  open, 
and  as  they  approached  they  could  hear  muffled  voices. 

"Let's  scare  'em!"  Joe  hissed,  and  they  tiptoed  up  to  stand 
behind  the  door. 

"Dig  it  a  little  deeper,"  Mrs.  Joe  was  saying. 

"Yer  mom's  bury in'  the  butter  crock  again,"  Joe  whispered 
into  Sandy's  ear.  "It's  near  through  to  China  before  she  figgers 
it'll  keep!" 

"Stick  'em  up!" 

Sandy  started  with  surprise,  and  Joe's  arms  shot  into  the 
air.  "Don't  shoot!" 

The  delighted  Hugh  attempted  a  somersault  in  the  air. 

"Hugh!"  Mrs.  Joe  appeared  in  the  door.  "Get  off  my  wash!" 
Then,  brushing  sawdust  from  her  skirt,  she  turned  to  Sandy,  "inhere 
have  you  people  been?  Joey's  been  terribly  jealous!" 

"We've  been  to  London  to  see  the  Queen!"  chanted  Joe. 
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"Say,  Sandy,  did  yuh  see  the  mouse?  I  plumb  fergot  to  look." 

"Gosh!"  complained  Hugh,  picking  himself  up.  "We  could 
have  gone  to  McGregor's  tomorrow  if  we'd  known.  All  we  did  was 
play  Stealing  Sticks  and  they  won  anyways.  Where  did  you  and  Dad 
go,  Sandy?" 

"If  I  tell,  will  you  make  me  a  whistle,  Hugh?" 

"Well,  sure." 

"We  went  up  to  where  Dad  cut  wood,  and  we  saw  a  cute  little 
chipmunk.  He  had  bright,  bright  eyes,  and  he  wasn't  even  afraid 
of  us!" 

Hugh  sighed  enviously.  "I've  been  up  there,  but  I  sure 
wish  I  could  have  gone  with  you  two." 

"It  was  nice,"  said  Sandy  happily.  She  was  seldom  envied 
these  days. 

Mrs.  Joe  was  gathering  her  dish  towels.  "My,  I  wish  it 
would  rain,"  she  sighed.  "Things  won't  come  clean  in  that  dam 
water.  I  hate  to  think  what  it'll  be  like  by  August." 

"We  shoulda  asked  the  Queen  fer  a  new  dam  while  we  was 
there,  eh?"  Joe  teased. 

"Now  that,"  said  Daisy  emphatically,  "would  be  a  wonderful 

idea!" 

They  trailed  up  to  the  house,  where  Carol  and  Roy  were 
washing  the  butter  churn  in  front  of  the  door. 

"Did  Mom  tell  you,  Sandy?"  called  Carol.  "Mrs.  Kerr's  got 
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a  baby!  A  boy!  And  they're  calling  him  Scotty!" 

"Hey,  Dad?"  Hugh's  mind  was  elsewhere  as  he  dug  into  his 
pocket.  "What's  wrong  with  this  whistle  I  made?  Sandy  wants 
one." 

Joe  took  the  short  piece  of  willow  from  the  boy,  and  pulled 
the  pulp  away  from  the  bark. 

"Com 'on.  I'll  show  yuh  how  to  make  a  whistle." 
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CHAPTER  XXII 


Summer  in  the  Peace  River  Country  is  a  season  of  excellence. 
Day  after  day  of  gentle  sunshine  fades  into  cool  night  under  the 
great  sky.  The  clear  air  begins  to  vibrate  with  warmth;  then  a 
steady  rain  saturates  the  glad  earth.  And  all  the  while  the 
farmer  watches  eagerly  as  his  young  crops  seem  to  leap  toward 
maturity.  It  is  a  season  of  joy  and  vitality  and,  because  it  is 
short,  it  is  the  more  loved  for  its  sweet  temperance. 

Wolf  Coulee  did  not  alter  just  because  Joe  Blair  was 
working  like  other  men.  "If  he  can  do  it  now,"  Mrs.  Johnson 
insisted,  "he  could  of  done  it  long  ago.  What  Daisy  had  to  put  up 
with  all  these  years!"  Daisy  herself  had  left  off  wondering  at 
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Joe's  change,  and  hardly  realized  the  increasing  demands  she  was 
making  on  him. 

The  school  picnic  followed  the  pattern  of  all  school 
picnics.  A  year  ago  Daisy  and  Joe  had  shared  a  dreadful  secret. 
Now  their  neighbors  knew  that  Sandy  was  sick,  and  offered  clumsy 
sympathy.  But  Hugh  won  the  nail-hammering  contest.  "There  was 
a  good  crack  in  the  board!"  he  whispered  to  Sandy  as  he  claimed 
his  prize  money.  And  Fred  Wilson  could  not  tell  enough  times  the 
story  of  how  he  had  rid  himself  of  his  sister.  "She  wanted  a  man, 
so  once  we  got  far  enough  away  from  here,  I  just  kept  introducing 
her  to  men  till  she  caught  one!"  Otto  Schmidt  was  gruff,  wonder¬ 
ing  if  he  could  afford  a  new  tractor  since  Hans  had  left  to  join 
his  wife  in  the  city.  The  young  teacher  smiled  incessantly,  al¬ 
ready  feeling  herself  back  in  the  city,  and  tucked  away  in  the 
corners  of  her  mind  a  few  more  "bush"  tales. 

Joe  left  early  with  Sandy.  "Them  pesky  flies  spoil  a  ball 
game  fer  a  feller!"  he  declared. 

July  came,  and  Joe  wondered  how  he  was  going  to  get  the  hay 
off  by  himself.  Hugh  was  all  right  with  the  chores  these  days, 
but  -  he  wished  with  the  old  ache,  that  Dave  had  not  left.  Hugh 
had  a  way  of  drawing  the  younger  ones  around  him  like  bees  to 
honey  until  they  were  buzzing  so  excitedly  that  all  caution  was 
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But  who  else  was  there?  One  night,  as  they  crossed  the  yard 
to  supper,  Joe  voiced  his  problem,  "Hugh,  I  need  yuh  on  the  mower 
this  year,  full  time," 

"You  do.  Dad?"  There  was  surprise  -  and  something  more  - 
in  the  boy's  voice, 

"Yeah,  but  I'm  kinda  worried  about  the  other  kids.  They 
can't  traipse  after  me  if  I'm  gonna  use  Otto's  horses  -  them  blacks 
won't  stand  kids.  An*  yuh  can't  drive  a  mower  an'  watch  kids." 

He  half -expected  a  joking  reply  from  Hugh,  but  the  boy  said 
nothing  until  they  were  at  the  door.  "Why  not  tell  'em  they  can't 
go  up  to  the  field?" 

Joe  was  stunned.  "Yeah  -  that  just  might  work." 

"Well,  we  can  bring  lunch  up,  can't  we?"  asked  Carol  when 
the  prohibition  was  suggested. 

Hugh  and  Joe  worked  together  in  the  field,  Hugh  on  the 
mower,  Joe  raking  and  coiling.  They  would  meet  sometimes  on  the 
edge  of  the  mowing.  "Gosh,  Dad,  you  should  have  seen  my  last 
corner.  It  was  as  neat  as  a  whistle." 

"That's  fine.  We  ain't  got  such  a  bad  crop  this  year,  con¬ 
siderin'  everything.  It's  more'n  I  need,  anyways.  Harvey  says  he 
don't  want  none.  Maybe  I  should  get  a  few  head  of  cattle  to  winter 
myself.  I  know  Bert's  getting  ridda  most  of  his  stuff.  Too  much 
work,  he  says.  Anyways,"  Joe  concluded,  "there's  sure  no  time  fer 
thinkin'  like  when  you're  workin'  in  a  hay  field." 
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For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Joe  was  thinking  about  his 
land.  "There's  one  thing  I  shoulda  knowed  -  yuh  can't  always  be 
takin'.  I  know  that  about  huntin'.  Yuh  gotta  be  careful  not  to 
shoot  a  doe  or  trap  a  place  out.  But  I  never  bothered  t'  think 
that  way  about  farmin'.  No  wonder  I  got  the  best  crop  of  mustard 
in  the  whole  dad-blamed  country. 

"I  don't  figger  I'm  the  only  guilty  one.  Look't  Bert. 

St  A  *VOC»J 

Only  reason  he  does  good  is  he  s  got  &eve«  quarters,.  There  s 
somethin'  about  this  country  makes  a  feller  greedy.  Yuh  break  new 
land,  take  off  a  coupla  fifty  bushel  t'  the  acre  crops  -  and  yuh 
figger  yuh  hit  pay  dirt.  Then  yuh  start  gettin'  thirty  and  then 
twenty  -  maybe  even  fifteen  like  I  do  -  an'  that's  where  some 
fellers  start  lookin'  fer  new  land." 

Hugh  shoved  his  hands  into  the  pockets  of  his  blue  jeans. 
This  was  man's  talk,  he  reflected.  "How  about  doing  some  more 
breaking,  Dad?" 

"Yeah,  guess  we  need  to.  An*  if  I  get  that  tractor  from 
Otto,  maybe  we  will.  But  that  ain't  gonna  change  things  fer  very 
long.  All  this  talk  over  the  radio  about  educated  farmin'  makes 
me  wonder."  He  shrugged.  "I'm  kinda  an  old  dog  t'  learn  new 
tricks • 

Hugh  grinned  broadly  at  the  idea  of  his  dad  being  old. 
"Anyways,"  said  Joe,  moving  abruptly,  "we  better  git  crackin'  'fore 
the  kids  come  up  with  lunch  an*  catch  us  chewin'  the  rag!" 
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"They’re  coming  already,"  said  Hugh,  and  pointed  to  where 
Maud  was  plodding  through  mounded  windrows  with  Roy,  Sandy,  Tub 
and  Joey  crowded  precariously  on  her  back. 

As  haying  progressed,  Joe  continued  to  wonder  at  Hugh's 
steadiness.  It  was  almost  as  if  the  boy  were  eager  to  work  inde¬ 
pendently.  Carol,  too,  amazed  Joe.  She  and  Roy  took  over  the 
chores  at  the  barn,  milking  and  feeding  so  that  when  Joe  and  Hugh 
came  in  late  from  the  field,  they  would  even  find  hay  in  the  man¬ 
gers  for  their  teams.  "What's  the  big  idea?"  Joe  demanded. 

"Tryin1  to  spoil  us?" 

"Roy  and  I  have  a  bet  on,  and  whoever  forgets  his  chores 
first  has  to  churn  for  Mom  next  time." 

"Why  don't  you  hitch  Tub  onto  some  kind  of  wheel  and  put 
the  hens  just  out  of  her  reach?"  Hugh  suggested  brightly.  "She'd 
work  that  churn  fine." 

"Okay,  smarty,"  retorted  Carol.  "You  rig  up  a  wheel  that'll 
work  a  dash  churn,  and  I'll  provide  the  hens  I" 

"Okay  -  okay!"  Hugh  was  somewhat  daunted.  "But  first  I've 
got  to  learn  to  top  a  stack!" 

At  that,  Carol  vowed,  "We're  not  getting  gypped  out  of 
everything!"  and  she  and  Roy  did  help  with  stacking.  But  as  they 
emptied  the  hayrack  for  the  last  time,  they  recognized  the  justice 
of  Hugh's,  "Well,  Dad,  we  did  it!" 

Joe  looked  proudly  over  the  field  dotted  with  little  stacks. 
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Last  year  they  had  been  for  Sandy* s  table.  This  year  -  well,  they 
were  good  stacks. 

Haying  was  the  beginning  of  the  new  comradeship  between 
Joe  and  Hugh.  f,Well,now,  Daisy,"  Joe  would  say,  "if  you  want  a 
new  screen  door,  you'll  just  have  to  leave  me  my  right  hand  man!" 

"You  can't  do  anything  without  Hugh  these  days,"  Daisy 
complained  laughingly. 

But  when,  in  the  middle  of  August,  Otto  finally  decided  in 
favor  of  a  new  tractor,  and  Joe  immediately  began  to  plow  the  hay 
field,  there  was  no  need  for  Hugh's  help.  Joe  worked  enthusiastic 
ally,  delighted  with  the  speed  of  the  tractor  and  the  fact  that  he 
could  accomplish  so  much  single-handed.  "If  I  can  just  finish 
before  harvest,  we'll  be  set  fer  fall  work!"  he  bragged. 

One  night  in  late  August,  however,  he  admitted,  "By  gosh, 

I  dunno  if  I  will  finish.  It's  pretty  near  time  to  cut  the  green 
feed.  I  see  Bert's  cuttin'  barley  on  Len's  place  -  Hey!  Look 
who's  got  her  ears  peeled  to  the  radio!  An'  after  askin'  me 
whether  I  got  it  fer  the  kids  or  the  market  reports!" 

"Joe,  it  says  there's  going  to  be  a  general  frost  tonight." 
Daisy  was  annoyed.  "All  those  peas  and  beans  just  coming  on.  I 
wanted  to  give  them  another  few  days.  Do  you  think  we'll  have 
frost  tonight?" 

Joe  cocked  his  head  to  one  side.  "I'll  give  yuh  three  to 
one,"  he  said.  "It's  clear  as  a  bell  out." 
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"Oh,  dear.  We'll  have  to  pick  as  much  as  we  can  before  it's 
dark.  Thank  goodness  we  gave  the  raspberries  a  good  picking 
yesterday." 

Supper  was  hurried.  The  family  swarmed  out  to  the  garden, 
and  the  children  threw  themselves  zestfully  into  the  race  against 
the  darkness,  dashing  madly  up  and  down  the  rows  of  peas  and 
beans,  tearing  the  vines,  clinking  their  pails  importantly. 

"Hugh,  will  you  get  the  wash  tub?"  Mrs.  Joe  called,  dis¬ 
tracted.  "And  a  knife  for  the  lettuce?  My  poor  little  tomatoes  - 
not  one  of  them  ripe.  I  don't  suppose  it'll  hurt  the  corn.  Yes, 
pick  all  the  peas,  Roy.  They'll  be  black  by  morning.  Oh,  I 
forgot  about  the  currants!" 

For  an  hour  they  picked  in  the  chill  air,  their  hands 
shaking  from  excitement  and  cold.  At  last  Daisy  called  a  halt. 

"I  think  we've  got  most  of  it.  And  the  rest  we  can't  see  anyway.” 

"There's  some  more  beans  down  here!"  Carol  cried  through 
the  quickening  darkness. 

"Need  some  help?"  asked  Joe. 

"Mom?"  Sandy's  voice  was  thin  from  the  doorstep.  "What 
about  the  flowers?" 

"Land  sakes,  I  almost  forgot  them,  too.  We'll  need  the 
lantern." 

She  hurried  to  the  house,  to  which  Joey,  Tub  and  Sandy  had 
been  banished  for  some  time.  "Yes,  Sandy,  you  can  hold  it,  but 
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put  on  your  warm  jacket,"  she  said  over  her  shoulder  as  she 
reappeared.  She  hesitated  on  the  doorstep,  the  lantern  circling 
her  with  light.  "Let's  get  the  sweet  peas  first.  I  can  see  the 
others  by  the  light  from  the  window." 

As  he  and  Hugh  hauled  the  wash tub  up  the  path,  Joe  laughed. 
"Just  look  at  the  flower  girls!"  he  teased,  and  then  yawned. 

"Boy,  it's  been  a  long  day!" 

"Aw,  Dad,  we  don't  want  to  go  in  yet!  Let's  play  hide-and- 

seek." 

"He's  serious!"  marvelled  Joe  as  he  set  the  tub  down  before 
the  open  door. 

"Course  I  am!  Com 'on,  Dad!" 

"Com 'on,  com 'on,  com 'on!"  Roy  chanted. 

Joe  yawned  again,  but  now  Carol  and  Sandy  joined  the  chorus. 
"Okay,"  he  surrendered. 

Staccato  cries  of,  "Not  it!  Not  it!  Dad's  it!"  rang 
through  the  cold  air. 

"Start  hidin'! 

"Bushela  wheat,  bushela  rye  -  if  you're  not  ready,  holler 

'I'." 

He  listened  intently.  There  was  a  scurrying  behind  the 
henhouse,  and  he  pounced.  "One-two-three  on  Carol!  An'  there's 
somebody  else  -  "  Such  was  his  cunning  that  not  even  Hugh  got 
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"Bushel  of  wheat,  bushel  of  rye...." 

Later,  a  patch  of  light  fell  across  the  doorstep.  "Hello!" 
Daisy  called  into  the  darkness.  "Sandy  and  Roy  have  to  come  in 
after  this  game!" 

"Aw,  gosh,"  exclaimed  Roy  in  a  flash  of  resentment  against 

Sandy. 

"Where's  Dad?"  asked  Sandy. 

"I  don't  know,"  Hugh  replied,  "but  I'm  sure  going  to  catch 
him  this  time!" 

The  children  hesitated  in  the  middle  of  the  barnyard. 
Suddenly  -  "Hey,  look!"  cried  Carol.  "Northern  lights!"  Their 
heads  tipped  back  toward  the  sky.  Streaks  of  luminous  light 
flowed  across  the  heavens,  widening  into  a  broad  band,  receding 
into  the  northern  sky,  advancing  again,  forward  and  back  in  the 
silent  rhythm  of  an  unearthly  dance. 

"But  where's  Dad?"  Sandy's  plaintive  voice  broke  the  spell. 

"I  bet  he's  laughing  up  his  sleeve  at  us,"  vowed  Carol. 

"I  know!  Roy,  you  go  up  to  the  house  and  tell  Mom  that 
Dad  needs  the  lantern  to  check  the  horses.  We'll  find  him!" 

Gleefully  they  accepted  Hugh's  plot.  As  soon  as  Roy  was 
back,  the  giggling  conspirators  tiptoed  through  the  barnyard, 
flashing  the  lantern  into  likely  hiding  places.  But  there  was  no 
sign  of  Joe  in  the  henhouse,  under  the  machinery.... 
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In  the  lantern  light,  the  barn  was  a  black  cavern.  Flick¬ 
ering  shapes  danced  on  the  walls,  and  straws  hanging  from  the 
ridged  ceiling  cast  pencil-thin  shadows  across  the  poles.  The 
horses  moved  inquiringly. 

"Hey!"  breathed  Carol,  pointing  toward  a  pile  of  straw  in 
an  unused  stall.  The  others  crowded  behind  her. 

Hugh  held  the  lantern  high.  Lying  full  length,  with  his 
head  pillowed  on  his  arms,  was  Joe.  He  was  fast  asleep. 

They  stared,  unbelieving,  at  the  strangest  evidence  of 
their  father's  affection  they  had  yet  beheld. 
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Summer  green  softened  to  muted  gold.  The  air  was  hazy  with 
smoke  from  the  muskeg  fire  that  had  been  burning  to  the  west  all 
summer,  and  the  quiet  of  the  countryside  was  banished  by  the 
continuous  hum  of  machines. 

"This  tractor's  jim  dandy,"  Joe  reported  to  Daisy.  "No 
feedin'  or  unharnessin* .  I  suppose  one  of  these  here  days  it'll 
take  a  little  know-how,  but  we'll  make  out,  eh,  Hugh?"  Hugh 
grinned  broadly.  He  was  delighted  to  be  needed  on  the  binder.  If 
only  cutting  would  go  on  and  on,  just  think  of  all  the  school  he 
would  miss. 

But  even  he  was  curious  about  the  new  teacher,  a  young  man 
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who,  in  Carol's  words,  "would  be  really  handsome  if  he  didn't  have 
big,  floppy  ears.  Sadie's  still  telling  him  that  she's  so  glad 
he's  teaching  grade  IX.  I  think  she's  stuck  on  him." 

"Aw,  you  sound  like  you  are,  too."  Hugh's  tone  showed  his 
opinion  of  girls.  But  he  was  still  curious.  "What's  he  like?" 
he  asked  Roy. 

"Swell!  We  learned  three  new  songs  this  week!" 

Hugh  groaned.  Roy  would  think  about  singing.  "But  what 
about  ball?" 

"He's  pretty  good.  He  comes  out  at  noon  and  plays  with  us." 

Hugh  felt  better.  Perhaps  school  was  not  such  an  awful  fate. 
"He'll  have  Sandy  and  me  to  think  about  next  week." 

Daisy  glanced  toward  Sandy's  door  to  make  sure  that  it  was 
closed.  "Sandy  won't  be  going  to  school  this  fall." 

The  children  regarded  their  mother  with  amazement.  Was  she 
joking?  They  had  all  assumed  that  since  Sandy  had  come  back  from 
Peace  River  yesterday,  she  would  start  school  on  Monday.  "Why  not. 
Mom?"  Carol  demanded. 

"Because  her  sickness  makes  her  tired.  It's  just  like 
having  to  stay  home  when  you've  got  a  cold." 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  minutes. 

"Mom  -  "  Roy  spoke  slowly,  in  deep  puzzlement.  "Mom, 
when's  Sandy  going  to  be  better?" 

Daisy's  face  was  steady.  She  had  been  dreading  this 
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question  ever  since  the  early  summer,  when  the  children  had  begun 
to  realize  that  Sandy  was  not  just  being  a  "spoil  sport"  when  she 
lagged  behind.  "We  don't  know,"  she  answered  quietly.  "The 
doctor's  doing  the  best  he  can,  and  we  have  to  help  all  we  can." 
"But  how  can  we  help?"  Roy  persisted. 

"Like  you  do  now  -  playing  games  inside  with  her  and  tell¬ 
ing  her  about  school." 

"She  doesn't  want  to  hear  very  much,"  Carol  pointed  out. 
"She  went  to  sleep  when  I  was  telling  her  where  we  were  all  sit¬ 
ting." 

Daisy  nodded.  It  was  true.  Sandy  was  not  interested  in 
school.  She  didn't  seem  to  care  whether  or  not  she  had  to  stay 
home,  and  she  listened  without  curiosity  to  the  others'  chatter. 

"She  was  tired.  But  she  likes  to  play  school  with  Tub  and 

Joey." 

"Six,  seven,  eight,"  chanted  Joey. 

"No,  no,"  Tub  reproved,  "you've  got  to  start  at  one." 

Joey  shook  his  head  stubbornly. 

As  he  came  in,  Joe  heard  the  last  of  the  conversation.  "I 
sure  don't  know  how  Sandy  puts  up  with  yuh,  mister.  I'd  have  yuh 
on  the  dunce's  stool  all  the  time!" 

Joey  grinned  delightedly  at  this  reproof  and  dived  at  his 

father. 

"Two  year  olds!"  exclaimed  Carol  as  Joe  swung  him  to  the 
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ceiling. 

"Me,  too.  Dad'."  demanded  Tub,  running  forward. 

"You?"  Joe  lifted  her,  staggering  as  if  from  her  weight, 
and  threw  her  into  the  air. 

"How's  Sandy?"  he  asked  then.  "Is  she  sleepin1?" 

"I  think  so,"  Daisy  said.  "She  was  pretty  sick  this  after¬ 
noon." 

Joe  crossed  to  Sandy's  door  and  opened  it  softly.  The 
corners  of  the  room  were  shadowed.  He  could  hardly  distinguish  the 
branches  of  autumn  leaves  which  Roy  had  gathered.  Within  the 
circle  of  light  from  the  coal  oil  lamp  loomed  the  doll's  house  and 
the  bed,  casting  grotesque  shadows  over  the  chaste  whiteness  of  the 
walls.  Sandy  turned  her  head  slightly  and  Joe  tiptoed  in,  closing 
the  door  against  the  noise  of  the  other  room. 

"How's  the  sleeping  beauty?"  he  asked  quietly. 

As  always,  she  smiled  at  his  greeting. 

"It's  supper  time,"  he  said,  "and  I've  been  stooking  the 
best  stooks  ever  -  at  least  the  ducks  think  so!  You'll  have  to 
come  and  see  them  if  it's  nice  tomorrow." 

She  slipped  out  from  under  the  quilt.  "When  do  you  have  to 
go  threshing?"  she  asked  plaintively. 

"Not  fer  weeks,  likely,"  Joe  replied  cheerfully.  "I've  just 
started  stookin' .  An1  John  Harvey  don't  need  me  for  long,  maybe  a 
week.  Ben's  got  his  own  combine  this  year,  and  what  with  him  and 
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Bert  doin'  some  custom  combinin'  fer  fellers  like  O'Connor,  there 
ain't  such  a  heck  of  a  lot  of  threshin'  t'  do.  Anyways,  I  ain't 
startin'  till  I  finish  up  here." 

And  Sandy,  reassured,  followed  him  out  to  supper. 

Joe  had  told  Harvey  that  he  could  not  work  full  time.  "This 
year  I  just  can't  be  away  from  home  overnight,"  he  explained. 
"Sandy's  sick,  Hugh's  missed  too  much  school  already,  and  Daisy’s 
tired  -  and  them  new  cattle  I  got  are  the  dickens  fer  pushin' 
over  fences!  I'm  just  on  the  run." 

But  he  was  never  in  so  much  of  a  hurry,  even  during  stook- 
ing,  that  he  could  not  stop  after  dinner  when  Tub  and  Joey  had 
been  put  to  bed  and  Daisy  was  resting,  to  read  to  Sandy.  While 
he  stumbled  through  a  fairy  tale,  she  lay  very  small  and  still 
under  the  patchwork  quilt  that  Daisy  had  made  her.  By  the  little 
smile  of  contentment  on  her  face,  he  knew  when  she  was  awake,  but 
he  understood  that  he  was  not  to  break  the  spell  of  the  final  "and 
they  lived  happily  ever  after,"  and  he  tiptoed  away.  Outdoors  he 
had  to  stop  to  shake  off  the  spell  of  the  dream  world  in  which 
Sandy  had  found  refuge  and  come  back  to  this,  the  green  and  yellow 
world  of  autumn. 

Once  he  drove  Sandy  down  to  see  the  coulee.  Even  under  a 
gray  sky,  the  brilliant  reds  of  berry  bushes  and  alders  made 
spashes  of  rich  color  against  brown  grass  and  naked  earth.  Sandy 
gazed  silently,  soberly. 
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"I  like  it,"  she  said  at  last. 

Joe  caught  his  breath  with  the  hurt  of  her  tiredness. 

Why,  why,  why....  Afterwards,  she  was  so  sick  from  the  jolting  of 
the  wagon  that  he  never  took  her  out  again. 

On  days  when  she  felt  better,  Sandy  lay  on  the  couch,  her 
eyes  glazed  with  daydreams.  Sometimes  she  played  slowly  and 
repetitiously  with  the  doll's  house.  Daisy,  bearing  the  brunt  of 
the  nursing,  looked  tired  and  worn.  Joe  himself  did  not  realize 
how  much  Sandy's  increasing  discomfort  and  lethargy  were  weighing 
on  him  until  he  went  harvesting  for  a  few  days.  "You  go  an'  visit 
the  neighbor  women,  Daisy,"  he  insisted  when  he  was  around  the 
yard  again.  "Yuh  need  to  get  away  once  in  a  while.  I  can  keep 
the  kids." 

Daisy  shook  her  head  wearily.  "I  don't  want  to  go." 

Perhaps  he  could  ask  Mrs.  Bennett  to  take  Daisy  visiting, 
Joe  thought  to  himself  as  he  worked  in  the  hay  corral  one  day  in 
late  October.  The  hay  corral  was  new.  It  was  simply  a  barbed 
wire  fence  around  the  hay  he  had  stacked  in  the  yard,  but  along 
the  north  side  he  was  building  some  feed  racks  for  the  new  cattle. 
He  wouldn't  be  finished  for  several  days,  but  the  cattle  could  run 
on  the  stubble  of  his  south  quarter  until  late  November,  even  Dec¬ 
ember  if  the  winter  was  mild.  Then  he  would  bring  them  up  to  the 
pasture.  The  racks  would  save  both  work  and  trampled  hay  and  he 
regarded  them  proudly.  "Not  much  to  look  at,"  he  admitted  to  him- 
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self.  "But  then,  eight  head  of  cattle  ain't  so  many.  Just  a 
beginning.  Like  diggin'  the  dam  an'  plowin'  the  hay  field.  But 
next  year  -  "  He  grinned  to  himself.  He  was  going  to  do  a  lot 
next  summer.  First  thing  was  some  clearing.... 

He  caught  himself.  He  seemed  to  be  on  a  see-saw  now, 
looking  forward  eagerly  -  and  then  remembering.  But  there  was  no 
going  back.  It  would  be  like  asking  the  dead  leaves  to  stay  on 
the  trees,  wanting  Sandy  to  go  on  as  she  was.  It  was  like  winter 
coming.  You  didn't  want  the  frozen  ground,  the  long,  bitter 
nights,  but  there  was  no  use  pretending  they  wouldn't  come.  There 
wasn' t  even  much  use  asking  why.  The  trees  were  nearly  bare  now, 
their  leaves  brittle  underfoot.  Last  night  when  he  had  watered 
the  horses  just  before  dark,  poplar  leaves  were  floating  on  the 
dam,  like  golden  pennies. 

For  the  farm,  he  did  not  regret  winter.  The  crop  was  in. 

He  had  even  chinked  the  house.  He  was  ready. 

And  he  was  at  peace. 

The  pulsing  cry  of  waveys  drew  his  eyes  upward  to  the 
rippled  gray  shell  of  the  sky.  The  geese  were  flying  so  high 
above  the  earth  that  their  bodies  were  specks  and  the  quivering 
wedge  of  their  flight  seemed  hardly  to  move.  Yet  he  knew  the 
strength  of  their  heavy  wings  cleaving  the  cold  air.  As  if  to 
hearten  their  flight,  the  gray  of  the  sky  softened  into  tiers  of 
blue  and  the  sun  was  shining  on  the  southern  hills.  Joe  felt 
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inexpressibly  sad,  pierced  by  Che  utter  desolation  of  their  cries, 
the  loneliness  of  man  under  the  big,  incomprehensible  sky. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 


The  next  six  weeks  were  to  Joe  weeks  of  suspension,  of 
waiting,  waiting,  while  Sandy  sank  deeper  into  her  lethargy.  She 
wanted  quiet,  yet  became  fearful  if  left  alone,  and  Daisy  and  Joe 
slept  on  the  couch  in  the  big  room  so  that  one  of  them  could  go  to 
her  when  she  called  in  the  night.  For  hours  she  would  lie  in  bed, 
nervously  plucking  at  a  square  of  the  quilt  -  always  the  same 
square.  "This  was  the  dress  I  wore  to  Mrs.  Kerr's  wedding."  she 
reminded  her  mother  once.  She  seldom  wanted  to  hear  the  radio 
now,  but  Joe's  music  never  failed  to  sooth  her,  and  often  Roy 
would  sing  to  her  some  of  the  new  songs  he  was  learning  in  school. 
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School  found  unprecedented  favor  with  the  Blair  youngsters 
these  days.  Mr.  Harmer,  who  now  seemed  truly  handsome  to  more 
eyes  than  Carol's,  was  a  lively  young  man,  and  his  enthusiasm  for 
music  won  all  his  pupils.  As  the  date  of  the  Christmas  concert 
drew  near,  even  Hugh  was  humming  snatches  of  song.  "This  concert' 
more  fun  than  any  we've  ever  had I"  declared  Carol.  "Mr.  Harmer 's 
wonderful." 

"Must  be,"  agreed  Joe.  "I  never  seen  you  kids  so  eager  t' 
go  to  school  in  fifty  below  weather  before.  Yep,  sure  must  be 
somethin' ." 

"The  tumbling's  the  best  part,"  Hugh  insisted,  as  though 
to  offset  any  impression  his  humming  might  have  created. 

"Roy's  solo's  pretty  nice,  too.  But  Dad,  why  can't  both 
Mom  and  you  come?"  Carol  persisted. 

"Because  somebody's  got  to  stay  home,"  Joe  explained  again. 
"Yer  mom'll  go." 

On  the  night  of  the  concert,  he  was  still  trying  to  per¬ 
suade  her.  "It's  your  turn  to  gad  a  little,  Daisy.  Shucks,  yuh 
missed  the  box  social.  I  can  ride  herd  on  Sandy  okay.  Now  you  go 
on.  The  kids'll  be  pleased." 

Daisy  shook  her  head  wearily.  "I  know  Sandy  would  as  soon 
have  you  stay  with  her  as  me,  Joe  -  maybe  sooner  -  but  I  want  to." 
Her  voice  was  pleading,  her  face  drawn. 

"Well  -  if  that's  how  yuh  feel.  I  guess  there's  a  clean 
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shirt,  eh?" 

When  he  came  out  of  the  bedroom,  Hugh  had  already  gone  to 
hitch  up  the  team,  Carol  was  pinching  her  rosy  cheeks  in  front  of 
the  mirror,  and  Daisy  was  dressing  Joey  in  his  outdoor  clothes. 

Joe  crossed  to  Sandy* s  door  and  pushed  it  ajar.  Roy  was  sitting 
on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  looking  very  intent  in  his  white  shirt  and 
tie,  his  dark  trousers.  He  glanced  up  at  his  father,  in  his  brown 
eyes  the  puzzlement  which  Joe  had  noticed  recently.  Sandy's  eyes 
were  closed,  perhaps  against  the  dancing  lamp  light  which  glinted 
from  the  frosted  windows.  "Time  to  go,  Roy,"  Joe  said. 

Sandy  forced  her  eyes  open.  "Sing  it  again,"  she 
whispered. 

Roy  nodded.  Day  after  day  he  had  practised  his  solo  in 
Sandy's  room,  and  now  he  stood  up  to  sing  for  her  for  the  last 
time. 

"The  holly  and  the  ivy 
When  they  were  both  full  grown...." 

She  sighed  and  closed  her  eyes  at  the  haunting  sweetness  of 
the  old  carol. 

"The  rising  of  the  sun 
And  the  running  of  the  deer, 

The  playing  of  the  merry  organ, 

Sweet  singing  in  the  choir." 

There  was  longing  in  Roy's  face  as  he  sang.  His  sweet  boy's  voice 
trembled  against  the  frosted  panes,  against  the  cold  foreboding 
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"The  holly  bears  a  prickle 
As  sharp  as  any  thorn; 

And  Mary  bore  sweet  Jesus  Christ 
On  Christmas  day  in  the  morn." 

Sandy  gave  no  sign  as  the  last  note  faded.  Roy  waited  a 
long  moment,  then  tiptoed  out.  Joe  leaned  down  to  stroke  her  fore¬ 
head.  She  opened  her  eyes,  enormous  in  her  wasted  face.  "Have 
a  good  sleep,"  he  whispered. 

The  cutter  was  empty  compared  to  other  years,  but  Joe 
could  not  long  remain  indifferent  to  the  children's  mood.  "Will 
I  really  see  Santa  Clause?"  Tub  asked,  while  the  three  older  chil¬ 
dren,  their  thoughts  on  the  program  ahead,  radiated  excitement. 

The  concert  was  a  triumph  of  childish  enthusiasm.  There 
were  mistakes,  forgotten  lines  and  wrong  cues,  but  the  whole  had 
a  certain  indefinable  grace,  a  sprightliness.  The  main  item  was  a 
pantomime  narrated  by  a  cycle  of  songs.  The  children  in  the 
chorus  were  as  touchingly  absorbed  in  the  fantasy  as  were  the  cos¬ 
tumed  actors,  and  the  effect  was  lively  and  irresistible.  "That 
bit  of  foolishness  wasn't  too  bad,"  Mrs.  Johnson  acknowledged  to 
Mrs.  McGregor  above  the  enthusiastic  applause. 

But  to  Joe,  Roy's  solo  was  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
concert,  and  driving  home  through  the  bitter  night,  he  could  not 
forget  it  even  as  he  listened  sympathetically  to  the  children's 
chatter.  "He  said  -  he  said,  'You  were  wonderful,  Carol*!"  Carol 
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“You  were,  too,"  Hugh  agreed  warmly. 

"And  that  backward  somersault  of  yours...." 

But  after  a  time  the  younger  ones  slept  and  the  others  fell 
silent,  each  caressing  his  own  warm  memories. 

The  road  was  indistinct  in  the  darkness,  but  the  horses 
trotted  steadily,  their  hoofs  crunching  in  the  snow.  The  sleigh 
bells  tinkled  across  the  white  fields.  From  the  coulee  a  coyote 
howled  despairingly,  and  north  of  the  road  another  replied.  The 
sky  was  a  great  dome  glittering  with  stars. 

Roy's  song  had  been  like  the  night,  clear  and  true.  He 
seemed  to  sing  to  himself,  leaving  his  listeners  curiously  free  to 
respond  to  the  haunting  beauty  of  the  old  song,  its  poignant  hope. 
Joe  was  filled  with  awe  that  a  son  of  his  could  have  this  power. 
"They're  not  one  of  'em  like  the  others,"  he  thought,  "an'  they're 
not  one  of  'em  just  like  me  or  Daisy."  What  would  Roy  be  like  in 
ten  years,  he  wondered.  And  finally  he  understood  the  truth  of 
what  Mrs.  Kerr  had  told  him,  that  Roy  would  not  find  happiness  in 
Wolf  Coulee.  That  all  of  themnust  have  their  chance.  Well, 
they'd  get  it. 

The  horses  turned  in  at  the  gate.  Squares  of  light  from 
the  windows  fell  across  the  white,  drifted  snow. 

When  he  came  into  the  house  and  saw  Daisy  sitting  on  the 
bench,  he  knew. 


And  he  knew  that  she  did  not  want  the  children  to  find  out 
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until  morning. 

They  were  crowding  around  her.  "He  gave  me  two  apples  and 
a  bag  of  candy!"  Tub  exulted. 

"Oh,  Mom,  I  wish  you'd  been  there!"  Carol  exclaimed. 

"Hey!  Off  t'  bed,"  Joe  commanded.  "Yuh  can  talk  in  the 
morning.  Go  on,  scoot." 

Only  Roy  paused  long  enough  to  ask,  "Is  Sandy  awake?"  and 
when  his  mother  shook  her  head  mutely  and  turned  her  face  from 
the  lamplight,  he  followed  Hugh  into  his  parents'  bedroom. 

Joe  closed  the  door  after  them.  So  it  was  over.  He  felt 
no  sharp  grief,  no  rebellion.  He  had  worn  those  out  long  months 
before.  But  he  was  heavy  with  regret  for  his  child,  heavy  with 
loneliness . 

He  went  over  and  sat  beside  Daisy,  put  his  arm  around  her. 
She  turned  blindly  to  him  and  cried  bitterly,  inconsolably.  The 
wind  began  to  rise  out  of  the  north,  sobbing  across  the  fields 
like  a  great  chorus  of  mourners. 
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